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“A Friend in Need/” 


When you're hungry for good candy—when 
your appetite cravesa wholesome sweet—Baby 
Ruth fulfills every longing. There’s ten min- 
utes of delight in every 5c bar. 


It’s good for you, too! Baby Ruth has all the 
nourishment and food value found in pure milk, 
good butter, refined sugar, crisp peanutsand rich 
chocolate. And all this wholesome nutrinient is 
blended into a piece of irresistible deliciousness 
that captures your appetite at the very first taste. 


CURTISS CANDY COMPANY, Cuicaco 


Otto Y. Schnering, PRESIDENT 
Candy Makers to the American Nation. 
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Look What These Cooke 


Trained MenareEarning 


Makes $700 in 24 
Days in Radio 
‘*Thanks to your interest- 
B ing Course I made over $700 
in 24 days in Radio. Of 
course, this is a little above 
the average but I run from 
$10 to $40 clear profit every 
day; you can see what your 
training has done for me,”” 
FRED G. McNABB, 
848 Spring St.,Atlanta,Ga. 


$70 to$80a Week 
for Jacquot 
**Now I am specializing In 
autoelectricity and battery 
work and make from $70 
to $80a week and am just 
etting started. I don’t be- 
lieve there is another school in 
the world like yours, Your les~ 
sons are a real joy to study.’* 
ROBERT JACQUOT, 
2005 W.Colorado Ave., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


620 a Day for 
Schreck , 
“Use my name asa refer- 
ence and depend on me as @ 
booster, The biggest thing 
lever did was answer your 
advertisement. I am aver- 
4 aging better than $500 a 
month from my own busi- 
f ness now. I used to make 
$18 a week.’ 
A. SCHRECK, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Plant Engineer — 
Pay Raised 150% 
“I was a dumbbell in elec- 
tricity until I got in touch 
sa with you Mr. Cooke, but 
now I have charge of a bi 
lant including 609 motors an: 
jirect a force of 34 men—elec- 
tricians, helpers, etc. My sal- 
sry has gone up more than 


hig | 
outfits s1 
no extras 


& 


me 


“* charge 


¢ Cooke’ Trained Man is the Big wan | 


ne 


Me Law. 


give 


I Will Train You 
at Home to fill, 
Big Tay Job! 


It’s a shame for you to earn $15 or $20 or $30 
a week, when in the same six days as an 
Electrical Expert you could make $70 to $200 
—and do it easier—not work half so hard. Why then 
remain in the small-pay game, in a line of work that 
offers no chance, no big promotion, no big income? Fit 
yourself for a real job in the great electrical industry. 
[ll show you how. 


L. L. COOKE 
Chief Engineer 


Be an Electrical Expert 
Learn to Earn $3,500 to $10,000 a Year 


Today even the ordinary Blec- 
trician—the “screw driver” kind 
—is making money—big money. 
But it’s the trained man—the 
man who knows the whys and 
wherefores of Hlectricity—who 
is picked out to “boss” the ordi- 
nary Hlectriclans—to boss the 
Big Jobs—the jobs that pay 
$3,500 to $10,000 a Year. Get 
in line for one of these “Big 
Jobs.” Start by enrolling now 
for my easily learned, quickly 
grasped, right-up-to-the-minute, 
Spare-Time Home-Study Coursé 
in Practical Electricity. 


Age or Lack of Experience 
No Drawback 

You don’t have to be a College 
Man; you don’t have to be a 
High School Graduate. As Chief 
Engineer of the Chicago Engi- 
neering Works, I know exactly 
the kind of training you need 
and I will give you that train- 
ing. My Course in Electricity 
is simple, thorough and complete and 
offers every man, regardless of age, edu- 
cation or previous experience, the chance 
to get in this work which pays thousands 
of other Cooke trained men $3,500 to 
$10,000 a year, 

No Extra Charge for Electrical 

Working Outfit 

With me, you do practical work—at 
home. You start right in after your 
first few lessons to work at your profes- 
sion in the regular way and make extra 
money in your spare time. For this 
you need tools, and I give them to 


Satisfaction or Money Back 
So sure am I that after studying with 
me you, too, can get into the ‘‘big money’’ 
class in Electrical work, that I will agree 
in writing to return every single penny 
paid me in tuition, if, when you have 
finished my Course, you are not satisfied 
it was the best investment you ever made. 
And back of me stands the Chicago Engi- 
neering Works, Inc., a two million dollar 
institution, 


Get Started Now—Mail Coupon 
I want to send you my Electrical Book 
and Proof, both Free. These cost you 
nothing and you'll enjoy them. Make the 
start today for a bright future in Elec- 
tricity. Send in Coupon—NOW. 


L. L. Cooke, Chief Engineer 


L.L.Cooke School of Electricity 


owned and operated by, 


Chicago Engineering Works 


you—5 big complete working out- L. L. COOKE, 

fits, with tools, measuring ine Dept. 73 

struments and a real electric MAIL 2150 Lawrence Ave., 
COUPON 4 Chicago 


Send me at once without obliga- 
tion your big illustrated book and 


FOR MY 
FREE 


complete details of your Home Study 
Course in Electricity, including your 
outfit and employment service offers. 


2, 
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If you are a POPULAR reader you don’t need to be told that the two-doliar book published 
in each issue of this magazine is a unique feature which no other magazine in the fiction 
field attempts to emulate. If you are not a regular reader, try “So Sailed We,” by Holman 
Day, in the next issue of THE POPULAR, and see for yourself how we make good. 


Volume LXXXIII Number 4 
TWICE-A-MONTH 


pPonularMagazine 


The entire contents of this magazine are protected by copyright, and must not be reprinted without the publishers’ permission. 
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THE EASY MARK FRANCIS LYNDE 1 
A Complete Book 
Proving that a fat man can be a lovable hero. 


THE BARKING DOG Cc. L. EDSON 68 
A Short Story 
A circus strong man mysteriously becomes a great boxer. 


WHITE COAL LAURIE YORK ERSKINE 79 
A Five-part Story—Part V 
Something greater than water power. 


THe TOTEM OF RESPECTABILITY CAPTAIN RALPH R. GUTHRIE 109 
Short Story 
The servant problem in Alaska. 


OUT OF THE AIR FRED MacISAAC 118 
A Short Story 
A man and girl stranded in a Mediterranean port. 


REVENGE ROBERT McBLAIR 134 
A Novelette 
Mastering the spirit of revenge. 


LEGUERRE OF THE LOST DIVISION } 
The Prisoner of Prayd-Amah 
A Short Story 
The secret agent employs elaborate methods. 


A HUMBLE HALL MARK L. P. HOLMES 177 
A Short Story 
You never can tell by appearances. 


OLD BUT NOT FEEBLE FREDERICK C. DAVIS 185 
A Short Story 
Age is sometimes an incident, not a handicap. 


A CHAT WITH YOU 191 


HOWARD FITZALAN 164 
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‘Se 


ee How Easy 


it is to Quickly 


ecome a Powerful Speaker 


HERE is no magic, no trick, no mystery about be- 

coming a powerful and convincing public speaker. 
I will prove that you can quickly become a powerful 
speaker. By an amazing five-minute test I will show 
you how to discover whether you are one of the 7 men 
out of every 9 who have this “hidden knack” and do 
not know it. 


Why Powerful Speakers Are 
Always Leaders 


It is the man who can put his ideas into convincing 
sSpeech—_the man who can sway others at his will and 
dominate one man or a thousand who is sought out 
and asked to fill big, important, high-salaried posi- 
tions. He is a leader; he stands head and shoulders 
above the mass. I am going to prove that you can be 
such a man by simply bringing out your “hidden 
personality.” 

It is Amazingly 

Easy to Quickly 
Become a Powerful 


Speaker 


What 15 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 
to talk 


lodge. 
address 


How 


before your club or 


How to board meetings. You do not need a college 


How 


How 
How 


to propose 
toasts. 

to make a political speech. 

to tell entertaining stories. 


and respond to 


How to make after-dinner speeches. 


How 
How 
How 
How 
How 
How 


to converse interestingly. 
to write better letters. 

to sell more goods. 

to train your memory, 

to enlarge your vocabulary. 


education nor any previous 
voice training to become a 
powerful speaker, I will show 
you the secret that causes 
one man to rise from an 
obscure position to the head 
of a great corporation; an- 
other from the rank and file 
of political workers to na- 
tional prominence; an ordi- 


to develop self-confidence. nary trades-union member 

How to acquire a winning person- to the national leadership of 

ality. great labor unions; a timid 

How to strengthen your will-power and retiring man to change 

and ambition. suddenly into a popular and 

How to become a clear, accurate much applauded after-dinner 

thinker. and banquet speaker. Thou- 

How to develop your power of con- sands have accomplished 

centration. just such amazing things 

How to be master of any situation. due to this simple, easy, 
yet effective training. 

Please mention this magazine 


You Become a Good Speaker—Or I 
Don’t Want a Penny 


I will guarantee to make you a powerful, convincing, and easy 
speaker within a few weeks if you will give me 15 minutes a day 
in the privacy of your own home. I know what I have done for 
thousands of others, therefore if I cannot make you a powerful 
speaker, your training will not cost you a penny. 


Amazing Book Free—Mail Coupon 


If you will fill in and mail the coupon at once, you will receive a 

remarkable new book called 

““How to Work Wonders with 

Now Sent Free Words.’’ This book gives you 

an amazing test, by which 

Eee ee: you can determine for your- 

S self in five minutes whether 

you are one of the seven men 

out of every nine who possess 

the ‘‘hidden knack’’ of pow- 

erful speech, but do not know 

it. Decide for yourself if you 

are going to allow 15 minutes 

a day to stand between you 

and success. Thousands have found 

this to be the biggest step forward 

in their lives. If it has played such 

an important part in the lives of 

many big men, may it not in yours? 
Then mail the coupon at once. 


North American Institute 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1753, Chicago, Ill. 


North American Institute, 
360! Michigan Ave., Dept. 
Chicago, III. 


Please send me FREE and without obligation my copy of your 
famous book, ‘‘How to Work Wonders With Words,’’ and full in- 
formation regarding Course in Effective Speaking. 


1753, 


your 


Name 

Address 

CUy” apancinseiuatwacasoemenn cmenes aan State ..... oessaa eee o ewe cee 
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GOOD READING V4 


CHARLES 


There is no yardstick with which to 
measure it. Statisticians cannot give 
you figures for it. No governmental 
department can weigh its effects. But 
the fact remains that one of the great 
influences in the lives of thousands of 
Americans to-day is that wielded by 
fiction. 


Men and women in all walks of life 
dearly love a good story well told. 
Fiction serves to stimulate the imagina- 
tion, to arouse the emotion and to trans- 
fer to the reader those characteristics 
of courage and fortitude which are part 
of the heroes and heroines of the story. 
From the time when the first cave man 
sat down in the evening to tell his off- 
spring the first bedtime story, the art 
of fiction has always been a moving 
force in the life of man. 


Nowadays the art is given new im- 
petus through the fact that large pub- 
lishing houses are able to afford to 
writers great audiences. Books pub- 
lished by CHELSEA HOUSE go to the 
remotest engineers’ camp in the foot- 
hills of the Sierras. They are read by 
two-fisted men of the construction gangs 
in the far South. Bankers, business 
men, and lawyers in the great cities 
eagerly await the appearance of a new 
CHELSEA HOUSE title. Long is the 
list of those who have written to ask 
for announcements of the 
CHELSEA HOUSE offerings. 


In these stories of the West, of love, 


entire 


—, 


HOUSTON 


adventure, and mystery, busy men and 
women find welcome release from the 
monotonies of everyday living. The 
service that CHELSEA HOUSE is ren- 
dering, cannot, it is true, be expressed 
in any black and white figures, but it is 
nevertheless a mighty one. 


oN) 


‘Graces Crooks, a Detective Story, by 


Howard Fielding. Published by Chelsea 
House, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Price 75 cents. 


“There exists in the City of New York a 
temple to Adventure—or shall we say a fac- 
tory—an establishment wherein unusual and 
startling experiences are made, as if by ma- 
chinery designedly installed for that special 
purpose. Its corporate name is the Practical 
Scientific Reform Association, but it is more 
often designated, in one way or another, by 
the name of its founder, Woodbury Newcomb, 
the world’s most famous criminologist. Wide 
publicity has attended it from its birth, but 
news cannot reach everybody, and therefore 
the facts would better be stated here by way 
of introduction to the Burgoyne affair, in which 
the Association was so strangely and so dan- 
gerously involved.” 


That is the start of as fascinating a detec- 
tive story as has come to my attention for 
many months. It raises the interesting ques- 
tion as to whether men who have gone wrong 
can ever go right, for the Association whose 
story it tells had as its principal officers three 
supposedly reformed men whom Newcomb had 
met in one of his countless adventures. How 
the acid test came to these ex-convicts and 
how they met that test is the theme of this 
book that I recommend to all those who like a 
good tale of intrigue and mystery. 


Continued on 2nd page following 
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Pieces In Alls@00 


mie tie DOWN 


ZFiece Genuine FREE (6 


Extra special offer to {hose who hurry their order 
for thy cumbinatign outfit shown here:—7 pieces 
GENUINE CUT GLASS: Pitcher of 2-qt. capacity 
and 6 tumblers of 9-oz. capacity. Each piece ia 
pure, sparkling’y clear, thin and dainty; hand cut 
decoratone, consisti of lurge floral design with 
appropriate foliage. useful and handsome set. 
Only 8 limited number — go act quick. 


30 Days’ Trial—*272.a Month 


Yes, only $1.00 with coupon below brings this 150-piece outfit (7-piece Genuine 
Cut Glass Set FREE) on 30 days’ free trial. 1f not satisfied after trial, send 
it back at our expense and we’ll refund your dollar plus all transportation 
charges you paid. If you decide to keep the outfit, start paying only $2.70 
a month until you’ve paid our rock-bottom price — only $29.95 for the entire 
outfit with 7-piece Cut Glass Set FREE. 150 pieces in all—only $29.95—and 
ayeartopay! Where else can you find a bargain like that and such easy terms? 


For 
4 


pera ye aUOGcEES 
sugar bowland cover (2 pieces); 1 
T platter, Win; Lplatter: 13 12im.: @ Straus & Schram, Dept. 1823 
1 Boat; 1 gravy boat stanc Enclosed find $1. Ship special advertised 150 piece Combination 
1 bowl, 1 pint; 1 cream pitcher: Outfit, (7 piece genuine cut glass set FREE.) Iam to have 30 days’ 
1 pickle dish; 1 butter dish, p free trial. If I keep the Outfit, I will pay you $2.70 monthly. If not 
71-2 in. satisfied, Iam to return the Outfit with the 7 piece cut glass set 
7-Piece Pure Linen Table Set within 30 days and you are to refund my money and any freight or 
Larg: 


i, express charges I paid. 
i 28 o 
kina ie} in.madeot pure 8222 2 150 Piece Combination Outfit, No. G9841A, $29.95. 


26 


to ttracti' liver iece Genuine Cut Glass Set FREE. 
¢ gray. Has beautiful Grecian self (7 Pi pine Cut ) 
Piece = : pattern. Will launder perfectly. 
Silver Set ) 26-Plece Silver Set as described just jj Name -...-.--------------------------------------. — 


Pleasing pattern below illustration to the left. 


cS cs 7 Pieces Genuine Cut Glass (as St., R. F. D 
end ular polished FREE 3 2iccts Senuins Ca ae 
finish. Bach piece heavily coupomat Ceecribed above) if you,send @ or Bow No,-.--—--------------n----nnnnnnnnannnnnn _ 
silver plated on nickel silver . Order by No. G9841A. $1 with cou- Shipping 
pero. _ consists of 6 knives, 6 = pon; $2.70 monthly. Price $29.95. 5 i nT ae EEE ee ee . 
orks, 6 dessert spoons, 6 teaspoons, g§ EC AIS— AJQDUA/V B00 Tutttmutmrcccccccccccccescs 
1 sugar shell, 1 butter knife. : SEND N ow! Post ‘Staite. 
OC cccivintacnnsaccosncncccssccs= ate... 


Straus & Schram, ®2 Chicago ii, Netionality 


- 
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Potsosous Mist, an Adventure Story, by 

Gordon MacCreagh. Published by Chelsea 
House, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Price 75 cents. 


Bill Blair was a difficult sort of person. 
He was headstrong and at times he was intol- 
erant, as even he himself would admit. When 
people told him a thing couldn’t be done, he 
would promptly set out to do that thing. 


Bill had a way of drifting around the 
world, a way that finally found him in the 
little Brazilian town of Manaos, “that ghost 
of a city that had hewn a place for itself 
out of the farthest rubber jungles of Brazil, 
and was now struggling against all the odds 
piled up by a treacherous river, to keep from 
sinking into the grave that had suddenly 
yawned and engulfed the industry upon which 
it had mushroomed like a mining camp 
of °49,” 


To Bill came rumors of gold in the far 
jungles, and that was enough to start him out 
against the advice of all those who knew well 
the perils that lurked in the dark hinterlands. 
Read for yourself the strange adventures that 
befell Bill and thank me for giving you this 
tip on a book that you won't put down until 
you have read every word. 


aN 


T= LooteD Bonanza, a Western Story, 

by E. Whitman Chambers. Published 
by Chelsea House, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Price 75 cents. 


Apparently, from a mining point of view at 
any rate, it was a dead country through which 
the young engineer was driving. Only one old 
man still had faith in his mining property. 
It was faith enough at any rate to cause the 
engineer to make researches, and, before long, 
he found himself involved in a very complex 
situation. The game that was being played 
turned out to have millions of dollars for its 
stakes. There was villainy afoot and it took 
straight thinking, and a bit of straight shoot- 
ing, too, before the game was finally won. 
If you like stories about men and women at 
odds in the great West, “The Looted Bonanza” 


Please mention. this magazine 


is the book for which you have been looking. 
Ask your dealer for a copy of it to-day and 
treat yourself to as thrilling an adventure as 
you have been on for many moons. 


ON 


M“= Turns WEst, a Western Story, by 

Mary Imlay Taylor. Published by Chelsea 
House, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Price 75 cents. 


When Mark Brent came back from a life 
of adventure to the sod house on the prairie 
where his folks lived, he thought that things 
would be quiet and that he could live at last 
in repose in that Western home. But Mark 
had brought with him a pouch containing dia- 
monds of great value, and those precious stones 
contained in them the seeds of adventure more 
hair-raising than Mark had encountered on all 
his journeying. “Mark Turns West” is a 
swift-paced story of adventure in the West 
that will delight every lover of fiction. Ask 
your dealer for this stirring romance to-day. 
It is one of the popularly priced CHELSEA 
HOUSE offerings. 


ONS) 


HE DUMB-BELL, by W. B. M. Ferguson. 
Published by Chelsea House, 79 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. Price $2.00. 


In addition to its popularly priced seventy- 
five-cent novels, Chelsea House publishes full- 
length novels at two dollars, of which “The 
Dumb-bell” is an outstanding example. Here 
is as fine a story of the prize ring as I 
know of. 


It starts with the mysterious employment of 
one Mr. Slade, a second-rate boxer, who is al- 
most literally carried away to the little Jer- 
sey town of Milton Centre. He is brought 
there to double for the champion among cham- 
pions, “Babe” Armstrong. Right away he 
and Joe Carp, Armstrong’s manager, find 
themselves in the midst of adventure. There 
is a girl in this book and her queer Scotch 
father—two characters that you won't forget. 
“The Dumb-bell” is a novel that belongs on 
the reading table of any man, or any woman 
for that matter, who loves fast-moving but 
always clean fiction. 


when answering ; advertisements ; - 
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Want 


: to 
ce make 


9 Big Books 


covering all 
subjects fully: 
Surveying 
Map Making 
Roads 
Bridges 
Culverts 
Railroad En- 


more 
money 


Estimating for 2 


Steel Build- : : e 


Be a 
Civil 


Water Supply 
Engineer 


Water Power 
Cost Systems 


to learn. You 


Here is an easy way 214 Tae fue 


ture in your own hands. If you have a grammar 


school education, and want the advantages of knowl- 
edge usually gained in college, you will welcome this 
new system of reading at home. No long hours of 
grinding study; just the meat of every subject told in 
such a simple way that anybody can understand. 
These books were prepared by men who are experts, 
they are full of boiled-down facts and easily-learned 
methods which save time and study. 


Civil Engineers are more important than ever. Steel 
buildings, bridges, highways, railroad and _ harbor 
projects make Engineering more important than 


almost any other profession. 
If you want to get ahead—try this easy way 


We Ship Nine Books FREE 


This is a “straight-from-the-shoulder” offer to men 
who want a big future. If you could hear half the 
stories of success we receive, you would not hesi- 
tate a minute. Send for the books now; just your 
oame and address; and we'll ship the entire set of 
nine volumes. Keep them ten days, then if you 
realize how valuable they are to you, send only $2.00, 
and after that only $8.00 per month until the small 
total of only $29.80 is paid. 

The special jiffy index puts facts at your finger tips 
ee 

AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY, Dept. C-347, Chicago 


You may send me, for Free examination, your nine new books 
on Civil Engineering. Unless I return them in ten days I 
will send you $2.00 as first payment, then $3.00 per month 
until the special price of only $29.80 is paid. 


Accounting 


Accountants command big income. 
‘Thousandsneeded. About 6,000 Cer- 
tified Public Accountants in U.S. 
Many earn $5,000 to $20,000. We 
train you thoroly at home in your 
spare time for C. P. A. examina- 
tions or executive accounting 
Positions. Previous bookkeep- 
ing knowledge unnecessary— 
we ges you from ground = b 

up. Our training is super- 
vised by Wm. B.Castenholz, A.M, This Book 
C. P. A., assisted by staff of C. P, 

A.’s. Low cost—easy terms. Write 


FREE! 
wow for valuable 64 page book free. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 376-H, Chicago 


mS 


e 
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The only man who 
could talk to the 
Superintendent 


“Q\OON after I began studying,” a student wrote 
to us the other day, “we had a change in 


management at our plant. I certainly was glad 
then that I had decided to study in my spare time. 
For, thanks to my I. C. S. course, I was the only 
man in the organization who could talk to the 
Superintendent in his own language. As a result, 
I was promoted over men who had been here from 
ten to twenty years. My salary has been increased 
90% in the last ten months.” 


THAT'S a true story of what just one I. C. S. student 
has done. There are thousands of others. Every mail 
brings letters from men and women telling of promotions 
and increases in salary due directly to spare-time study. 


One hour a day, spent with the I. C. S. in the quiet of 
your own home, will prepare you for success in the work 
you like best. Yes, it will/ Put it up to us to prove it. 


Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2059-B, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy ef your book- 
let, ‘‘Who Wins and Why,’”’ and full particulars about the course 
before which I have marked X in the list below: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Business Management OSalesmanship 
OiIndustrial Management L Advertising 
|Personnel Organization (Better Letters 
‘Traffic Management Show Card Lettering 
Business Law UStenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law UEnglish 
Accountancy (including C.P.A.) OCivil Service 
Nicholson Cost Accounting ORailway Mail Clerk 


Bookkeeping (Common School Subjects 
Private Secretary (High School Subjects 
Spanish O French Cilllustrating () Cartooning 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


O Electrical Engineering DArchitect 
Electric Lighting Architects’ Blueprints 
Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
O)Mechanical Draftsman QOArchitectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 
Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
Gas Engine Operating (Chemistry OC Pharmacy 
Civil Engineer Automobile Work 


Surveying and Mapping [Airplane Engines 

Metallurgy (] Mining griculture O Navigation 

Steam Engineering Mathematics OD Badio 
NAIMO) s.secscsssisnssscocsesss: anessucsdacaaaseavaasseacasesscassasusseastnssasiasaacedsvesssosesess — 
Street, Address........ . = 


City... oa 


Occupation.............. 
Persons residing in 8 coupon to the Interne- 


tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Mentreal, Oanada 
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Onl 100 Down 


The 21-Jewel Burlington is sold te you at a very low price and 
on the very special terms of $1.00 down — free examination — 
small monthly payments. 


Send for the most complete watch book 
Fr ee Book ever produced, 100 desi and engravings 
in colors. Write for it today. It is free. postcard will do. 


BURLINGTON WATCH CO. pont fiaeos CnIcAGe 


All around you there is abun- 
dant Success, Wealth and Hap- 
piness. Get Your Share. The 
. “LUCKY SEVEN” Secret 
Rules are free to all who 
wear this Rare and beautiful 
Talisman Ring. On each side 
Yof this Odd and Charming 
? Ring is moulded the figure of 
Fortuna—The ‘Goddess of 
Luck” symbolic of Success 
Triumphant. Ancient belief, 
that her emblem brings suc- 
cess to wearer in Love, Games, 
3usiness, Health and _ every- 
thing. Genuine 14-K Antique 
Gold S. Ring mounted with 32 
facet, one carat Radio-Flash Mexican. Diamond type gem. 
Wonderful reproduction of a $500 Genuine Diamond in 
brilliancy. Cut and Flashing Rainbow Fire. Guaranteed 
20 years. Send strip of paper to show finger size and we 
will send this wonderful ring. When it arrives pay the 
postman only $3.95. Nothing more to pay. Yours to keep, 
wear and enjoy forever. Wear 7 days and 7 nights—follow 
the 7 rules that we send you. If not satisfied your money 
quictly returned. Address 


Radio Flash Gem Imp. Co., St. Paul, Minn.— Dept. 73LX 


urroughs 
Portable Adding Machine 


Delivered $ 1 OO Easy Terms 


Ideal for the store or office. Adds 
to $1,000,000.00. Standard visible 
keyboard, Operated with one hand. 
Backed by Burroughs service. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


6071 Second Blvd. 


Ford Runs 57 Miles 


on Gallon of ‘‘Gas’’ 


A new automatic and self-regulating device for 
all cars has been invented by John A. Stransky, 
C-220 Stransky Building, Pukwana, South Da- 
kota, with which automobiles have made from 35 
to 57 miles on a gallon of gasoline. It removes 
carbon and reduces spark plug trouble and over- 
heating. It can be installed by anyone in five min- 
utes. There are already over one million users 
in United States, Alaska, China, Africa, and 69 
other foreign countries. Mr. Stransky wants dis- 
tributors and is willing to send a sample at his 
own risk. Write him today. : 


To get the names of Gem-lovers everywhere, and tell you 
about a Marvelous NEW GEM matching the finest genuine 
Diamond SIDE-BY-SIDE—same perfect cut, dazzling steel- 
blue brilliancy and flashing rainbow fire, GUARANTEED 
FOR LIFE, yet low in price, we’ll give FREE this beautiful, 
flery Mexican Rose Diamond (not a genuine diamond). For 
Free Gem and catalog send quick your name, address and 
10c to partly pay handling cost. 

Mexican Gem Importing Co., Dept. AF5D, 


Monterey, Calif. 


on 


Win $25 0022 ind theTwinBags! | 


Here’s a—NEW — puzzle. If you’re a 
puzzle fan— CAN YOU FIND THE 


TWIN BAGS? NO, they’re not all alike—even though they look alike. Only two of 

these bags are identical in every way. Some have the $ sign, others not; some have 

line under penny ciphers, some no lines, some have comma between the 3 and 6, some 

two tie strings, some none, some one string out to right, others to left. 

Each one is different from the rest except two—find them—mark them with a cross—send your answer. 

$3000.00 first prize—399 others, and duplicate prizes in case of ties. If you find the twin bags | will 

give you 8000 points toward first prize and tell you how to get additional easy 1000 points that wins — 

only 9000 points wins the $3000.00. 

$500. 00 EXTRA FOR PROMPTNESS—making total first prize YOU CAN WIN $3500.00. SEND NO 
g MONEY~—nothing to buy now or ever—just find the twin bags—mark them and answer todays 


F. G. STAYTEN, Advertising Mgr., Room 226 54W. Illinois St., Chicago, lll. 


° 
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For Sheer Excitement 


Read This Rollicking Western Story 


It’s the story of “Red” Conners, who eased himself out of a job as a movie 
cowboy to get employment on a real ranch run by a very real personality. 


There’s not a dull page, not a static moment in 


TWO-GUN GERTA 


By C. C. Waddell and Carroll John Daly 


From the moment that “Red” set foot on the ranch he found it to be a place 
of mystery. There were wild cries of agony in the night, bullets fired out of the 
darkness—but you go to your dealer and ask him to give you your own copy of 
“Two-Gun Gerta.” It isn’t right to spoil the thrills of such a good yarn by 
telling too much of it here. 

Remember that this is a CHELSEA HOUSE publication and that means 
that it’s guaranteed reading of the best sort. 

Ask your dealer for the full list of novels published by 


75 Cents TPR USHERS, 75 Cents 


iid 79-89 SEVENTH AVE. 
Leen} © NEW YORK CITY 


als 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Classified Advertising 


Agents and Help Wanted 


EARN $10 DAILY silvering mirrors, plat- 
ing, refinishing metalware, headlights, chan- 
deliers, bedsteads. Qutfits turnished. Decie 
Laboratories, 1135 Broadway, New York. 


WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR, 


Soaps, Extracts, Perfumes, Toilet Goods. 
Experience unnecessary. Carnation Co., 
Dept. 2860, St. Louis, Mo. 

WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 


nishing everything; men and women $30 to 
$100 weekly operating our ‘‘Specialty Candy 
Factories’’ anywhere. Booklet free. W. 
Hillyer Ragsdale, Drawer 29, East Orange, 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. Every 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You 


charge $1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders aatiy 
Write for particulars and free sam- 
American Monogram Co., Dept. 170, 
East Orange, N. J. 


AGENTS—NEW PLAN, makes it easy to 
earn $50.00 to $100.00 weekly, selling 
shirts direct to wearer. No capital or ex- 
perience needed. Represent a real manu- 
facturer. Write now for Free Samples, 
acison Manufacturers, 564 Broadway, New 

ork. 


AGENTS—$60-$125 A WEEK. Free 


samples. Gold letters for stores and office 
windows. Metallic Letter Co., 428 N. Clark, 
Chicago. 


AGENTS—Quick sales, big profits, outfit 
free. Cash or credit. Sales in every home 
for our high class line of Pure Food Prod- 
ucts, Soaps, Perfumes, Toilet Articles, ete. 
Write today for money-making plans. Amer- 
ican Products Co., 9056 Monmouth, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


MIRRORS RESILVERED AT HOME. 
Costs Less 5 


eS cents per square foot; you 
charge 75 cents. Immense profits, plating 
auto parts, reflectors, tableware, stoves, re- 


Outfits furnished. 


finishing metalware, ete. 
ion, Sprinkle, Plater, 333 


Write for informs 
Marion, 


Indiana. 


$75.00 WEEKLY TO INTRODUCE 
“Chieftain’’ 3 for $4.95 Guaranteed Tailored 


Shirts. Full working outfit Free. Your own 
Shirts Free. Cincinnati. Shirt Company, 
Lane 1923, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

AGENTS—Our New Household Device 
washes and dries windows, sweeps, cleans 
walls, scrubs, mops. Complete outfit costs 


less than brooms. Over 100% profit. Harper 
Brush Works, 201 8rd St., Fairfield, Iowa. 


AGENTS 


EVERY HOME NEEDS DRESS 
goods, si nd general yard goods. Won- 
derful exclusive line. Quick sales, liberal 
commission. 1,000 lovely fabric samples 
furnished. Write to The National Import- 
ing Company, P-69, 569-573 


: Write your name and_ad- 
stal and mail to us. We'll 
sure earnings of $20.00 a day. 


show you 


Will you risk one minute and a one cent 
stamp against $20.00? Mind you, we say 
we'll Show you. Address Dept. 83, Wil- 
liam C. Bartlett, Inc., 850 W. Adams St., 
Chicago. 

Have You 


Ever Read 


Agents and Help Wanted —Continued 


STARTING WITH AN INVESTMENT 
in November, 1922, Warren Cobb 
built a permanent paying business, 
sales amounted to over $20,000 in 
one year. Our proposition sells to every- 
one using tires, one sale per day means 
easy street. Fleet owners buy hundreds. 
An amazing invention that eliminates 95% 
of all ordinary tire trouble and makes one 


tire last the life of two. Exclusive terri- 
tory—no capital required. It is an inter- 
esting story—do you want to know more? 


Write William W. Judy, Box 966, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Help Wanted —Male 


ALL Men, Women, Boys, Girls, 17 to 65 


willing to accept Government Positions 
$117-$259, traveling or stationary, write 
Mr. Ozment, 308, St. Louis, Mo., immedi- 
ately. 

EARN $120 to $250 monthly, expenses 
paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. We se- 


cure position for you after completion of 3 
months’ 


home-study course or money re- 
funded. Excellent opportunity. Write for 
Free Booklet, CM-28, Stand. Business 


Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ESTABLISH YOURSELF—AT HOME— 
As a Photographic Expert. Make $75 a week 
while learning. Write at once for Tempo- 
rary Offer. International Studios, Dept. 
1406, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


MEN WANTING FOREST RANGER, 
railway mail clerk and other govt. positions, 
$125 to $225 month. Write for particulars, 
Mokane, A-41, Denver, Colo. 


MEN, get Forest Ranger job; $125-$200 
mo. and home furnished; permanent; experi- 
ence unnecessary; hunt, fish, tran. For de- 
tails, write Norton, 249 McMann Lldg., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT wants men. $1,900- 
$2,700 at start. Let our expert (former 
Government examiner) prepare you for Rail- 
way Postal Clerk, Rural Carrier, Post Office, 
Customs, Internal Revenue, and_ other 
branches. Write today for free booklet, 
Dept. 982, Patterson School, Rochester, N. Y. 


U._§. GOVERNMENT JOBS. Men—wom- 


en, 18 up. $95 to $225 month. Steady 
work. Common education sufficient. Sample 
coaching and full particulars—Free. Write 


to-day sure. 


Franklin Institute, Dept. F2, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Help Wanted—Female 


$6-$18 A DOZEN decorating pillow tons at 
home, experience unnecessary; particulars 
for stamp. Tapestry Paint Co., 110 La- 
Grange, Ind. 


Farm Lands 


$10 IS ALL I ASK DOWN ON 20 ACRES 
in Mich. Potato Belt. Very easy terms. 
Near markets, lakes, and streams. Write for 
particulars now. G. W._ Swigart, S-1276 
First Natl. Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


Sea Stories Magazine? 


Salesmen Wanted 


MARVELOUS NEW LINE OFFERS tre- 
mendous profit to any salesman now selling 
to men. $20.00 outfit free. Address Sales- 
manager, 844 West Adams, Dept. 810, Chi- 
cago. 


Coins and Stamps 


May mean much 
Numismatic Co., Dept. 440, 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Stammering 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING And _ Stammering 
Cured at Home. Instructive booklet free. 
Walter McDonnell, 80 Arcade, 1126 Gran- 
ville Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS. Send sketch or model for 
preliminary examination. Booklet free. 
Highest references. Best results. Prompt- 
ness assured. Watson E. Coleman, Patent 
Lawyer, 724 Ninth St., Washington, D. C. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. 
Patented or unpatented. Write Adam 
Basher Mfg. Co., 223, Enright, St. Louis, 

0. 


PATENTS—Write for free Guide Books 
and ‘Record of Invention Blank’’ before 
disclosing inventions. Send model or sketch 
of invention for Inspection and Instructions 
Free. ‘Terms reasonable. Victor J. Evans 
Co., 767 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS—Write for our guide book, 
“How to Get Your Patent,’’ and evidence of 
invention blank. Send model or sketch for 
Inspection and Instructions Free. 
reasonable. Randolph & Co., Dept. 
Washington, D. C. 


Detectives Wanted 


MEN—FExperience unnecessary ; travel; 
make secret investigations; reports; salaries; 
expenses. Write American Foreign Detec- 
tive Agency, 114, St. Louis, Mo. 


BIG _MONEY. 


DETECTIVES EARN Experience 


Travel. Excellent opportunity. 


unnecessary. Write, George Wagner, former 
Government Detective, 1968 Broadway, 
New York. 


How to Entertain 


PLAYS, MUSICAL COMEDIES AND 
revues, minstrel music, blackface skits, vau- 
deville acts, monologs, dialogs, recitations, 
entertainments, * musical 7 enatnass ohne 
handbooks, mvke-up goods. 4 lc 
free. T. S. Denison & Co., 623 So. Wa- 
bash, Dept. 132, Chicago. 


Business Opportunity 


GET OUT OF THE RUT, $100 sufficient ; 
learn privilege trading. Paul Kaye, 149 
Broadway, New York. 


Good and 
Exciting 
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—Earn the BIG SALARIES! 
: T can teach you enough “mechanical draw- 
American ing” in 12 weeks to get a job as a TRACER. 
School That’s not what I mean. When I say “Be 
“The areal Drafisman” ft urge you to specialize 
in Architectural, Machine, Electrical, Auto- 
motive or Structural Drafting—to learn 
how to design and calculate ORIGINAL 


get ac- 


bes WORK. Such jobs pay from $60 to $125 
; American a week, depending on experience. I will 
O.C.MILLER, School willbe prepare you at home, in your spare time, 
EXTENSION ORK the turnin for this important, well-paid, fascinating 
point, the Red Letter day oo work, and when you're ready for it, I'll 
your life!” That. 4a the: wes help you get one of these jobs! 
sage which a hundred thousand MADE EASY 
students and graduates send D RAF TING TO LEARN! 
you to celebrate our 30th year We start you doing actual Drafting room 
of service. jobs from the very beginning. Even if 
Did you know the American School is you have only common schooling you will 
CEO eed make rapid progress by our new one-step- 
dent schools and colleges? at-a-time method of instruction, developed 
Did you know our service includes both TRAINING especially for men employed during the day 


and EMPLOYMENT— preparation. for a better job, 
then help in placing you in it at a raise in pay? 

Mail the coupon—find out about your opportunities for 
success in Drafting. 


FREE Job Service? 


Our employment department will help place you 
in a good job. Demand exceeds the supply. No 
charge for nation-wide employment service. Read 
want-ads for Draftsmen every 
day in Chicago Tribune or any 
big city paper—see the oppor- 
tunities for yourself—and get 
ready for them. 


Professional 
Drafting Outfit | 
GIVEN! You need a fine out- 


who find it hard to do the old-fashioned kind 
of “studying” at night. 


Coupon Brings Three Lessons Free? 


Get them. Test your own ability to learn 
Drafting and get ready for a fine job and 
big pay. Coupon also brings surprise 
offer, and complete information about 
your opportunities for success in Draft- 
ing. Mail it today! 


eects 
fit like this to do precise, rat ne Engle a p-3192 
neat Drafting. Not one penny of extra ‘in Sch ol, Chicas com 
charge for this complete, valuable, high grade America’ 58th Se) a rprise to prove 
outfit. Imported instruments. Table board, a prexel AV wafting guarantee oe time- 
mahogany-edge T square, triangles, ink, ay © Drm ey-back 
thumb tacks, ete., everything you will need. q preve | { maton ars sien 
nay 


©. C. MILLER, Director of Extension Work 


| 
-——— RE | eee 
(uericanfe'sychool 4". conte 
t 
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Dept. D-3192, Drexel Ave. & §8th St., Chicago 
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A Sweet Stomach! 

What a pity when youth and vitality are set 
at naught by a disordered stomach, and bad 
breath! Don’t have them at any age! Hearty 
eaters—hard smokcrs—high livers—find 
Stuart’s a boon and blessing! 

Eat what you wish. Drink what you like. 
Then chew a Stuart tablet. That gives the 


stomach sufficient alkaline; the result is a sweet 
stomach, serene digestion, no pains, no gas. 


Full Box FREE! 

Every druggist has Stuart’s tablets, 25c and 
60c. Or, a full box free if you write the F. A. 
Stuart Company, Dept.702, Marshall, Mich. Get 
a metal box of Stuart’s for the pocket—and 
keepit filled! A sweet stomach for twenty-fivecents. 


STUART'S 


DYSPEPSIA TABLETS 


CET RID FAT 


OF YOUR 
Free Trial Treatment 


Sent on request. Ask for my “‘pay-when-reduced”’ 
offer, I have successfully reduced thousands of per- 
sons without starvation diet or burdensome exercise, 
often at a rapid rate. Let me send you proof at my 
expense. 


Dr. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician 
State of New York, 286 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., Desk M 


tal or exjetience required. We pay 25% 
J cash commissions daily and bie extra | 
} bonuses. WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES, | 
CARLTON MILLS, Inc., Shirt Migrs, 


114 Fifth Ave., Dept. 73, 


You can safely reshape your nose to 
beautiful proportions with _ 


ANITA NOSE ADJUSTE 


4 — painlessly, comfortably. = 
Results speedy and guaran- 
4teed. Physicians praise it 

: highly. No metal to harm § 
si ‘inner of Gold Medal, 1923. 


rite for it today. 
Dept.c-58 ANITA Building Newark, N. J. 


THE ANITA CO. 


Please mention this magazine 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN—The Muscle Builder 


Author of ‘*Muscle Building,'’ “Science of Wrestling,’’ ‘*Secrets of 
Strength,’' ‘‘ Here's Health,'’ *‘Endurance,'’ etc, 


The Unpardonable Sin 


A man may kick his neighbor, poke him in the nose or throw 
him down stairs. If he has any kind of an excuse we pass it 
by. That’s all right. But what a fool is the fellow who 
deliberately kicks himself in the shins. He’s a nut. That's 
all there is to that. It’s a sin-and offense to abuse others, 
but there are times when it will be overlooked. Never, how- 
ever, can we overlook a man’s abuse of himself. That is the 
unpardonable sin which brings destruction. 


Are You an Offender? 

Check up on yourself, fellow! Are you playing square with 
yourself? You've got a wonderful body there. Are you giv- 
ing it all the breaks in life? Do you awake in the morning 
burning with pep and ambition? Do you still have the keen 
appetite of a kid? Do you have plenty of snap and zip as 
you go about your daily work? If not, you’re just as bad as 
the chap who kicks himself in the shins. You're either a 
real, live, muscular, red-blooded, two-fisted, he-man or your 
body is being given a raw deal. Who's at fault? If no one 
else is abusing you, it must be yourself. 


Stop It! 


1 Determine this minute that you're 
nobody’s fool. If you only knew what a strong, robust, healthy 
body meant, you would have had one long ago. Take it from 
me, fellow, it’s great to be healthy. I’ve been both ways and I 
know. Let’s you and I work this out. What do you say? 
I’m a muscle builder. I’m a pep builder. I’ve taken 
the sickliest looking scarecrows you’d ever want to look at and 
I’ve built them up into real big powerful, virile men. Listen 
to this and I’ll shoot you off a few things that are coming your way. In just 
80 days, 1’m going to add one full inch onto those arms of yours. Yes, and 
two inches to your chest in the same length of time. But that’s nothing. Get 
this. I’m going to broaden your back and deepen your chest so that every 
breath you take will drag a full load of oxygen into your lungs, shooting life- 
giving red corpuscles into every nook and corner of your body, I'll broaden 
your shoulders and strengthen your neck. I’ll put an armor-plate of muscle 
over that old tummy of yours. 1[’l] shoot a quiver up your spine that will make 
you feel like turning flip-flops. _Meanwhile I'll work on every muscle inside 
your body pepping up your vital organs and putting fire into your whole 
system. Good? You're durn tootin’ it’s good. It’s wonderful. And the 
best of it is—I don’t just promise these things. 1 GUARANTEE THEM. ¥ 

take no chances with me. It’s a sure bet. Well, what do you say? Let’s ride 


Send For My New 64-page Book 


MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT 


It contains forty-eight full-page photographs of myself and some of the 
many prize-winning pupils I have trained. Some of these came to me as piti 
ful weaklings, imploring me to help them. Look them over now and you will 
marvel at their present physiques. This book will prove an impetus and a real 
inspiration to you. It will thrill you through ‘and through. This will not 
obligate you at all, but for the sake of your future health and happiness do 
not put it off. Send today—right now before you turn this page. 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 


305 Broadway 


Cut it out right now. 


New York City 


Dept. 403, 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN, . 
Dept. 403, 305 Broadway, New York City 


Dear Sir: Please send me, without obligation on my part whatever a copy 
of your latest book, ‘‘Muscular Development.’’ 


Name . 


Street .. 


when answering advertisements 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


‘Automobile ‘ Engineering 
Engineering Euginee: 2 


|_| 
Ignition 
mpc Starters 
Generators | Data Sheets 
Batteries Questions 
Electrical 
Repairs 


Shop Kinks! 
‘Welding 
Questions 

andAnswers 


I posi- 
tively guar- 


antee that 


you can produce 
wonderful, sweet music and 
play complete selections in 
only three days. Just to prove 
how quick and easy you can learn, 
T’ll send you a genuine, specially tem- 
pered MUSICAL SAW for 
5 Days’ Free Trial 
An exact duplicate of the saw with which hun- 
dreds of my pupils have won their way to fame 
money at parties, in famous orchestras, in 
and as radio entertainers. 


No Musical Ability Required S Big Auto Books 
No notestoread. Nodreary practice. You master 


each new piece just as naturally and as easily as Can || Make 


learning to whistle a new tune. ce ye Wp in my 


simple, three lesson course, can a single 

printed ove. Thi bow easy mt be MORE MONEY? 
Hear the Saw—Free Record 

Double-disc, demonstration size Bhesics h rec- 


Let us tell you how to put more dollars in your pay envelope in 
an easy, pleasant way. 


ord of beautiful saw solo and duet, se ne Se Money comes through knowing how to do things, or from get- 
roc (stamps or coin) to cover handling and ting others to do them for you. No matter what your job or occu- 
age. However, if you have already hea pation, if you know more about it than your fellow workers, you 
“Musical Saw”? and do not want the record, 4 pass them. in the Face for advancement. eciy an 

FFE you like automobiles; if you like to work w: em, you can 
only for my big deri 5 cag i} ER. No become an _expert—an authority on repairs through reading. 
charge; sent postpai rite today — amaze Not by reading any books, but by having at hand the five big 
your friends; play at the next party. volumes which we have published on Auto Engineering. 

MUSSEHL & WESTPHAL Jiffy Index 


650 West Water St., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


You don’t have to do a lot of reading; you don’t have to do a 
lot of studying. Just have the books where you need them 
when you want them. One fact alone may mean a better job 
or a big raise in pay. 


STUDY AT HO. eee Shipped Free 


“Become 
We don’t want you to pay anything. We just want your name and 
address, so that we can ship these five immensely valuable books 
for free examination. Yes, that’s true—you don’t send us a 
penny. ie ship the books and ask you to examine them care- 
‘ ully. Note the new Jiffy Index, the great variety of subjects 
J ‘$5,000 to $10,000 Annually covered, and the tremendously interesting articles on automo- 
D aux We guide you step b step: bt Ebsb, conferred bile engineering. If you’re satisfied—if you see the truth of our 
LaSalle students found among practicing attorneys of promise of more money for you, send only $2.00 after ten days, 
8! e furnish all text material, including fourteen- and pay the balance of only 80 at the rate of $3.00 a month. 
erm: Get, our valuable 108; “ee | You cannot help but be benefitted. Results are certain. SPECIAL 
aI - OFFER. Anyone sending NOW will receive a membership in the 
4 LaSalle Eztenston University, Dept. 376, ie ees? American Technical Society, with full consultation privileges and 
of greater value still, you will be entitled to our employment serv- 
ice FREE. Send the coupon today. 
Pl 
American Technical Society, 
Automobile Division A-347, Chicago, Il. 
You may send your complete ‘Automobile Engineering library, 5 big volumes 
bound in flexo covers, with the understanding that Iam to have ten days to 
decide if I want to keep them. I will either return them then or send you 
$2.00 then and $3.00 per month until the special low price of only $24.80 is 
paid. Send 1926 edition. 


In 20 weeks, the System of Jimmy DeForest, World’s 
Greatest Trainer and Maker of Champions, teaches you 
all there is to learn about box ing and physical training. 
Byery 6 months 30 are selected from all classes and recom- 
mended to leading promoters for engagements. Send for 
famous book, ‘‘The Golden Age o/% Boxing,’’ full of 
valuable information, photos of great boxers and pupils 
who became successes over night. Enclose 10c to cover 
cost of mailing, etc. 


JIMMY DeFOREST BOXING COURSE 
347 Madison Ave., Box 1015, New York City 


A Perfect Companion 


The Popular Magazine for Lessors Fictes 
Travel—For “Uncle Sam” 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS—MEN—BOYS 18 UP 
CARRIERS—POSTOFFICE CLERKS = §_=§ === ee 
$1700 TO $2700 YEAR 7% Tbet G20 "Roenester, NL. 


Sirs: Rush to me without charge, 32-page 

Steady Work No Layoffs og ,book with, (1) Sample Hallway, Postal Clerk 

Paid Vacations now open to men and women, 18 up; (3) Pare 
Common Education Sufficient 7, ticulars telling how to get appointment. 

MAIL COUPON 

IMMEDIATELY ,,  aaaress ....... 
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Follow 
this Man 


Secret Service Operator 38 is on the job 


OLLOW him through all the excitement of his chase 
of the counterfeit gang. See how a crafty operator 
works. Telltale finger prints on the lamp stand in 
the murdered girl’s room! The detective’s cigarette case 
is handled by the unsuspecting gangster, and a great 
mystery issolved. Better than fiction. It’s true, every 
wordof it. Noobligation. Just send the couponand get— 


FREES 


The Confidential Reports 
No. 38 Made to His Chief 


And the best part of it all is this. It may open your eyes 
to the great future for YOU asa highly paid Finger Print 
Expert. More men are needed right now. This school 
has taken men just like you and trained them for high 
official positions. This is the kind of work you would 
like. Days full of excitement. Big salaries. Rewards. 


Can you meet this test? 


Can you read and write? Are you ambitious? Would you 
give 30 minutes a day of your spare time preparing your- 
self for this profession? Would you like a life of excite. 
ment, thrilling adventures and high pay? Answer “yes” 
and I’ll show you how to attain all this. 

Send the coupon and I'll send the Free Reports—also a 
wonderful illustrated book telling of the future awaiting 
you as a linger Print Expert. 


T. G. COOKE, Pres. 


UNIVERSITY OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 14-03 Chicago, Ill, 


iT 


University of Applied Science 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 14-03. Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: — Without any obligation whatever, send me the 
Reports of Operator No. 38, also your illustrated Free Book on 
Finger Prints and your offer of a FREE course in Secret Serv- 
ice Intelligence and the Free Professional Finger Print Outfit. 


PU eee 
3 
3 
® 


PUT ee erere tier rite 


AIAN 


GUITAR 


HAWAIIAN 
GUITA 


Only 4 Motions used fn play- 
ing this fascinating instroment. 
Our native Hawaiian instruc. 


Just as the 
Natives Do tors teach you to master them 
quickly. Pictures show how, 


Everything explained clearly. 


Easy Lessons 
‘Even if you don’t know one 
note from another, the 52 
printed lessonsand theclear 
ictures make it easy to 
jearn quickly. Payas youplay. 


Write at Once 
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The Easy Mark 


By Francis Lynde 
Author of ‘‘The Split Canon Holdup,’ ‘‘Live Cargo,’ Ete. 


“Jerry’s not fat,’’ Patricia would say; ‘‘he’s just big.”’ 
It was only when, to save his business 


defense, everybody kidded him. 


But, despite her 


interest, Patricia kidnaped the ‘‘big’’ chap, decoying him into the wilder- 
ness, that Jerry had a chance to show his two-fisted, big-hearted manhood. 


CHAPTER I. 
MASTER AND MAN. 


HOUGH the windows of the four- 
teenth-story suite framed an al- 
ways interesting, not to say inspir- 
ing, view of the North River and 

its stirring maritime activities, the two 
men in the private office of the suite 
were not regardful of the scenery. Of 
the two, the one tilting in a pivot chair 
at the handsome mahogany table desk— 
well groomed, middle-aged, and with the 
face and figure of a prosperous man of 
business—was known to an inner circle 


of New York bankers and financiers as a 
successful promoter and organizer in the 
field of industrials. The other was of 
slighter build, also middle-aged, with 
shrewd eyes masking their keenness be- 
hind horn-rimmed spectacles, and with a 
bald spot carefully concealed by the man- 
ner in which his thinning, sand-colored 
hair was brushed. 

“You are trying to tell me that young 
Manning can’t be brought into line?” 
asked the chief strategist, tilting in the 
desk chair. “In big business there is no 
such word as ‘can’t,’ Bixby; you know 
that as well as I do. And in the present 
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case you simply haven’t worked the right 
combination. Manning ought to be the 
easiest of easy marks. He is nothing but 
a money-spoiled play boy—and a fat slob, 
at that.” 

“I said Manning couldn’t be per- 
suaded; and though he js pretty well 
padded as to flesh, I wouldn’t exactly 
call him a slob. I have just spent a full 
week with him, and every time I brought 
up the subject of the merger, he’d say, 
‘Apple sauce!’ and give me the horse 
laugh.” 

“Whereabouts is he?” 

“Just now he is playing around at the 
Alta Vista Inn, a resort place in the 
Rocky Mountains.” 

“You showed him what he stands’ to 
win by going in with us?” 

“He doesn’t rise to that bait. He is 
young and rich; or, as he puts it, rich 
enough. He inherited his majority stock 
in the Titan from his father, who spent 
a good many years perfecting the product 
of the mill and building up a market for 
it; so, with the son, a certain factor of 
sentiment has to be reckoned with. In 
addition to that, the Titan Company has 
retired its bonds, has a surplus big enough 
to extinguish its preferred stock, which 
is callable at par, and it has been pay- 
ing twelve to fourteen per cent or better 
on its common for a period of years— 
to say nothing of cutting a melon now 
and then.” 

“That is ancient history,” declared the 
man in the swivel chair, a trifle impa- 
tiently. “The present fact is that we are 
offering to buy the plant at a figure which 
amply compensates the stockholders. 
The Titan plant and good will are not 
worth a dollar more than six millions, and 
we are putting them in at eight. As the 
matter stands to-day, this cement merger 
won’t go through unless we can swing 
the Titan into line. The underwriting 
bankers make that a hard-and-fast con- 
dition. Manning has simply got to be 
persuaded to listen to reason.” 

“Persuasion won’t go; that’s flat,” re- 
torted Bixby. ‘As I’ve said, he doesn’t 
care a hoot for the money-making part 
of it. More than that, he developed an- 
other sentimental streak while I was try- 
ing to convince him. One of the elder 


Manning’s fads, if you want to call it 
a fad, was to build up an organization 
of picked men, most of whom own their 
homes in Titanville and have their jobs, 
as young Manning puts it, ‘for life or 
good behavior.’ ” 

“Never mind the details. 
brief.” 

“Tt seems that a delegation of these 
men, hearing of the proposed merger, 
went to Manning before he left Titanville 
a month ago, protesting that they would 
be mere numbers on the pay roll in the 
big corporation, and begging him to stand 
out. They made him believe that the 
success of the company in the past has 
been largely owing to their loyalty and 
good work—which is doubtless the fact— 
and he tells me he doesn’t propose to 
take any step that will cause them to 
lose their identity by becoming so many 
inconsequent cogs in a big wheel.” 

“That is pure piffle! If business had 
to wait upon the approval of a lot of 
workingmen, it would never get any- 
where.” 

“That is what I tried to tell Manning, 
but he made some joke about man’s in- 
humanity to man and went off to play 
tennis with his crowd of time killers.” 

The strategic chief brought his chair 
to the perpendicular with a snap. 

“You are losing your grip, Bixby!” he 
barked out irritably. ‘Are you willing 
to admit that you’ve wasted a week or 
more on this fat play boy without getting 
any results?” 


Make it 


But Judson Bixby merely took off his 

horn-rimmed spectacles and began to 
polish the lenses with his handkerchief. 

“My time wasn’t wholly wasted,” he 
replied evenly. “What I have said was 
that Manning can’t be persuaded. But, 
as you know, there are more ways of 
killing a cat than by choking it to death 
with thick cream.” 

“Well, come to the point: What is the 
other way—in Manning’s case?” 

“First, let me ask a question. Do you 
happen to know Manning’s attorneys, 
Strickland, Boris & Strickland?” 

“Of course I know them.” 

“Well, so do I; or, rather, I know the 
inner workings of their business, so far 
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as it concerns Gerald Manning, which 
is more to the purpose. John Strickland, 
the senior member of the firm, was one 
of the executors of the Manning estate, 
and he has acted, since the father’s death, 
as a sort of ex-officio guardian and busi- 
ness adviser to young Gerald. By dig- 
ging around a bit under cover, I learned, 
through a clerk in the Strickland offices, 
that when Gerald went to Europe last 
year for the summer he gave John Strick- 
land a blanket power of attorney to act 
for him in his absence.” 

“All right; what of that?” 

“just this: that power of attorney has 
never been revoked. It still holds good.” 

“Supposing it does? Strickland 
wouldn’t act in a matter involving the 
future of the Titan Company and young 
Manning’s fortune—or the bigger part of 
it—without consulting his principal.” 

“Under certain conditions he might 
feel that he was compelled to act. Let 
us suppose a case. Here is this merger 
pending. Nobody outside of the inner 
circle knows that its putting over de- 
pends upon the inclusion of the Titan 
mill and market. That being the fact, 
it would be comparatively easy to make 
it appear that the shoe is on the other 
foot; that the salvation of the Titan 
property depends upon the acceptance of 
the merger terms; that, if these terms are 
not accepted, disaster is pretty sure to fol- 
low—ruinous competition and all that. 
You see what I mean.” 

“There won’t be any competition or 
merger if the Titan is left out.” 

“Granted; but that is not public in- 
formation—yet. The question is: What 
would John Strickland do if the case were 
put up convincingly to him in this light? 
Would he come in to save the Titan’s 
bacon, or would he stay out and take 
the chance of losing it?” 

“As I have said, Strickland wouldn’t 
do anything at-all without consulting 
Manning.” 

“But suppose Manning can’t be found. 
And suppose the fatal day of decision 
arrives, and still he can’t be found. What 
then?” 

The chief strategist shook his head 
slowly. 

“We are not exactly Chinese bandits, 


Bixby. We are skating too close to the 
law, as it is, to be able to afford anything 
that smacks of strong-arm methods.” 

The subaltern wire-puller’s laugh was 
no more than a subdued chuckle, and 
what he said appeared to have no bear- 
ing upon the cement merger. 

“You’ve never met my niece, Patricia, 
have you, Blandish?” 

“No; but I have seen her; had her 
pointed out to me once in the Biltmore 
dining room.” 

The subdued chuckle came again. 

“T am supposed to be her guardian; 
in these days. Needless to tell you, that 
amounts to mighty little. Patsy is of 
age, she is up to the minute, and she is 
pretty much of a law unto herself, like 
other free and unfettered young women 
of the present moment. She spent last 
summer, or a good part of it, at a ‘dude 
ranch’ in Wyoming; and this summer 
she is playing around with a bunch of 
high-flyers of her own kidney at a certain 
resort hotel in the same western State.” 

Blandish bit the end of a cigar and 
lighted it. 

“T suppose, in your own good time, you 
will tell me what all this has to do with 
Manning and the Titan plant,” he said, 
frowning through the cloud of tobacco 
smoke. 

“The point is just this: The resort 
hotel happens to be the Alta Vista, where 
Manning is also one of the play bunch, 
and he and Patsy—well, I don’t know 
how much there is between them. Maybe 
Patsy only wants his scalp to tuck under 
her belt along with the others she has 
accumulated. But don’t you think the 
situation offers possibilities? Not illegal 
ones, of course, just extra legal, as you 
might say.” 

“You mean u 

“Never mind what I mean. If you 
don’t know, you can go on the witness 
stand and swear you don’t. The main 
question is this: If Manning should be— 
er—lost for a fortnight or so, could you 
bring pressure enough to bear upon John 
Strickland to make him use that power 
of attorney for the protection of his prin- 
cipal? The success of what I have in 
mind hangs upon that.” 

The promoter of great industrial agegre- 
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gations got out of his chair and went to 
stand at one of the windows commanding 
a view of the North River. When he 
turned to face the subaltern plotter at the 
desk end, he had made his decision. 

“Bixby, you are a damned rascal, but 
I believe you have found the one way out 
of. the mess. Go to it and wire me. 
When you pass the word, we'll put the 
screws under Strickland, and it will go 
hard with us if we can’t make him be- 
lieve he is obliged to act. Go to it and 
don’t lose any time!” 


CHAPTER II. 
UNCLE JUDSON. 


UST forty-eight hours after the con- 

ference with his chief in the private 
office of the New York skyscraper suite, 
Judson Bixby, somewhat travel cramped 
and dusty, descended from the Overland 
Flyer at the way station of Alta Vista, 
the station being the railroad connection 
for the summer-resort hotel of the same 
name nestling in a scenic paradise at 
the mouth of Antelope Cafion twenty- 
odd miles to the north. 

On the station platform he was met 
by a flippantly cheerful and piquantly 
attractive young woman in knickers and 
a rather gaudy sports coat, with a leather 
helmet pulled down over her bobbed hair 
and a pair of goggles hanging by their 
string around her neck. 

“Here we are again!” was the young 
woman’s breezy greeting. ‘Welcome 
back to the great open spaces, where 
men are men and women are angels or 
vamps, as the case may be. Your wire 
of this morning positively gave me a 
shock. Didn’t you say, when you went 
East last week, that you’d had enough 
of the wild and woolly to do you for the 
remainder of your life?” 

“My dear, I did, and I had. But, when 
duty calls 2 

“Whoops!” exclaimed the girl. “I sup- 
pose ‘duty’ means me. What have I been 
doing that I ought not to have done? 
Or is it something I’ve left undone?” 

“Neither, as it happens. But don’t 
make me talk here and now, Patsy; I’m 
too dry and dusty. Have you your 
car?” 


“T’ve something much jazzier than a 
car. It is around on the plaza. Come 
along, and we'll do a disappearing act, 
pronto.” 

When they had circled the small sta- 
tion building, Mr. Judson Bixby was a 
trifle startled to find that the “something 
jazzier” was a two-seater biplane, re- 
splendent in yellow varnish and silvery 
aluminum. 

“See here, girlie, what’s all this?” he 
demanded. 

“It’s Tommie Bentley’s new bus. I 
borrowed it, or rather stole it, in honor 
of the occasion. Hop in, and I’ll show 
you how to strap yourself so you won’t 
tumble out and mess up the scenery.” 

“But, hold on, Patsy. I didn’t know 
you could fly one of these things!” 

The young woman wrinkled her short 
nose and showed her pretty teeth in a 
boyish laugh. 

“There are heaps of things you don’t 
know about me yet, Uncle Jud. I’m not 
a licensed pilot, or anything of that sort, 
if that is what you mean; I’ve just 
learned by rubbering around and horning 
in on people who are lucky enough to be 
able to sport a plane. Climb in and be 
comfy.” 

“But are you sure you can handle this 
thing?” 

“There’s nothing sure in this mutable 
world of ours. But I managed to get 
here in it without crashing, and I guess 
I can get back. Let’s not keep the audi- 
ence waiting.” 

As the little group of station loungers 
gathered curiously about the plane, mak- 
ing way for him, Bixby, shelving the dan- 
gerous possibilities, climbed gingerly into 
the after cockpit. Here Patricia showed 
him how to buckle himself into the safety 
belt, patting him encouragingly on the 
back and saying: ‘You won’t have time 
to worry; it will soon be over—one way 
or the other.” Then she asked a couple 
of the loungers to start the motor, telling 
them how to do it, and swung up to take 
her place at the controls. 

The unwilling flight passenger had a 
confused impression of seeing two men 
linking hands to pull at the propeller, 
while two others crouched to remove the 
chocks under the wheels. Then he heard 
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the word “Contact!” hurled back at him 
on a roaring blast that made him cringe 
and gasp for breath. ‘Now he shut his 
eyes tightly and resigned himself to his 
fate, hardly daring to breathe until, some 
fifteen or twenty minutes later, the plane 
swooped, flattened out, and taxied to a 
stop on the only level fairway of the 
golf course at Alta Vista Inn. 

“Never again—never in this world!” 
he panted, as Patricia unbuckled him 
and gave him a hand out of the machine. 
Then: “You are a frightfully reckless 
little dare-devil, Patsy! It’s only a ques- 
tion of time until you will take just one 
chance too many. Don’t you realize 
that?” 

“We don’t stop to realize nowadays,” 
was the careless reply. ‘The present mo- 
ment is enough for most of us.” Then, 
as they walked together to the h®tel: 
“What was it you wanted to see me 
about, Uncle Jud?” 

“Give me a little time—time to get my 
breath and a bath and shave. Remember 
that I’ve ridden something over two thou- 
sand miles in stuffy trains—no light task 
at my time of life.” 

“But why have you taken all that 
trouble?” 

“Because I thought your happiness 
might be involved, my dear. If you'll 
wait for me here on the veranda——”’ 

“Of course; I’ve nothing else to do. 
The bunch went on a horseback trip up 
the cafion this morning, but your wire cut 
me out of it. Don’t be long. I’m per- 
ishing to know about the happiness in- 
volvement.” 


ALF an hour later, when Mr. Bixby 
reappeared, refreshed and shaved 
and, incidentally, with his parching thirst 
allayed, he found Patricia sitting cross- 
legged on the veranda railing, throwing 
kisses to a party of young people ambling 
up the driveway on weary horses. These 
were the “bunch” returning from the 
cafion exploration. The emissary of big 
business broke in hastily. 
“Don’t mix me up in that mob, Patsy. 
I want you to myself for a little while. 
It’s important.” 
“You needn’t worry about the bunch. 
In five minutes every last one of them 


will be in a bathtub. Where shall we 
go—up to my rooms?” 

“Oh, no; it is good enough out here,” 
he declared, drawing up a couple of 
veranda chairs. After they were seated: 
“T’ll begin in the middle of things, Patsy. 
Just how much do you care for Gerald 
Manning?” 

Her laugh was almost a giggle. “So 
that is it, is it? What deep, dark, des- 
perate thing have you been digging out 
of Jerry’s past? Doesn’t he figure as a 
mamma’s boy, not too bad looking and 
especially easy to live with?” 

“Oh, my dear girl; you mistake me en- 
tirely. I know nothing whatever against 
Manning as a man, except his—er— 
shortsighted pig-headedness in business 
matters.” 

“Well, that’s rather a mouthful, isn’t 
it?” inquired the modern young woman. 
“One wouldn’t wish to marry a pig- 
headed person with bad eyes.” 

“Ah! That is precisely what I have 
traveled two thousand miles to find out, 
Patsy. Is it a question of marriage?” 

“Who knows?” she flung back, with 
the carefree laugh that came so easily. 

Judson Bixby shook his head in sober 
deprecation. ‘Don’t you ever take any- 
thing seriously, Patsy?” 

“Nothing so seriously serious as mar- 
riage—not yet.” 

“Then you don’t care for Manning in 
that way?” 

“W-e-l-l, I might, in some circum- 
stances.” 

“As for example?” 

This time her smile was an impish grin. 
“You press me too hard, unky, dear. 
How can I tell? For one thing, I’d want 
to know him a lot better than I do now.” 

“Why, Patsy!—you’ve known him for 
years!” 

“Oh, yes, after a fashion—just as I 
have known a lot of other boys. But no- 
body really knows anybody, the way 
we're living nowadays. We are like a 
lot of well-painted boats; the paint is 
pretty, but the wood under it may be 
good and sound, or it may be just punk.” 

“T don’t quite follow you. I thought 
there were no reticences in your genera- 
tion—at least there don’t seem to be.” 

“Oh, that!” she said airily, “Of 
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course, we say what we think; that’s only 
decent. But that isn’t just what I 
meant.” 

“Well, what did you mean?” 

“What I said—or tried to say—that 
our manner of living doesn’t give us a 
chance to get under the paint on the 
pretty boats. Life is too easy. Take 
this bunch here at the hotel. Not a single 
one of them, man or woman—including 
yours truly—has ever been up against the 
real thing in life. Plenty of money, you 
know, and nothing to do but to play 
around. Nobody knows what any one of 
us would be or do if the bottom should 
suddenly drop out. There’s Jerry, now; 
a big, good-natured, good-hearted boy, 
and, as I’ve said, easy to look at and 
easy to live with. But some of us are 
just cave-womanish enough to ask for 
something more.” 

Bixby had a sort of mixed feeling that 
this light-hearted and apparently light- 
minded young person was somehow drag- 
ging him out beyond his depth. And he 
had not traveled upward of two thousand 
miles to be submerged in a deep sea of 
ethical abstractions. — 

“Coming back to Manning’s obtuse- 
ness,” he said, “I have been wondering 
how far you would go to save him from 
stubbing his toe and falling down.” 

“How far I would go? Is it a joke, 
Uncle Jud?” 

“Nothing like it. Listen.” 

FoR five minutes he spoke rapidly and 

earnestly, realizing there might be 
an untimely interruption at any mo- 
ment. The story he told held to the 
facts far enough to make it plausible, but 
not so far as to make it defeat the end 
he had in view. And the conclusion was 
a straightforward question. Did she care 
enough for Manning to try to save him 
from the consequences of his foolish, bov- 
ish obstinacy? 

Her reply was unqualified. 

“Anybody who knows Jerry, or even 
the outside coat of paint of him, would 
willingly do that much for him. He is 
a good egg, is Jerry. But I don’t quite 
see the ‘how,’ so far as I am concerned; 
I mean, how I am to crash in on the 
plot.” 


“That,” he hastened to say, “is a mere 
detail. I leave it to your nimble wit and 
ingenuity. I am sure you can manage it 
if you put your mind to it. The one 
point, as I have suggested, is to isolate 
Manning for a few days; to get him out 
of reach of the telegraph and telephones. 
In other words, to arrange things so that 
he can’t handicap those who have his 
best interests at heart, and who, in his 
absence and unreachability, so to speak, 
will do what is best for—er—for all con- 
cerned, don’t you see?” 

She looked up quickly, and he had a 
fleeting impression that her wide-open 
gray eyes were reading his inmost 
thoughts. 

“Where do you come in on all this, 
Uncle Jud?” she asked. 

It was a shot straight to the bull’s-eye, 
but the sharpest-sighted scorer would 
have failed to see the target wince. 

“I? Why, my dear girl, is that gener- 
ous? Where should I ‘come in,’ as you 
put it, save as your interests may be 
involved? If they are not; if you don’t 
care enough for Manning to be his good 
angel in the matter; why, of course, that 
ends it.” 

“H’m! Anybody who knows Jerry 
would care, as I’ve said.” A long pause, 
and then: “How much time is there?” 

“Er—very little, if anything helpful is 
to be accomplished.” 

Another thoughtful pause, and at the 
end of it: “I must go and dress for din- 
ner. The ‘how’ is going to ask for a bit 
of thinking. If we were at Palm Beach, 
now, with the cabin cruiser, instead of 
here in the Rockies, it would be much 
simpler. But we'll see. Maybe I can 
wangle it.” 

After she left him, Bixby found a cigar 
and lighted it, smoking it to the final inch 
in fairly comfortable peace of mind. The 
seed had been planted in the lush soil of 
an up-to-date young woman’s mind, and 
—or so he hoped—without arousing her 
too-questioning suspicions of an ulterior 
motive. Having been planted, the seed 
would doubtless speedily germinate and 
bear fruit. Just what the nature of the 
fruit would be, he had no means of know- 
ing; but that, as he had remarked, was a 
detail. Patricia had enlisted and signed 
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the articles, and her shrewd wit could 
be trusted to devise ways and means. 

The only remaining hazard was the 
question of time. At any moment Man- 
ning might get a wire from New York 
upsetting everything. One could only 
pray to the gods of chicanery that noth- 
ing so disastrous might happen on this 
occasion. 

At dinner, an hour later, Bixby had a 
small table to himself in an alcove, sit- 
ting where he could observe as he ate. 
Patricia was at a table for ten, with other 
members of the younger group; and so 
was Manning. It was a hilarious party 
at the long table, and though Bixby could 
not overhear what was said, he could see 
that eight of the ten were evidently jol- 
lying Manning about .something; and 
that, whatever the something was, Patri- 
cia was playing up to it. 


At the group table Patricia had con- 

fessed her crime of larceny in help- 
ing herself to Tommie Bentley’s airplane 
for the flight to the railroad station, and 
the crime had been joyously condoned by 
the plane’s owner. But the confession 
had evoked a mild protest from one mem- 
ber of the group; a young man whose 
fair hair, round face and well-fleshed fig- 
ure had, in his schoolboy days, earned 
for him the nickname of “Pudge Man- 
ning,” or, upon more jeering occasions, 
“Mamma’s Boy.” 

“You are going to pull off some giddy 
stunt like that once too often, Patsy,” 
was the form the protest took. “One of 
these fine days your good angel is going 
to be caught napping, and you’ll come a 
cropper.” 

The decently prudent admonition 
promptly drew a cross fire of defense for 
the reckless amateur. 

“Don’t you let Jerry scare you, Pat.” 

“There spoke a hundred and ninety 
pounds of good old solid caution.” : 

“You wouldn’t take a chance like that 
for a farm in paradise, would you, 
Jerry?” 

“Take him along with you the next 
time you swipe my plane and do a few 
flops with him,” said Tommie Bentley. 

The buit of all this friendly ridicule 
laughed good-naturedly. 


“Nobody loves a fat man,” he re- 
marked. “Just the same 2 

“Wait a minute,” Patricia broke in. 
Then to Bentley: ‘Tommie, will you 
lend me your plane to-morrow morning?” 

“Surest thing you know. [I'll risk the 
bus if you'll risk your neck.” 

Patricia turned quickly upon Manning 
at her left. 

“Jerry, dear, to-morrow morning I’m 
going to fly Tommie’s plane up to where I 
can peek over the top of the range and 
see what’s on the other side. I dare you 
to go with me!” 

In the applause which greeted this 
harebrained announcement Manning did 
not join. So far from it, he tried ear- 
nestly to dissuade the reckless one; but 
his earnestness proved the crowd at the 
table to clap and jeer and call out: “Go 
to it, Patsy! You’ve got him on the run! 
Atta boy!” 

“You are trying to tell me you won’t 
take my dare?” said Patricia, with the 
barest hint of a taunt in her tone. 

Manning’s reply was evasive. “You 
know you can’t bluff me, Patsy; you’ve 
tried it before. But, with the little ex- 
perience you’ve had in a bird machine, 
it’s a crazy stunt. Besides 2 

Patricia appealed to the table. 

“You see!” she exclaimed. “Jerry says 
he loves me, and yet -he’ll let me go five 
thousand feet in the blue all by my poor 
little lonesome. Isn’t it sad?” 

“Probably he thinks the plane mightn’t 
crash so hard if it doesn’t have his hun- 
dred and all the other pounds in it,” re- 
marked the brown-eyed young woman 
sitting opposite Manning; and Bentley 
put in: “If Jerry kicks out, we'll hog tie 
him and throw him into the passenger 
cockpit for you, Pat.” 

Manning joined in the laugh that Bent- 
ley’s offer brought forth, saying: “You 
people all know I’m too good-natured to 
refuse anybody anything. Ill take your 
silly dare, Patsy. There are good reasons. 
why I shouldn’t, but we’ll ditch them. 
Will you lend me your flying togs, Tom- 
mie?” 

“If you can manage to squeeze your 
royal heaviness into them, which is doubt- 
ful. But, perhaps, after a night of nerv- 
ous apprehension, you'll be a bit less ele- 
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phantine in the morning. How about 
that?” 

Again there was a laugh at his ex- 
pense, and again he said, with an imi- 
tation of ruefulness: “Didn’t I say that 
nobody loves a fat man?” 

Here Patricia was moved to say: 

“But yowre not fat, Jerry; you’re just 
big and, and—er——”’ 

“Big and soft and fumblesome and no- 
account generally, in the useful scheme 
of things. You may as well say it as 
think it. Never mind; I’ve taken your 
dare in all of my poundage. We'll do the 
bird act together in the morning by the 
bright light, according to program, and, 
if you ditch us to make a Roman holi- 
day for the audience, I’ll let my estate 
pay for the plane and the human ob- 
sequies.” 

All of this, at his table in the alcove, 
Mr. Judson Bixby missed, as a matter of 
course, being out of hearing. Some things, 
however, he was able to infer. But later, 
when he was smoking his after-dinner 
cigar in a shadowed corner of the ve- 
randa, two young men of the party came 
to burn cigarettes in his vicinity. They 
were still talking and laughing over the 
table episode. 

“We josh Jerry a good bit about his 
bigness, but I'll tell the world he has his 
nerve, just the same. He’s a good sport, 
all right. Patsy could have kidded me 
until the cows come home before I’d have 
taken her up. I wonder what got into 
her to make her give him such a dare?” 

“Vou never can tell what Patsy’ll do 
when she is pushed to it,” said the other. 
“And about Jerry’s nerve: I’m not so 
sure. He fought off all he could until 
we deviled him into accepting. I’m not 
blaming him any. I’m like you; if Patsy 
had picked me for the goat instead of 
him, she’d have to bind and gag me 
first. Nothing like that for little Willie!” 

“Sunrise to-morrow morning is the 
fatal hour, isn’t it? Isn’t that what she 
said?” 

“Sunrise it is—on the links; and that’s 
a beastly time to turn us all out of bed. 
But it’ll be too much of a circus to miss.” 

“Tl say it will.” 

A pause for a moment, and then the 
first speaker began again. 


“Did you see the bulletin posted up at 
the telegraph desk in the lobby?” 

“No; what was it?” 

“Another train robbery—biggest haul 
of the season. Bunch of bandits held up 
the eastbound flyer just west of the 
mountains last night and got away with a 
cartload of loot—half a million or so, 
the wire says. Shot the train engineer 
when he tried to pull out and balk 
’7em.”’ 

“Getting to be so those holdup fellows 
don’t stop at anything. I saw a lot of 
people at the wire desk as I came out, 
but I didn’t know what they were rubber- 
ing at. What became of the bandits?” 

“Took to the mountains on horseback, 
so the bulletin says.. Glad they are not 
on our side of the big hills.” 

“Here, too,” said the other; and at 
that the two young men tossed their half- 
burned cigarettes over the veranda rail- 
ing and moved away. 

Judson Bixby clipped the tip of a 
fresh cigar and lighted it. He had paid 
little attention to the tale of brigandage; 
had scarcely heard it. It was what had 
preceded the mention of the train rob- 
bery that interested him. ‘So Patricia 
had set the trap for the fat boy already, 
had she? Bixby, hardened as he was 
on the side of the natural affections, was 
still human enough to hope that her 
plan did not include anything so hazard- 
ous as the talk of the two young men 
seemed to indicate. 

It was more than likely that it didn’t, 
he concluded. Something might be 
charged off to the account of the exuber- 
ance of modern youth and the tendency 
to exaggerate. Whatever her plan might 
be, Patricia doubtless knew what she was 
about. He reflected that, with all her 
recklessness, she usually carried a pretty 
level head. 

The next thing to do was to try to 
come to some understanding with the 
young woman telegraph operator in the 
hotel lobby, to the end that an inoppor- 
tune wire from John Strickland in New 
York should not intervene at the wrong 
moment; and, after the second cigar was 
well lighted, Judson Bixby left his out- 
door lounging chair to interview the tele- 
graph operator. 
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CHAPTER III. 
LOST VALLEY. 


[N this Northern region the summer sun 
rises at an impossible hour for the city- 
bred man. Judson Bixby, however, did 
not fail to put in an appearance on the 
golf links to make one in a gathering 
of onlookers, including all of the younger 
guests of the inn and some who were not 
so young. The center of interest was the 
airplane which Patricia had flown to the 
railroad station the previous afternoon; 
it was placed in the level fairway, ready 
for the take-off, and about it three peo- 
ple, two of them helmeted, leather-coated 
and gloved against the cold of the higher 
altitudes—Manning looking as if he had 
been melted and poured into his borrowed 
togs—were busying themselves. 

Bixby spoke to a young man beside 
him, one of the two whose talk he had 
overheard on the veranda in the after- 
dinner interval of cigar smoking. 

‘“What’s going on out there?” he asked, 
making his question appear the casual 
query of a disinterested spectator. 

“Little stunt of Patsy Colemore’s. She 
gave it out at dinner last night that she 
was going to borrow Tommie Bentley’s 
bus and fly it to the top of the range and 
back, and she stumped Jerry Manning to 
go along. Don’t think he was very keen 
to take the dare, but we all chipped in 
together and helped her push him over 
the edge.” f 

“Why didn’t Manning want to go?” 

“Can’t say—unless he’s just naturally 
afraid of high altitudes. Some people 
are, you know.” 

“Anything particularly dangerous 
about this stunt, as you call it?” 

“Wouldn’t be, maybe, if Patsy were a 
trained pilot. But she isn’t. She’s a raw 
amateur—never been up more than a 
few hundred feet or so; and it’s a good 
five-thousand-foot climb to the top of the 
big hills. But that doesn’t faze her. 
She’d try anything once; she’s that kind 
of a girl, you know.” 

“And the other fellow out there with 
them—who is he?” 

“That’s Tommie. He’s the chap that 
owns the plane. He’s taking ‘his risk, 
too.” 


“The possible loss of his machine, you 
mean?” 

“Yep. If they come a crash, he’ll be 
out quite a little money.” 

Out on the fairway the three, who 
were going over the plane and tuning it 
for the high flight, separated; the two in 
flying clothes climbed into their respec- 
tive cockpits, and the plane owner beck- 
oned for volunteers to help in the take- 
off. Three or four men among the on- 
lookers responded, and a boy in the bell- 
hop livery of the inn dodged in and out 
among them. Bixby did not have to look 
twice to see that the boy had a yellow 
telegraph envelope in his hand, with 
which he was signaling to Manning, and 
the emissary of big business gritted out a 
malediction aimed at the faithless young 
woman in the telegraph alcove of the inn. 
The previous evening she had promised to 
take her own time about delivering any 
New York message addressed to Gerald 
Manning. 

At the angry imprecation, the young 
man to whom he had spoken, said: 

“T beg your pardon?”’ 

“Stepped on a pebble,” was Bixby’s 
excuse for the bad language he had used, 
as he marked the race of the boy mes- 
senger. He was hoping that the lad 
might stumble and fall down before he 
could deliver the yellow envelope. 


‘THE boy didn’t stumble, but he did 

something which promised to be as 
effective. Two of the volunteer helpers 
had linked hands to turn the motor over 
by pulling at a propeller blade, and two 
others were under the wings, ready to 
remove the chocks blocking the wheels of 
the ground gear. In his interest in the 
proceedings, the boy stopped and became 
a gaping onlooker. But, at the last mo- 
ment, he remembered his errand and ran 
to the side of the plane. 

Bixby swore again, this time under his 
breath, when he saw Manning reach 
down and take the yellow envelope from 
the bell boy’s hand. Then he could 
scarcely believe his eyes when he saw 
‘Manning shove the message, unopened, 
into a pocket of his aviation coat and go 
on buckling himself in with the safety 
belt. He was still adjusting the safety 
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appliance when the motor took the spark 
and roared explosively; the chocks were 
jerked away, and the plane taxied down 
the fairway to take the air gracefully at 
the end of its ground run. 

There were cheers and the waving of 
hats from the spectators, as the plane, 
quite skillfully handled, as it appeared, 
began to spiral in wide circles for alti- 
tude. If Judson Bixby experienced any 
belated compunctions or regrets, he did 
not betray them outwardly. In common 
with the others of the group of onlookers, 
he craned his neck to follow the move- 
ments of the glistening mechanical 
dragon fly until it became a mere speck 
in the sky. Afterward he walked back 
‘to the inn, where, having first had it out 
with the young woman at the telegraph 
desk for not keeping faith with him, he 
dispatched a cipher message to his chief 
in New York. This done, he bought a 
Denver paper at the news stand and put 
in the time, while waiting for the regular 
breakfast hour, reading a detailed ac- 
count of the desperate, but highly suc- 
cessful, train robbery of two nights earlier 
at Siding No. 12. 

So much for the groundling plotter. At 
about this time, high above the cares of 
earth, Tommie Bentley’s dragon-fly ma- 
chine was attaining a height great enough 
to overtop the mountain summits, where 
the old snow was still lying like white 
scars in the bare gulches and capping 
the higher peaks, and its venturesome pi- 
lot tad straightened it out upon a west- 
ward course toward the mighty barrier. 
The plane, latest product of the factories, 
was equipped with all the accessories 
which ingenuity could devise and money 
pay for, among them a speaking tube, 
making communication by word of mouth 
possible between the two cockpits, in 
spite of the deafening roar of the 
motor. 

When the hotel at the cafion’s mouth 
had become a mere miscroscopic dot on 
the earth’s surface, Patricia wigwagged 
to her passenger. She was calling his at- 
tention to the speaking contrivance. 
Manning put the tube to his ear and 
heard a teasing voice say: ‘Everything 
lovely, Jerry, dear?” 

“A bit chilly, but all serene, so far.” 


“Not even a bit queasy in your 
tummy?” 

“What do you take me for—a land- 
lubber?” 

“Then you are still feeling friendly?” 

“More than friendly—almost affec- 
tionate.” 

“Don’t you realize that you’re taking 
a frightful chance with a raw amateur? 
The altimeter says we’re something over 
five thousand feet above the good old 
earth.” 

“Right-o! What’s the difference? A 
crash at five hundred would be just as 
fatal.” 

“But, from what you said last night 
at dinner, I thought you were afraid of 
high altitudes.” 

“I was obliged to say something, 
wasn’t I?” 

“Then it wasn’t nervousness that made 
you fight my offer?” 

“No.” 

“What was it, then?” 

“Might have had some little considera- 
tion for you, don’t you think? It’s a 
crazy stunt, if you don’t mind my saying 
so through a piece of rubber with a hole 
in it.” 

A faint chuckle came through the tube, 
and then: 

“Yes, Jerry, dear; it’s a lot crazier than 
you think. You may not believe it, but 
I’m acting as your guardian angel just 
now. That’s better than trying to vamp 
you, isn’t it?” 


THE mountains were drawing nearer, 
and, though it was really a windless 
morning, there were mountaintop eddies 
and swirls to make the amateur give her 
whole attention to the navigation of the 
ship. By gaining a slightly greater alti- 
tude the air pockets and swirls were left 
behind—or below—and a few minutes 
later the snow-capped summits were over- 
passed, and the plane was dropping, to 
float over a region of lower heights and 
valleys, a terrain, save in isolated valley 
depressions, blanketed by primeval for- 
ests of conifers, pine, spruce and fir. 
Quite naturally Manning looked to see 
Patricia bank for a turn which should 
head the plane back toward the inhabited 
side of things, now that she had made 
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good her promise to fly to the top of the 
mountain world. When she failed to do 
so; when she merely flew the ship back 
and forth over the jumble of lower 
heights, cafions and valleys almost aim- 
lessly, as it seemed; he supposed she was 
searching for a gap or pass which would 
enable her to return without again having 
to climb to the chilling altitude of the 
snowy summits. 

In this ranging back and forth it was 
not until he glanced over the side of the 
fuselage and saw the forest, apparently 
rising to meet the storming plane,- that 
he realized that something had gone 
wrong. Turning quickly, he saw that 
Patricia seemed to be fighting desper- 
ately with the controls. The plane would 
nose up for a short distance and then 
plunge downward again. Unless a two- 
seater has a second set of controls in the 
after cockpit, and the passenger occupant 
has a sufficient knowledge of the flying 
art to enable him to use them—two con- 
ditions lacking in the present instance— 
there is nothing that the unfortunate per- 
son in the rear seat can do in an emer- 
gency save to sit tight and hope for the 
best. 

Manning did both, and he was much 
too well balanced to*say or do anything 
to distract Patricia, who appeared to be 

_Straining every nerve to make the ship 
behave itself. Nevertheless, with each 
succeeding downward swoop the treetops 
came nearer, and a crash seemed to be 
inevitable. Manning glanced around. 
The descent, which had every aspect of 
being uncontrollable, was into a pocket- 
like valley with high mountains on one 
side and a lower, though quite precipi- 
tous, range on the other. Both ranges 
were heavily wooded. The valley itself 
was also forested, but not so thickly. 
There were open spaces at irregular in- 
tervals, meadowlike stretchés on either 
side of a swift mountain stream which 
ran foaming over its boulders toward the 
western extremity of the shut-in gash be- 
tween the two mountain ranges. 

Since it became speedily evident that 
Patricia’s struggles to regain control of 
the descending plane were apparently 
destined to fail, Manning unbuckled his 
safety belt and prepared for the worst. 
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If a forced landing had to be made, he 
took it for granted that Patricia would 
do her best to bring the ship down in 
one of the larger, meadowlike openings. 
But she seemed to be unable to reach 
any of these, and when the failing power 
was finally shut off, and the plane came 
to earth and made a short, bumpy run to 
a stop, it was in one of the smallest of 
the intervals; a tangle of high grass and 
tiny evergreen saplings, out of which 
the most skillful aviator could scarcely 
hope to make a take-off. 

When the defeated amateur twisted 
herself to look back at her passenger, she 
seemed to be registering the deepest 
chagrin. 

“T wish you’d see what I’ve done, 
Jerry!” she exclaimed. ‘Don’t you think 
I ought to be keelhauled or something?” 

Manning’s grin was boyishly good-na- 
tured. 

“We're both still alive and undam- 
aged; that’s so much to the good. What 
happened?” 

“The motor! Didn’t you see how it 
kept going slower and slower? We sim- 
ply had to land if the motor wouldn’t 
pull, didn’t we?” 

“Sure thing. Not the best place in 
the world, perhaps, but at that, we’re 
lucky not to be hanging up somewhere 
in the treetops.” 

“Isnt that the truth? Gee! I wish we 
could only have kept going until we 
reached one of those bigger fields!” she 
lamented. “I don’t see how we are ever 
going to get Tommie’s bus out of this 
mess of a place, do you?” With so much 
for the lamentation, however, she sud- 
denly became cheerful. “But, you know, 
it isn’t half as bad as it might have been. 
We might have come down in some place 
where we would have been frightfully 
lost.” 

“Meaning that we’re not lost, as it is?” 
He had got out of the stranded plane and 
was lifting her to the ground. 

“Ym hoping we’re not. You remem- 
ber, I told you I spent most of last sum- 
mer on a dude ranch?” 

“I do. Also, I remember that you 
crashed your promise to make one of my 
house-boat party down the coast to do 
it. 
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“Don’t be spiteful, honey. It’s a 
woman’s privilege to change her mind. 
But, about the ranch—this valley is a 
part of it; or, rather, it is one of those 
places the cowboy guides used to take 
us to, to camp out and fish and do moun- 
tain-climbing ‘stunts. There are some 
log houses down at the other end, where 
we had our camp, and I was trying to 
get as near to them as I could before we 
had to land.” 

Manning shook his head. 
see any houses.” 

“T did; one of them, at least. That is 
how I knew the place. Let’s go and find 
them. Maybe we can get help to clear 
a way for the plane and find somebody 
who can tell us what is the matter with 
the motor. There is sure to be a camp- 
ing party in here.” 

Manning was grinning again. 

“Say, Patsy, that’s one of the things 
that makes everybody hand it to you. 
No matter what happens, you’re never 
knocked all the way out of the box. How 
far is it to this camping dump?” 

“Not very far. The whole valley is 
only about two miles long, as I remem- 
ber it.” 

He stooped and looked under the plane. 

“Fm! See here! It isn’t only the 
motor. I thought I felt something give 
way when we hit the ground. When we 
get out of this trap, it won’t be in Tom- 
mie’s ship. Look at that wheel on the 
other side.” 


“T didn’t 


AGAIN Patricia proved her superiority 
to the unexpected happenings. The 
right-hand wheel of the ground gear had 
collapsed in the hasty landing, and until 
it could be replaced the plane was a fix- 
ture. 


“Well! Of all the bad luck!” she ex- 
claimed, with a little laugh. “Now we 
are in for it, and no mistake! But never 


mind. Maybe we can borrow horses at 
the fishing camp. Do you hate me 
fiercely, Jerry, dear?” 

“Not yet,” he returned, matching her 
laugh. “You're giving me too good a 
chance to make you eat your words.” 

“What words?” 

“What you said, or intimated, last 
night at the dinner table—that I was 


a poor sport. Perhaps, before we are 
through with this——” 

“No; you’ve got me all wrong, big boy. 
What I meant was—— Oh—I don’t 
know just what I did mean; but, what- 
ever it was, it applied to all of us play 
people. Let’s go and find that camp. All 
we have to do is to follow the river.” 

Making their way out of the glade 
where the plane had come to grief, they 
set out in single file for the lower end 
of the parklike valley, following the gen- 
eral direction of the little river bisecting 
it. From time to time, Patricia, who was 
letting Manning break trail for her 
through the grovings and tangled grass of 
the intervales, cast questioning glances 
up at the heights on either hand, and if 
her file leader had had eyes in the back 
of his head he might have seen that the 
glances grew rather apprehensive, as they 
went along. 

But, as they approached the foot of 
the valley, which seemed to be a no-thor- 
oughfare, with the lower range of moun- 
tains on the left closing in to merge with 
the higher rampart on the right, Patricia 
gave a little cry of relief. 

“What’s the matter? Something bite 
you?” Manning asked, halting to face 
around. 

“Something’s been biting me, but it’s 
stopped now. Do you know, for the last 
fifteen minutes I’ve been simply too 
scared to breathe!” 

“What for?” 

“As we came along, this end of the 
valley didn’t seem as familiar as I thought 
it ought to; it seemed changed, somehow, 
from the way it looked last summer, and 
I had a frightfully sinky feeling. It 
would have been terrible if I had—I 
mean, if we had come down in a place 
that I didn’t know. But it is all right 
now. See those horses grazing over yon- 
der?” 

He followed the direction of her point- 
ing finger and saw the horses. There 
were five of them, grazing quietly in one 
of the grassy openings. 

“And the horses signify?” 

“That there is a party here from the 
Bar Diamond Ranch, just as I hoped 
there would be. Those are some of their 
mounts.” 
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“All to the good, so far. Where is the 
camp?” 

“Tt is up here to the left, on higher 
ground. There is a trail somewhere, but 
we needn’t stop to look for it. We can 
climb straight up through the woods.” 

Accordingly, they faced to the left and 
began to climb. They found the steep 
ascent a rather breathless scramble, 
handicapped as they were by their 
padded aviation clothes. At an elevation 
of two hundred feet or more above the 
river level, they came out upon a natural 
bench or terrace, running along the 
mountainside. Like the slopes above and 
below, the bench was well wooded, but 
at a little distance to their right they 
could see a small clearing, with a single 
dilapidated log cabin on its farther edge. 
The split-shingle roof of the cabin was 
half gone, and its door was sagging by 
one leather hinge, but there was blue 
wood smoke rising from its leaning chim- 
ney. And at the mouth of a tunnellike 
opening in the mountain, not far from the 
cabin, three men were lounging idly, two 
of them smoking and the third squatting 
on his heels, with his back to the tunnel 
timbering, cleaning and oiling a gun. 

With a stifled cry, Patricia caught at 
Manning and held him as he was about 
to lead the way to the clearing. 

“No! No!” she exclaimed, white- 
faced and panic-stricken. ‘That isn’t 
the Bar Diamond camp. It’s—it’s—— 
Oh, Jerry, we’re in the wrong valley!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
REVELATIONS. 


ANNING’S reaction to Patricia’s ex- 
cited exclamation was manlike and 
strictly practical. . 

“All right; say it is#’t your Bar Dia- 
mond camping ground. I'll say we’re 
lucky to find that it is somebody’s. These 
chaps have horses, and I have money. 
We'll hire a couple of the nags and a 
guide and let Tommie’s ship stay where 
it is until we can send a wrecking crew 
in after it. Anything wrong with that?” 

“Lots,” she returned promptly. “We 
don’t know who these men are, or what 
they are doing here. I—I don’t like the 
look of them.” 


“They are rather hard-looking ‘iti- 
zens,” he admitted. “But isn’t ours a 
case of any port in a storm?” 

“Maybe; but I’ve made one horrible 
blunder this morning, and there mustn’t 
be another. You—you’ll never forgive 
me when you know what I’ve done.” 

“<«Never’ is a long day, and you'll 
have to do something worse than merely 
mix your geography to make me really 
vindictive. You stay here out of sight, 
while I stroll in and ‘interview these 
chaps. ‘There’s no need of letting them 
know there’s a pair of us until after we 
find out who and what they are.” 

“Ves; we must find out first. But— 
but I don’t want you to go. I—I’m 
scared silly, Jerry. My teeth would chat- 
ter if I'd let them. Don’t go and leave 
me here!” 

“But how are we going to find out who 
they are unless I go and talk with them?” 

She pointed to a thick growth of small, 
low-branching trees extending almost to 
the tunnel mouth, where the three men 
were grouped. 

“Couldn’t we creep up behind those lit- 
tle trees and listen to what they are say- 
ing? Then maybe we’d know.” 

“Good notion. But I’ll do the eaves- 
dropping stunt by myself, if you don’t 
mind. You just keep out of sight here 
among the trees until I come back.” 

Hiding behind one of the larger trees, 
she watched him go. Patricia was rent 
and torn by many anxieties in the process. 
The “how” which she had told her plot- 
ting uncle would ask for a bit of thinking 
had seemed exceedingly simple when she 
came to consider it. Jerry was to be bul- 
lied or jeered into joining her in the air- 
plane flight, and, once across the range, 
she would find the Bar Diamond camping 
valley and make a landing in it in such a 
manner as to leave them stranded and 
out of communication with the busy 
world for a few days, as the uninvited 
guests of the Bar Diamond outfit. Up 
to the moment when she had landed the 
plane in the little glade where it was safe 
to stay until it was picked up bodily and 
carried out, everything had gone swim- 
mingly. But now 

She was trembling on Jerry’s account 
when she saw his rather clumsy but well- 
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meant efforts to stalk the three men at 
the tunnel mouth. The borrowed avia- 
tion suit was too small for him, and when 
he went on hands and knees to crawl un- 
der the little trees, his progress was like 
that of a baby elephant. She hated her- 
self instantly for making the comparison, 
but it was so apt that she could not ban- 
ish it. “He is fat,” she whispered to her- 
self, “but it’s dear, lovable fat, every 
ounce of it. I ought to be strapped for 
letting him in for this. If we ever get 
out of this frightful mess, I’ll let him beat 
me, if he wants to!” 


[t was relief of a kind when the big 

bulk of him passed under the lit- 
tle trees, but she found herself holding 
ker breath involuntarily until, some few 
minutes later, she saw him making his 
way back in the same laborious fashion 
as he had gone in. When he reached her 
tree, his first act was to take her arm and 
lead her swiftly into the deeper aisles 
of the forest. 

“Your hunch was as right as rain,” he 
began, after they had retreated in silence 
to the farther side of a great boulder, 
thrusting its gray bulk like a promontory 
into the sea of trees. “Those fellows are 
postgraduate desperadoes of some sort— 
that’s as plain as the nose on a horse’s 
face.” 

“T knew it! I was sure of it the very 
moment we saw them!” she breathed. 
Then: “Jerry, did you see that tele- 
graph bulletin posted in the hotel lobby 
last evening?” 

“No. What was it?” 

“It was an account of a train robbery 
over on this side of the range; a ghastly 
affair in which the engineer of the train 
was shot and killed when he tried to go 
on. It said the robbers escaped and took 
to the mountains, with their loot.” 

Manning nodded soberly... ‘That fits 
like a glove—explains part of what I 
overheard. The man who was cleaning 
his gun was arguing for a move to some 
other place, which he didn’t name. He 
was insisting that he heard an airplane 
a little while ago, and he told the others 
that their horses feeding down by the 
river and the smoke of their breakfast 
fire would give them away. But the other 


two hadn’t heard the plane, and they 
wouldn’t believe that the gun cleaner had. 
They accused him of getting rattled over 
nothing.” 

“Was that all you heard?” 

“Not quite all. The alarmist still in- 
sisted that he had heard the plane, adding 
that the noise had stopped so suddenly 
that he was pretty sure the ship had 
landed somewhere in the valley. At that, 
one of the others agreed to go with him 
on a scouting expedition after they had 
had their breakfast, and with this they 
all got up and shambled off to the cabin.” 

“Will they find the plane, do you 
think?” 

“Sure thing. They can hardly help 
spotting it if they go anywhere near it.” 

She drew a long breath. “It’s just 
worse and more of it, Jerry, dear. What 
shall we do?” 

“It’s rather got me guessing, if you ask. 
There isn’t much doubt that these chaps 
are the train robbers. There was some- 
thing said about the ‘swag,’ which the 
gun-cleaning fellow thought ought to be 
hidden more carefully and left behind for 
the time being. The others didn’t agree. 
One of them said that this ‘Lost Valley,’ 
as he called it, was ‘as safe as a clock;’ 
that not half a dozen men in the West 
knew of it, or of the one trail leading 
into it.” 

Patricia was sitting with her knees 
drawn up and her chin propped in her 
cupped hands. After a time she said: 

“T guess I’m getting it, Jerry, boy.” 

“Getting what?” 

“What I asked for—and what was 
coming to me. Yesterday I was saying 
to Uncle Judson that most of us now- 
adays are just time killers; that what 
we don’t know about being up against it 
in any real sense would fill a moving van. 
Why don’t you smoke?” 

He began to feel half absently for his 
cigarettes, first in one pocket of the two- 
quick-fitting borrowed coat and then in 
another. 

“Didn’t know your Uncle Jud was back 
at the inn. Did he come to drag you out 
of the dizzy whirl of mountain climbing 
by day and dancing at night?” 

“N-o,” she said hesitantly. “At least, 
that isn’t what he told me he came for.” 
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“Good bit of a sticker—your Uncle 
Jud—if you don’t mind my saying so. 
Wasted a lot of good time on me when 
he was campin’ on my trail last week.” 

“Was it about the—the cement-com- 
pany merger?” 

“You've guessed it. A lot of moneyed 
men in New York want to gather the 
Titan into the fold. Your uncle’s the 
chief high persuader for the bunch.” 

“And you wouldn’t let him persuade 
you?” 

“Nothing doing. We're sitting pretty 
at Titanville. Dad spent the best years 
of his life making the Titan brand stand 
for the best there is in the cement line 
and building up a market for it. We’re 
not ‘merging’ any—not so you could no- 
tice it.” 

Patricia took her lower lip between her 
teeth for an instant before she could 
steady her voice to say: 

“But—but, won’t the big company, the 
moneyed men, smash you if you don’t 
go in?” 

“Not a chance. But, even if there were 
a chance, I’d still stick it out, you know. 
There are our mill people at Titanville to 
ibe thought of—picked men with families, 
most of ’em. They swear by us Man- 
nings. Dad fathered ’em; helped ’em 
buy their homes and all that, you know. 
They’d be just so.many numbers on a 
mighty long pay roll in the big com- 
bine; they know it and I know it. So 
I promised ’em we'd sit tight. What the 
dickens did I do with those fags? Oh, 
here they are.” 


HE search for the cigarette case was 

successful at last. In fishing it out 
of the side pocket of the leather coat, the 
last-minute telegram, still unopened, came 
with it. “M’m—what’s this?” he 
queried. Then he remembered the inn 
bell boy and his dash to the poised air- 
plane and opened the envelope. 

Patricia watched him narrowly as he 
read the telegram, her sixth sense telling 
her that it was a portent in the sky; the 
precursor of a storm. She saw his round, 
boyish face grow sober as he read, but 
the storm didn’t break. Instead, he said: 
“Ye gods and little fishes, Patsy! Don’t 
you know, I ought to be kicked all the 


way around the block! This wire was 
handed me after we got into the ship— 
just as we were starting out, and I stuffed 
it into my pocket without reading it! 
And for that piece of asinine heedless- 
ness—good Lord! It’s unbelievable, even 
in me!” 

“What is it?” she asked in a small, and 
exceedingly small, voice. 

He handed her the message, and she 
read it. It was from New York and 
signed “John Strickland:” 


Pressure being exerted to force Titan into 
combine. Have it upon what appears to be 
good authority there will be reprisals if you 
refuse syndicate proposals. Advise your im- 
mediate return to New York; or, if that is 
impossible, wire me to act for you under 
power of attorney which I still hold. From 
what I can learn, acceptance of proposals is 
only recourse in circumstances. “ Answer be- 
fore close of Exchange on the seventeenth. 


“You—you were expecting something 
like this?” she asked, passing the telegram. 
back. 

“T was expecting to hear from Strick- 
land—yes. That was the reason why I 
balked a bit at this stunt when you shot 
it at me last night. The seventeenth, he 
says, and to-day is the sixteenth, and we 
are stuck here in this ghastly wilderness, 
with a bunch of train robbers who will 
presently be combing the woods for us. 
That is what comes of being fat-witted, 
Patsy. I ought to be locked up in an 
asylum for imbeciles.” 

“But, listen,” she protested. ‘“‘Isn’t it 
the best for all concerned that you should 
go into this merger, or whatever it is? 
Won’t they smash you if you don’t?” 

“That’s the keen edge of it,” he la- 
mented. “Before I left New York I had 
it from the inside that the merger 
wouldn’t merge unless the Titan plant 
was included; the underwriting bankers 
made that a hard-and-fast condition. I 
meant to tell Strickland, but he was out 
of town; and, anyway, I knew he’d wire 
me if things showed a tendency to get 
thick. So, like a happy idiot, I rested 
easy.” 

Silence for a few portentous seconds, 
and then: ‘‘What is the date of that tele- 
gram, Jerry?” 
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He looked to see. “It was filed last 
night, and—say, by George!—it was re- 
layed to the inn last evening while we 
were at dinner! What I’d like to know 
is: Why wasn’t it delivered to me then?” 

At this announcement a great light 
burst upon Patricia, and she had to take 
her lip between her teeth again before she 
could say: 

“Have you—have I ever given you any 
reason to think I wasn’t a good sport, 
Jerry?” 

“Nothing like it. That’s one of the 
things that makes everybody hand you 
the blue ribbon.” 

“Well, I’ve got to be one now. I was 
the cat’s-paw in this miserable business. 
You may beat me if you want to.” 

“J don’t quite get you.” 

“You wouldn’t; you’re too good and 
easy-going and straightforward. Uncle 
Judson made me believe that you’d be 
smashed if you didn’t let the Titan go 
into this merger thing, and—and I fell 
for it. Isn’t it perfectly sickening?” 

“You framed me for this airplane blot- 
out?” 

“T did. It was to get you out of reach 
of a wire. I meant to drop down on the 
Bar Diamond camp. I thought that was 
what I was doing when I choked the 
motor and—and Z 

“And smashed the ship’s landing wheel 
when you came down so we couldn’t take 
off again,” he filled out for her. “And 
now there is no dude camp; instead, 
were in a train-robbers’ hangout. 
Wouldn’t the movie people gloat over a 
situation like this?” 

“Tf you try to laugh it off I shall 
shriek!” she burst out. “I’d much rather 
you’d swear at me, beat me—anything!” 

“But, don’t you see, Patsy, I’m taking 
the will for the deed,” he replied, with 
imperturbable good nature. “You 
thought you were doing me a good turn; 
and all the rest of it is just spilled milk.” 

She looked at him long and hard. 

“You are just too good to be true, 
Jerry. How you can sit there and smoke 
and smile, when you ought to be ripping 
me to pieces with bad language, is more 
than I can tell. Don’t you ever lose your 
temper at anything?” 

“Not at you,” he said. 


“But what shall we do?” 

“Y’m thinking about that. Strickland 
says to-morrow, at the close of banking 
hours, three o’clock in New York, which 
means one o’clock out here, mountain 
time. Have you any idea where this 
Lost Valley is? Are we near any place 
that you are familiar with?” 

“T’m almost sure it isn’t far from the 
valley where we used to camp last sum-. 
mer. I remember one of the cowboy 
guides, ‘Shorty’ by name, ‘said some- 
thing about a lost valley an old prospec- 
tor was always looking for and couldn’t 
find. He told the story at the camp fire 
one night of an old, gray-bearded man 
who had a mine in the lost place. He 
had stayed and worked in the mine all 
one summer until he had to come out to 
keep from being shut in for the winter; 
and then he could never find his way 
back. We all thought Shorty was just 
making up the story as he went along.” 

“Perhaps he wasn’t. Somebody built 
that log cabin and dug the tunnel where 
we saw the three men. Did your cowboy 


“have any idea of where the lost valley 


was?” 

“Only that it was somewhere this side 
of the big range; that range over there.” 

“And your camping and fishing valley 
was on the same side of the range?” 

“Ves.” : 

“The river you fished in—was it any- 
thing like the stream down below?” 

“Tt is about the same size. It might 
be the same river in another place.” 

“Which is all to the good, as far as it 
goes. Now, where was your fishing val- 
ley in reference to the ranch and the rail- 
road?” 

“It was a day’s horseback ride from 
the ranch, but the horses had to walk 
most of the way.” 

“How about the direction?” 

She took a moment to think. 

“Tt must have been nearly north. I 
remember. we had the sun on our right 
in the forenoon, and it was on the left 
in the evening when we reached camp.” 

“Fiow far is the dude ranch from the 
railroad?” 

“T don’t know that. It is something 
over an hour’s run in an auto.” 

He made a hasty mental calculation. 
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“A day’s slow horseback trip—say, 
thirty to forty miles. An hour’s auto 
run—another thirty or forty. Any tele- 
phone at the ranch?” 

“No; we had to drive to the railroad 
if we wanted to phone or telegraph.” 

He shook his head. “No chance at all 
for footwork, even if we knew the way, 
and we don’t. About how far did we 
come in the plane?” 

“T haven’t any idea. We were up 
nearly an hour, weren’t we?” 

“Fully that long. But, anyway, we’re 
out of the fight in that direction. We 
couldn’t hope to back trail afoot over the 
range. We’ve got to have a couple of 
those horses that are grazing down yon- 
der, and something to eat on the way, at 
that.” 

She was holding her chin in her cupped 
hands again when she said: “If you were 
here alone, Jerry, what would you do?” 

“T hadn’t thought of that. I guess 
maybe I’d try to steal one of the horses 
and make a break for civilization and 
take the chance of getting shot while I 
was at it. But I’m not taking any such 
chance for you.” 

“You'd be fully justified—after what 
I’ve done. But I’ve thought of some- 
thing better. These men, or at least one 
of them, heard the plane, and they will 
soon find it. But they needn’t know 
that two people came in it.” 

“Right! Suppose they don’t. 
then?” 

“T’ll go to them and tell them I was 
flying the plane and crashed, and [ll 
offer to pay them if they will let me have 
a horse and show me the way out of the 
valley. If they'll do it, you can be watch- 
ing and can follow me, and when you 
overtake me I’ll give you the horse.” 

He laughed. “Yes; I think I see my- 
self riding away to leave you to the ten- 
der mercies of these bandit chaps! You 
can’t do that.” 

“Tt looks as if I hadn’t left myself any 
choice, don’t you think?” 

“Huh! I’m the one who hasn’t any 
choice. I may be all kinds of a fat- 
headed fool, but I’m not letting you or 
any other woman stand in the breach for 
me. You can forget that way out of this 
fix.” 


What 


Her answer was to spring up and start 
back toward the robbers’ rendezvous. 

“Where are you going?” he demanded. 

“P’ve told you,” she flung over her 
shoulder. 

“Don’t be a little idiot! Come back 
here!” And when she kept on doggedly, 
he ran after her and caught her in his 
arms. “You mustn’t do anything like 
that! Didn’t you hear what I said— 
that I wouldn’t let you?” 

“You’d better,” she returned coolly. 
“Tf those men find you here they’ll kill 
you, if only for safety’s sake. And they 
won’t know you are here if I go to them 
at once.” 

“Oh, hang it all, Patsy, you might at 
least give me the credit of being:a man.” 

“Maybe I do.” 

“T guess not. I’d be a lot less than a 
man if I were to let you commit suicide; 
or, worse, to give me a chance to drop 
out of the picture. We'll settle this right 
here and now. I'll stand here and hold 
you till doomsday if you don’t pass me 
your word to forget this Damon-and- 
Pythias stunt. It’s worse than absurd 
—it’s wicked. I know you'll keep your 
word, if you promise.” 

“And if I won’t promise?” 

“You'll just handicap me on end, that’s 
all. . If I’ve got to stand guard over you 
all the time——” 

“You won’t,” she said, freeing herself. 
“But I still think it’s the only thing to 
do. Even if they wouldn’t give me a 
horse, it would leave you free to get 
away by yourself. I—I want to be a 
good sport, Jerry.” 

“There is nothing so awfully sporting 
about doing a thing that would make me 
follow you and probably get shot for my 
pains. Do you promise?” 

“Yes, if you insist.” 

“TJ do. Now, that’s better. Let’s go 
back to the big rock and do a little plot- 
ting; or, better yet, let’s edge back to- 
ward where we left the plane. It occurs 
to me that about the first thing we need 
to know is whether or not these chaps find 
the ship. If they find it, their next move 
will be to try to find out who came in it, 
and why. And if they don’t find it, our 
chance for stealing a couple of the horses 
will be a lot better. Let’s go.” 
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CHAPTER V. 
ONE AT A TIME. 


[XN pursuance of his suggestion that they 

find out what, if anything, was doing in 
the vicinity of the stranded plane, Jerry 
led the way along the mountainside ter- 
race. He maintained that, if a search 
was making for a landed airship, the 
searchers would naturally expect to find 
it in one of the open spaces of the val- 
ley. From the elevation of the terrace 
they would be able to mark the move- 
ments of the searchers without betraying 
their own presence. 

Before they had gone very far beyond 
the promontory rock, to which they had 
at first retreated, they found themselves 
following a dim trail along the terrace. 
This path was so nearly obliterated by 
the dead leaves from the trees of many 
seasons that it was almost indistinguish- 
able; still, it was evidently a path that 
had some time been made by the treading 
of feet, human or animal. Patricia was 
the first to notice this, and she called 
Jerry’s attention to it. 

“Tt’s a path, all right,” he agreed, 
stooping to brush the leaves aside. “I 
wonder who made it.” 

The hope that it might prove to be the 
trail leading out of the trap valley was a 
sufficient motive for tracing its course; 
but, within the next few hundred yards, 
it came to an end at the mouth of a half- 
’ concealed opening in the mountainside, 
an opening which at first they took to 
ibe the entrance to another prospect tun- 
nel similar to the one in the cabin clear- 
ing. 

What is it—another mine?” Patricia 
asked. 

“T don’t know much about mines, but 
I shouldn’t say this was one. Looks more 
like a cave, don’t you think?” 

“But the path leads right up to it.” 

“So it does. Let’s see what’s inside.” 

As they stepped within the portal, 
Jerry struck a match, and by its small 
flare they saw at once that the cave guess 
was the right one. The gash in the rocks, 
too irregular to have been made by drill- 
ing and blasting, ran on indefinitely into 
the depths, with a slightly downward in- 
clination. Just before the match went 


™~ 


out, they both saw a miner’s candle stuck 
in a crevice in the right-hand side wall. 
Quickly Jerry struck another match and 
lighted the candle, saying: “This shows 
that somebody’s been here before us.” 

“Not once, but a good many times,” 
Patricia put in; “often enough to make 
the path, anyway.” 

“Likewise, the path connects this place 
with the cabin back yonder,” he said. 

Patricia asked: “Why were the two 
places so closely connected, do you sup- 
pose?” 

Manning hazarded a guess. 

“Perhaps the prospector’s drinking and 
cooking water is in here. Isn’t there usu- 
ally a spring of some sort in a cave? It 
would be a lot easier to carry water from 
here along the level bench than to lug it 
uphill from the river.” _ 

“Water?” she said. “Maybe we might 
get a drink. I’m frightfully thirsty.” 

“Since we have the candle we might 
have a look. Those chaps back at the 
cabin will hardly have had time to eat 
their breakfast yet.” 

After they had penetrated twenty-five 
or thirty yards from the entrance, they 
heard a sound as of water running to 
waste; and when they had doubled the 
distance, the crevicelike passage opened 
out into a domed chamber, on one side 
of which they found the spring, a natural 
basin in the chamber floor, with the over- 
flow trickling away in a near-by cranny. 
Patricia knelt beside the basin and drank 
thirstily from her cupped hands, while 
Manning held the candle high and looked 
around. 

The domed chamber was not the end 
of the cavern. In the side, diagonally op- 
posite the spring, another passage ap- 
peared to lead on to farther distances in 
the heart of the mountain. Also, half- 
way around the other side of the chamber, 
there was another and smaller passage, 
and it was at a familiar object blocking 
the mouth of the smaller passage that 
Manning stared longest and hardest. 

“It’s as cold as ice? Don’t you want 
a drink?” Patricia was saying. 

Jerry did not reply. He had crossed to 
the smaller passage and found that the 
blocking object was precisely what it had 
appeared to be—a wheelbarrow. And in 
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it there were a pick, a shovel, a stone 
hammer with a broken handle, a few 
dulled drills and a small coil of blasting 
fuse. 

“What have you found?” Patricia 
asked, joining him. 

“Somebody’s mine—at least, I guess 
that’s what it is.’ Then: “Your cow- 
boy guide’s story about a lost valley and 
the old prospector seems to be fitting 
itself into a fact. I’m wondering now if 
the man who built the log cabin didn’t 
dig that tunnel behind it merely as a bit 
of camouflage. Wouldn’t be such a bad 
notion; not if he had found the real thing 
in here and wanted to keep it a secret.” 

“Oh! Is it a gold mine? Let’s move 
the barrow and go in to see.” 


E held the candle in the mouth of 

the tunnel, and saw that the barrow 
wasn’t the only obstruction. A few feet 
from the entrance the passage was 
blocked by a pile of broken rock, spoil 
from the blasting and digging, with the 
end of a heavy, ax-hewn plank project- 
ing over the top of the pile. 

“No thoroughfare,” Manning said; 
“and, anyway, the man’s mine is no par- 
ticular business of ours just now. If 
you’ve had your drink, let’s get out of 
this and try to get a line on the airship 
searchers.” 

“Just another swallow,” she said. ‘The 
water is so cold I couldn’t drink all I 
wanted to.” And she recrossed the 
vaulted chamber to kneel again beside 
the basin of the spring. 

While he waited, Manning looked 
around again. He was wondering what 
the digger of the tunnel had done with 
the diggings—the blasted-out rock taken 
from the hole he had driven. There was 
no dump at the mouth of the cave, and 
yet there must have been many cubic 
feet of the spoil to be disposed of in some 
fashion. Thinking that perhaps the miner 
might have barrowed his quarryings back 
into the farther reaches of the cavern— 
concealment of the spoil being a neces- 
sity, if his object were secrecy—Manning 
took a few steps into the larger passage 
which formed the deeper underground 
extension of the natural rift in the rocks. 

Almost at once he found himself re- 


coiling upon the brink of a precipice, over 
which another step would have precipi- 
tated him. Kneeling at the edge of the 
sink-hole chasm and holding the candle 
at arm’s length, he looked down into a 
pit, with perpendicular walls and a depth 
of possibly fifteen feet or more. And at 
the bottom of the pit there was a heap 
of broken stone to show that the unknown 
miner had used the chasm as his con- 
venient and hidden dumping place. 

Jerry was still examining the pit and 
noting the fact that, lacking a bridge of 
some sort, it made access to the extension 
of the cavern impossible, when Patricia 
came up behind him, to start back in 
shocked surprise at the sudden discovery 
of the yawning chasm at her feet. 

“Heavens!” she exclaimed. “If any- 
body should come poking around here in 
the dark i: 

“Vou said it,” he exclaimed. Then: 
“T was just thinking, if we could herd 
those train-robber chaps in here and scare 
them into this hole, we could walk off with 
all the horses if we wanted to.” 

“Trap them, you mean? But, Jerry— 
it couldn’t be done!” 

“Not herding them, of course; that 
was only a figure of speech. There aren’t 
enough of us to do the round-up act. But 
if we could cut them out, one at a time, 
and——” 

“Don’t be foolish. They’re armed to 
the teeth, and we have nothing but our 
bare hands. Of course you don’t mean 
it. What are you doing that for?” 

He was holding a hand out over the 
pit, as if he were testing the tempera- 
ture of the air, and noting also that the 
flame of the candle was flickering gently. 

“TI thought so,” he said. ‘“There’s an 
opening through some crevice down there. 
It must be there, where the wall shelves 
under at the left; you can feel a draft 
coming up. Tl say the man who dug 
that tunnel had all the conveniences 
handed him on a silver platter; a dump- 
ing pit within a dozen steps and natural 
ventilation to keep the air sweet and 
wholesome. All of which, you may say, 
is less than nothing to us, a pair of lost- 
outs. What we’re needing is a couple of 
stolen or borrowed nags—not a mine. 
Shall we toddle along and see what the 
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enemy is doing, and what, if anything, 
is happening to Tommie’s airship?” 

On the way out to the mouth of the 
cave Patricia was seeking to rearrange 
her preconceived estimate of the young 
man she had sought to serve and had 
served only to his disastrous undoing. 
As her uncle had reminded her, she had 
known Jerry Manning for quite a long 
time, and he had figured hitherto only as 
a moderately spoiled son of much money; 
an open-handed, generous, good-natured 
play boy, with whom it was pleasant to 
knock about in house boat or yacht, on 
the links or on the tennis court—though, 
indeed, he was too heavily built to cut 
much of a figure either as a tennis part- 
ner or opponent. 


UT now she was beginning to sense 
certain latent qualities which had 
never before been awakened. His gener- 
ous acceptance of the will for the deed in 
her misguided interference in his affairs 
was quite what was to be expected of 
him; but, apart from this, there were 
indications of certain inward stirrings 
such as may come to a carefree boy when 
he begins to realize the strength which 
has heretofore been little more than an 
added burden of flesh to carry around. 
That remark of Jerry’s about herding the 
train robbers into the cave pit was a jest, 
to be sure, but she had a feeling that the 
awakening mettle in him was quite 
capable of turning the jest into earnest, 
if the fortunate occasion should offer. 
At the mouth of the cave there was a 
momentary halt to allow Jerry to blow 
the candle out and replace it in the niche 
from which it had been taken. In the 
act, Patricia, looking out through the 
half-concealed opening, saw a thing to 
make her gasp and clutch at his arm to 
try to drag him back into the shadows. 
At the farther edge of the terrace, as if 
he had just climbed up from the slope 
below, stood a man with a rifle in the 
crook of his arm. He was one of the 
three they had seen waiting in the cabin 
clearing for the breakfast summons. 
From his alert attitude it was apparent 
that something—perhaps Patricia’s at- 
tempt to draw her companion back out 
of sight—had attracted the man’s atten- 


tion to the mouth of the cave. While 
one might have counted ten, he stood 
motionless and watchful, with his gaze 
fixed upon the dark crevice in the op- 
posing slope. Then, with a motion that 
was too swift for the eye to follow, he 
whipped the rifle to his shoulder and 
fired. 

Standing together as they were in the 
cavern tunnel, a bullet aimed at the 
cave’s mouth could scarcely have missed 
one or the other, if Jerry had not antici- 
pated the trigger squeeze by the requisite 
half second, throwing himself flat and 
pulling Patricia down with him. There 
was a buzzing whine, as the steel-jack- 
eted bullet sped over them, and before 
the marksman outside could work the re- 
loading lever of the high-powered rifle 
for a second shot, Jerry was up and 
bounding across the narrow interspace, 
to hurl his one hundred and ninety 
pounds upon the assailant. 

The struggle was short, savage, and de- 
cisive. Jerry, who in his college days had 
been a rather clumsy but weightily effec- 
tive wrestler, got a left-arm lock hold 
around the robber’s neck before the man 
could either fire again or drop his gun to 
defend himself with his hands. With his 
antagonist thus pinioned, he made a 
rapid-fire piston plunger of his right, ham- 
mering in short-arm jabs to the man’s 
ribs. This had the double effect of cut- 
ting the fellow’s wind, so that he couldn’t 
shout for help, and made him drop the 
gun to use both hands in a frantic at- 
tempt to fight himself free from the chok- 
ing strangle hold of the big arm locked 
around his neck. 

Now Jerry suddenly released him, with 
a parting punch that sent him gasping 
and staggering, and caught up the 
dropped rifle, clubbing it for a swing. 
Dazed and breathless as he was, the 
robber contrived to duck, and the clubbed 
gun struck him only a glancing blow on 
the head. But that was sufficient. The 
man flung up his arms, spun around, and 
collapsed. The rifle, continuing its 
scythelike swing, crashed against a tree 
and was broken off at the breech, leaving 
only the barrel in Jerry’s hands. 

Three or four breathless minutes, no 
longer, had sufficed for the beginning, 
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the middle part, and the ending of the 
whirlwind battle, but in that brief period, 
Patricia, looking on from the mouth of 
the cave, had passed through half a 
dozen avatars of readjustment. This 
raging, indomitable fighting machine was 
a Jerry Manning whose existence she had 
never even faintly suspected, and the 
primitive woman in her leaped up in 
ecstatic rejoicing at this revealment of 
the primitive man in him. When he flung 
the rifle barrel aside and knelt to find 
out whether he had slain or only 
wounded, she was beside him. 

“One down and only four more to fol- 
low,” he said, grinning up at her and 
panting from his unwonted exertion. 
“You’d better run back in the hole and 
keep out of sight. That rifle shot will 
be sure to bring some of the others, don’t 
you think?” 

She let the warning go unheeded. 

“Ts he dead?” she asked, and she was 
surprised to find that she could speak 
so calmly. 

“Nothing like it; but he might be if 
he hadn’t ducked as he did. I sure had 
him going. Here’—handing her his 
match box—“‘it’ll help if you'll go ahead 
and light the candle. While we have 
this chap where we can handle him, we'll 
do him, and do him good.” And, as she 
ran to obey, he shouldered the uncon- 
scious robber and staggered across to the 
mouth of the cave with his load, direct- 
ing her to go ahead of him when she had 
the candle lighted. 


N the vaulted chamber of the cold 

spring he put the stunned man down, 
stripped him of his coat, and with his 
pocketknife proceeded to cut the garment 
into broad ribbons, which he twisted into 
cords to bind the outlaw’s hands and 
feet, while Patricia stood at his side and 
held the candle. The manacling com- 
pleted to his satisfaction, he propped the 
man in a sitting position against the cav- 
ern wall and dashed handfuls of the ice- 
cold water into his face, until he came 
gasping and choking out of his daze to 
blink in bewilderment at the light of the 
flickering candle. 

“What th’ hell and blue blazes!” he 
burst out, making a violent effort to 


struggle to his feet—an effort which only 
resulted in making him fall back and 
bump his head against the rock wall. 

Jerry stood over him like a reduced 
replica of the Colossus of Rhodes. 

“As you perceive, there’s nothing do- 
ing. You’re out of the fight, my friend 
—all the way out. This is one time when 
you were a bit too quick on the trigger 
at first and not quite sudden enough 
afterward, if you get my meaning. Now 
you are going to tell us a few things, and 
then we’ll put you away for safe-keeping. 
How many of you are there in your gang? 
It will help some if you'll talk straight 
and talk fast.” 

The outlaw’s reply was a torrent of 
bad language; whereupon Jerry picked 
up a fragment of broken stone, the size 
of a man’s fist, and said, with his most 
engaging smile: 

“We are a bit pressed for time, I’m 
sorry to say. If you don’t answer my 
questions I shall be obliged to hammer 
your face in with this rock. I asked how 
many there are of you.” 

“There’s enough to give you what's 
comin’ to you!” 

“All right; if you really wish to nurse 
a broken jaw——” 

“You keep away from me!” shrilled the 
hapless victim. “If you’ve got to know, 
there’s five of us—and be damned to 
you!” 

“Um!” said Jerry. ‘You mean there 
were five to begin with; you will observe 
that there are only four now. How many 
were with you looking for the airship?” 

“Nobody but Pete. The others gimme 
the laugh—said I was pipe-dreamin’. 
What in hell are youse fellows—rangers?” 

“Never mind who we are. Your trou- 
bles on that score are all in the past. 
Which one of you killed the engineer of 
the train you robbed?” 

“T’ll never tell you that. You can 
maul me to death with that rock, but 
T'll never tell!” 

Jerry dropped the stone. 

“You’ve told me what I wanted to 
know,” he said genially. “You see, I 
wasn’t sure your bunch was the one we 
were looking for. What have you done 
with the loot—‘swag,’ I believe you call 
ite” 
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For a third time the man swore lamen- 
tably, and this time the cursings were di- 
rected at his own ineptitude in admitting 
guilt that might so readily have beer 
denied. Jerry didn’t press the question of 
the hiding place of the stolen money. In- 
stead, he asked: 

“Have you had your breakfast?” 

“Sure. What you askin’ that for?” 

“Just because it may be some little 
time before you eat again, that’s all.” 

“Say!—you ain’t goin’ to leave me 
here in this damned hole, tied hand and 
foot till I can’t move?” 

“No; not just here and not tied. But 
one more question, if you please. Where 
is the trail out of this valley?” 

“You won’t find it in a month o’ Sun- 
days. That’s one good thing, anyway!” 
“Another little mistake on your part,” 
Jerry returned quite pleasantly. “If we 
can’t find it, you are going to show it 
to us—that is, if you happen to be the 
only member of your bunch left alive. 
Where is this man Pete who was with 

you?” 

“To hell with your third-degree stuff!” 
was the rasped-out refusal to answer. 


ASAIN Jerry picked up the stone. 
Now, the answer came, but it was 
only an evasion. 

“T don’t know nothin’ about where he 
is—see?” 

“T think you do, and I also think you 
will want to be able to chew your next 
meal—when you are lucky enough to get 
one.” 

“My God!” was the shuddering ex- 
clamation. “I believe you’d do it.” 
Then: ‘Pete, he’s down yonder at the 
airplane, I reckon.” 

“Hiding out so he can take a pot shot 
at us if we come back, eh? ‘Thanks. 
That will be all for the present. Now 
I’m going to untie your feet and ask you 
to take a short walk with me.” 

While Jerry set out untying the out- 
law’s feet, the latter, who had been blink- 
ing dazedly at the candle, now turned 
his attention for the first time to the 
small figure with the candle. 

“Dog-gone!” he exclaimed. ‘Strike 
me dead if it ain’t a woman!” ‘Then the 
unnerving uncertainties laid hold of him 
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and shook him. ‘What you goin’ to do 
to me, pardner?” 

“Just be patient for another minute 
or so, and you'll see,” was the affable re- 
joinder. 

When the foot bindings were taken off, 
Jerry helped his captive to his feet and 
led him across the chamber to the pas- 
sage in which lay the unknown miner’s 
dumping pit. 

“Tf you will bring the candle?” was 
Jerry’s request to Patricia; and again she 
obeyed, like a marionette when the strings 
have been pulled. 

When the upheld light showed the out- 
law what was coming, he began to beg. 
Jerry’s affability fell away from him like 
a cast carmen’ 

“Yes; you're going down there, and it’s 
up to you to say whether you go peace- 
ably or make me throw you in with your 
hands tied. Say quick, which it’s to be! 
Speak up.” 

The victim would have been something 
less than a man if he hadn’t attempted 
to forestall the fate which was yawning 
for him, but he could make only a fu- 
tile resistance with his hands tied behind 
him. At the close of the momentary 
struggle he was lying on his stomach, with 
his legs hanging in the pit, and Jerry was 
saying: ‘You'd better take it easy. If 
you'll hold still until I can untie your 
hands, you can drop without crippling 
yourself.” Jerry loosened the knots. 
“Now, then, in you go, or I’ll shove you 
inte 

Having no alternative, the cowed ban- 
dit eased himself, cursing, over the edge, 
hung by his hands for a second or two, 
and then let go, with a cry which showed 
his fear that he was going to be dashed 
tc death on the stones below. Jerry took 
the candle and held it so that its light 
shone into the pit. So far as could be 
seen, the prisoner was safe and not badly 
hurt. He was sitting on the pile of 
broken stone at the bottom of the chasm, 
rubbing his shins and protesting against 
his predicament. His voice rose to a de- 
spairing yell when the candle was with- 
drawn. 

In silence they retreated a second time 
to the mouth of the cavern, and at the 
entrance Jerry once more extinguished 
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the light and restored the candle to its 
crack in the rock. 

“Well, big boy, what next?” Patricia 
asked. 

“Wouldn’t you say that this little run- 
in with the man in the hole rather changes 
the face of things for us?” he inquired 
mildly. “If these chaps will only come at 
us one at a time ee 

“But, Jerry, dear,” she expostulated, 
“aren’t you asking a frightful lot of your 
luck? I saw what you did a few minutes 
ago, and it was perfectly splendid. But 
they are all armed, and the next man 
might not let you rush him the way this 
fellow did. Besides, we are not exactly 
a sheriff’s posse. All we want or need is 
to get out of this miserable trap, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes; I suppose the get-away is 
the main thing. But that has become a 
bit complicated now, don’t you see? 
These chaps know that somebody—one 
somebody or maybe two—has dropped 
down into their hiding place. Under the 
circumstances they’ll hardly rest easy 
until they’ve obliterated the somebody, if 
for nothing more than sheer safety’s sake. 
In other words, the little war is on.” 

She looked at him with narrowing eyes. 

“You're making it worse than it really 
is, Jerry; you know you are. What you 
mean is that you are fairly perishing to 
fight it out with these men.” 

“W-e-l-l,” he admitted, with a smile 
that made his boyish face broaden into 
a full moon, “even a fat man may have 
a bit of ambition above golf and tennis. 
To quit now seems a bit like calling the 
game off right at the beginning of the 
first quarter. We've got the bunch for the 
first down, and I’d like to have a go at 
this Pete person who is waiting to ambush 
somebody at the plane. It’s too good a 
chance to let slip.” 

She did not protest any more, save to 
point out that the robbers still numbered 
four to his one, with weapons to increase 
the tremendous handicap. 

“Sure,” he agreed. “It will have to 
be brains and brawn against steel-jack- 
eted bullets. But if I can get my ’pren- 
tice hands on them, one at a time—— 
You’re not going to make me call it off 
now, are you, Patsy?” 

“N-no—not if you will let me help.” 


“You can help best by hiding out some- 
where around here while I go stalk this 
Pete chap.” 

“Never in this world!” she exclaimed 
hastily. “Ill tag along with you, and 
if I can’t help I shan’t hinder. But— 
but I’m horribly afraid you'll get yourself 
killed.” 

As they crossed the terrace to the re- 
cent field of battle, Jerry kicked the 
broken rifle stock out of sight among the 
bushes and picked up the barrel. 

“Sorry I had to be so awkward as to 
cripple this excellent weapon,” he re- 
marked. “I must try to be more careful 
next time. All the same, the gun barrel 
won’t make such a bad club, if it comes 
to playing the cave-man game again.” 

Cautiously they began to make their 
way toward the place where they judged 
the stranded airplane would be. Jerry 
led the single-file advance and kept a 
sharp lookout for the ambusher who was 
to be ambushed. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE MISSING MAN. 


AS they approached from the new di- 
rection, with no remembered land- 
marks to guide them, it was some little 
time before Jerry and Patricia were able 
to locate the plane. When at last they 
caught a glimpse of its wings through the 
distant trees, Jerry promptly called a 
halt. 

“No farther for you, Pat. I can’t have 
you rushing in to stop a bullet, you know. 
You crawl under these little trees and 
keep out of sight, while I sneak up on 
the Pete person and do the bludgeon act.” 

“Youll be awfully careful, Jerry, 
boy?” 

“Cautious—also cold-blooded,” he de- 
clared. “Don’t show yourself, no matter 
what happens.” 

Then he went on to reconnoiter. He 
had made almost a complete circuit of 
the small-glade landing place before he 
discovered the man for whom he was 
looking—a tall, sallow-faced ruffian, sit- 
ting upon a rotting log at the edge of 
the glade, with a rifle across his lap. 
Since a frontal attack upon the armed and 
alert ambusher would be fairly suicidal, 
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he made a wide detour to stalk the sit- 
ting bandit from the rear. But, when 
the circuit.-was made, he found that he 
had lost the chance to take the sitting 
enemy unawares. The tall man was now 
afoot, standing beside the disabled air- 
ship, and there was no cover near enough 
to conceal an approach. 

Keeping out of sight in the thicket, 
Jerry waited. The tall outlaw was fac- 
ing toward him, and there was no chance 
to make another circuit. With the man’s 
watchful eyes searching the surround- 
ings, he realized that any movement on 
his part would probably bring a shot from 
the half-poised rifle; and he decided it 
would be asking too much of the chapter 
of errors to count upon a second miss. 

After a few minutes the man on guard 
at the plane began to move about, look- 
ing into the cockpits and under the fusel- 
age at the wrecked ground gear, as if he 
were seeking some means of identifying 
the plane or its ownership. Twice, when 
his back was turned, Jerry measured the 
chances for a rush which would put him 
within striking distance, and each time 
he concluded he would be shot before 
he could race across the intervening open 
space. 

Presently the bandit began to show 
signs of a growing impatience, either at 
the continued absence of his fellow 
searcher, or at the apparent futility of 
the watch he was maintaining. Hence, 
after he had looked and listened a little 
while longer, he strode off through the 
thicket, with his rifle at the trail, taking, 
as Jerry noted with a prickling shock of 
apprehension, a course which would lead 
him perilously near the place where 
Patricia had been told to conceal her- 
self. 

Gripping the rifle-barrel club, Jerry 
crawled out of his leafy covert and fol- 
lowed. Rightly estimating the brutal 
savagery of men who would kill to rob, he 
was shaken at the thought of what might 
happen if the tall villain should stumble 
upon Patricia’s hiding place. She was in 
aviation clothes and would doubtless be 
mistaken for a man. In all probability, 
the retreating bandit would fire if he 
should get a sight of her. Completely in- 
different to his own risk Jerry now hur- 


ried on, closing in upon the figure toiling 
up the slope in advance. Slipping from 
tree to tree, Jerry never lost sight of the 
climbing man ahead. 


FTER all, it was he, not the bandit, 

who came upon Patsy’s hiding place, 
although the man with the gun must have 
passed within a few feet of her. With 
a backward wave of his hand, meant to 
warn her to stay where she was, he 
pressed on, alert to seize his advantage 
if it should materialize. For now it was 
evident that the tall fellow was heading 
for the place from which the sound of the 
single rifle shot had come. He was climb- 
ing the slope at an angle which would 
bring him out on the terrace in front of 
the mouth of the cavern. 

Breathing hard, as he toiled up the 
steep ascent, Jerry continued the dodg- 
ing pursuit. As matters were shaping 
themselves, there seemed to be an even 
chance that he would lose the advantage 
gained by the capture of one of the ban- 
dits. If the man he was trailing should 
discover the mouth of the cave, it was 
not likely that he would pass it without 
investigation. And an exploration of the 
cave would certainly result in the libera- 
tion of the prisoner in the pit. Jerry 
was hard-hearted enough to regret that 
he hadn’t gagged the prisoner before 
dropping him into the pit. Now he reg- 
istered a vow not to let his feelings ham- 
per him a second time. 

Mounting the slope in an easy, swinging 
stride, that made Jerry hurry to keep the 
man in sight, the bandit came out upon 
the terrace at almost the exact spot from 
which his fellow searcher had fired his 
rifle. Jerry, lying prone under some 
small trees a few yards away, waited 
breathlessly, muscles tensed for a leap 
and a rush, jf the tall man should start 
across to the mouth of the cave. While 
he waited he heard, or thought he heard, 
a muffled shout; but that, he told himself, 
must be purely imagination. Surely no 
human voice could make itself heard from 
the bottom of the pit beyond the chamber 
of the spring. Besides, it was evident 
that the tall bandit had heard nothing; 
he was stooping to pick up something 
from the ground at his feet. 
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Jerry parted the low-hanging branches 
of the little trees to enable him to get 
a clearer view. The object the man had 
picked up and was examining curiously 
was a cartridge shell. It was the shell 
which had been ejected from the prison- 
er’s rifle in the skirmish preceding the 
hand-to-hand encounter. Jerry got upon 
his hands and toes in a sprinter’s start- 
ing position, ready for the dash. Surely, 
with the proof that the shot he had heard 
had been fired from this spot, the tall 
man would not go on without making 
some attempt to solve the mystery of his 
companion’s disappearance. 

But the only result of the discovery 
was a bit of pantomime which Jerry 
found difficult to understand. With a 
furtive glance across at the mouth of the 
cave, the robber turned and ran, disap- 
pearing among the trees to the right. 
Concluding, most naturally, that his 
quarry had gone to give the alarm to 
the others in the cabin clearing, Jerry 
was trying to decide what course to pur- 
sue next, when he saw that the tall fel- 
low was edging back, slipping like an 
Indian from tree to tree, on the moun- 
tain-buttressed side of the terrace, thus 
approaching the cave from a direction 
which would keep him safely out of a 
line of fire. 

Again Jerry made sure he was about 
to lose the results of his late capture. 
The tall bandit would easily discover 
that he had nothing to fear from the 
ambush afforded by the mouth of the 
cave. His first discovery would lead to 
the finding and rescuing of his companion 
who was a prisoner in the pit. 

Nevertheless, the tall robber’s precau- 
tions were farcially labored. When he 
had wormed his way silently into a grove 
of saplings, within a yard or so of the 
cave’s mouth, he put his hat on the end 
of his rifle barrel and advanced it beyond 
his hiding place, as if to invite the fire of 
a hidden enemy. When nothing came of 
this, he crawled cautiously out of his 
covert on hands and knees and peered 
into the underground darkness, starting 
back with a strangled cry when a bat 
flew out of the opening. 

Jerry, looking on, smothered a laugh. 
There was an irresistible element of farce 


comedy in the tall bandit’s nervousness 
and fear of the unseen; an attitude curi- 
ously out of character in a man desperate 
enough to be a member of a gang of train 
robbers. And what followed kept even 
pace with what had gone before. Ap- 
parently, with a fresh grip on himself, the 
man crawled into the cave, then reap- 
peared and ran to the biggest tree in 
sight. Here he threw himself on the 
ground and trained his gun upon the 
opening in the mountainside. 


BY this time Jerry was beginning to be 
anxious about Patsy, left in hiding 
halfway down the slope. Divided be- 
tween a determination to keep the tall 
bandit in view and a growing feeling 
that he ought to go in search of Patricia, 
he was both relieved and alarmed when 
he heard a subdued voice beside him say: 
“It was lonesome down there. What 
are you looking at?” 

He pointed to the rifle barrel protrud- 
ing beside the tree behind which the rob- 
ber had taken refuge. Then he whis- 
pered: 

“Scene out of a Western movie. The 
tall chap has made up his mind that 
there’s some one gunning for him in the 
cave, and he’s waiting to get a crack at 
his imaginary foe. But this is a bit 
risky—your taking a front seat at the 
show.” 

“Never mind me. Why doesn’t he go 
in and face it like a man?” 

“He hasn’t the heart for it. He tried 
it a minute ago and came chasing out as 
if the devil were after him.” 

“TJ know,” she breathed. ‘He heard 
the other man shouting or groaning or 
something.” 

For a time that seemed like an age 
to the anxious watchers at the terrace 
edge, the timorous robber kept his gun 
trained upon the mouth of the cave. At 
last he rose silently and backed away, 
keeping in line with his sheltering tree 
until he was far enough from the cave 
to be out of danger. Here he wheeled 
about and strode off through the wood 
toward the cabin clearing. 

Jerry had little doubt of what was to 
follow. 

“Curtain’s down on the first act,’”’ he 
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said. “He’s gone to fetch the others, 
and in the second act all four of them will 
be discovered stalking the cave, which 
will mean that we’ll lose our prisoner.” 

“We just mustn’t let that happen,” 
was the low-voiced reply. ‘You mustn’t 
think of me as being a woman, Jerry. 
T’ll come as near being a man as I can.” 

“Time—that’s what we haven’t got. 
It isn’t more than a short half mile 
around to the cabin, and they’ll be here 
before we can turn a hand.” 

“Vow’re letting me hamper you,” she 
protested. ‘‘What would you do if there 
were time, and you were alone?” 

“T’d get that fellow out of the hole and 
take him to some place where they 
wouldn’t find him so easily. But there is 
no time.” 

She started to her feet. 

“We are losing time every minute! I 
see what you mean. Our best chance— 
our only chance—is to keep them mys- 
tified. Let’s get that man out of the pit 
and run away with him. We can do it if 
we hurry.” 

He grinned approvingly at _ her. 
“You're the gamest thing I’ve ever met, 
Patsy, girl—no mistake about that. 
Come on!” 

Together they ran to the cave and with 
the relighted candle hurried into the 
depths until they stood once more upon 
the brink of the jail pit. Jerry held the 
candle over the chasm, and they looked 
down. The pit was empty! 

It was Patricia who first found voice to 
say: 
“But he couldn’t climb out, Jerry! 
Nobody but a human fly could do that! 
He is hiding down there somewhere. 
I’m sure of it.” 

He moved the candle about to make 
it throw its feeble beam into all corners 
of the irregular-shaped well hole. The 
maneuver revealed the mystery, or part 
of it. Under the overhanging wall to 
the left they could see a crevicelike open- 
ing, which had been partly obstructed by 
the unknown miner’s spoil pile of broken 
stone. The débris had been cleared away 
from it, and now it was large enough to 
admit the body of a man creeping upon 
all fours. And through it came the draft 
of fresh air, which was making the can- 


dle flicker and threatened to extinguish 
it altogether. 

“That’s where he has gone,” Jerry 
muttered disgustedly. ‘That crack prob- 
ably leads to another opening, and we’ve 
lost him, good and proper. And that 
means that the sooner we get out of here 
the better—before the whole bunch comes 
up to pen us in!” 

But when they turned back into the 
vaulted chamber of the spring they found 
that they were already too late. Looking 
out through the tunnel of escape they 
could see, in the bright patch of daylight 
framed by the cave’s mouth, the figure 
of a man and a puff of smoke. The man 
was lighting a torch, and behind him 
there were other figures. The tall bandit 
had returned with his reénforcements. 


CHAPTER VII. 
TRAPPED. 


OR the first time in an unadventurous 
and rather too softly padded life, 
Jerry Manning was able to appreciate the 
sensations of the trapped rat. To try to 
fight out of the trap with no better 
weapon than the gun-barrel club, would 
doubtless mean quick suicide; a death in 
which Patricia, following him, would 
share. In the moment of appalled hesi- 
tation, it was Patricia’s quick wit that 
suggested a possible means of escape. 
“The pit!” she breathed. “If the 
other man got out that way, so can we!” 
Retreating to the brink of the gulf, 
they looked down, and Jerry hastily con- 
sidered the chance of a drop into it. In- 
asmuch as the vanished robber had made 
the drop apparently without injury, the 
thing could be done; but he would have 
to go first, and he had an unnerving vi- 


‘sion of what would befall if he should 


fail to catch Patricia when she jumped 
in after him. 

In the second of indecision he remem- 
bered the rough-hewn plank he had seen 
half concealed in the miner’s tunnel; 
thrusting the candle into Patricia’s hand, 
he moved the barrow and drew the plank 
out of its hiding place. It was only a 
hopeful guess that the unknown miner 
had some time used the plank to bridge 
the gulf, but the guess seemed to be con- 
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firmed when it was found to be long 
enough to span the gap, and that, with 
Patricia to help, he could thrust it across 
from brink to brink. 

“Vou first,” he ordered. 
behind and steady you!” 

But the girl ran across the narrow 
bridge as sure-footedly as a cat, turning 
quickly on the far side to hold the candle 
for him. With the rifle barrel for an all- 
too-short balancing pole, Jerry followed. 
The instant the crossing was accom- 
plished, the plank was hastily withdrawn 
and carried back in the passage out of 
sight, and the candle was blown out in 
the nick of time. For the searchers were 
coming. Jerry and Patricia could hear 
voices and see the reflection of the light 
from the smoking pine torch, and pres- 
ently they saw the flare of the torch 
itself. 

“Better dig in deeper. They may see 
us here,” Jerry whispered. 

On hands and knees they groped their 
way into the unknown depths until a 
turn in the passage hid the growing light 
of the advancing torch. 

By this time the bandits had reached 
the domed chamber of the spring, and 
their voices were echoing hollowly in the 
great vault. One of them was girding de- 
risively at the tall one who had raised 
the alarm. 

“You’re one hell of a nervy holdup 
artist, Pete, to be fooled by a hole in 
the ground! Why didn’t you bulge in 
here and look round f’r yourself, ’stead 
o’ makin’ us run half a mile f’r nothin’?” 
Then: “Hey! Lookit here! What’s 
this?” 

They had found the wheelbarrow with 
the mining tools in it, and there were 
profanely praiseful exclamations for the 
sly craft of the miner who had dug a bar- 
ren prospect tunnel behind his cabin to 
camouflage his real mining operations. 

Then, from one of the applauders: 
“Wonder if the guy found anything in 
here worth goin’ after?” To which an- 
other replied: “Yeah, bo, I see you 
turnin’ honest miner—I don’t think!” 
And then a third voice: “What I’m 
guessin’ at is what-all he done with his 
diggin’s. There ain’t no dump out in 
front o’ this hole.” 


“Tl come 


[t took them only a moment or two to 
discover the chasm in the right-hand 
passage, with its pile of broken rock at 
the bottom; and, as they gathered on the 
brink of the pit, the two in hiding be- 
yond it had a fair sight of the faces 
illuminated by the upheld torch, as the 
four stood looking into the chasm. They 
were the faces of men who had lived hard 
and would die hard. Only one of the 
four was young; it was he who had 
scoffed at the tall man’s lack of nerve, 
and he began it again. 

“Scared stiff at yer shadder, wasn’t 
you, Pete?” 

The tall robber struck back. ‘You 
shut your meat trap, Cropsey! I’ve took 
about enough off’m you! There’s that 
airplane down yonder to back up what 
I’ve been sayin’. I’m tellin’ you we ain’t 
got this hide-out to ourselves. And 
what’s become o’ Mart Glover? And 
what made him shoot off his rifle in front 
o’ this damn hole? That’s what I want 
to know!” 

“Huh!” snorted the younger man. 
“Maybe he got buck fever, same as you, 
and shot at nothing. There ain’t nothin’ 
in here to shoot at—that’s one shore 
thing.” 

“But where is he now?” persisted the 
tall one. 

“More’n likely he’s got on the track 
o’ this here airplane butt-in, whoever he 
is, and is tryin’ to run him down. We’d 
better be gettin’ out o’ here and seein’ 
if we can’t trail him.” 

This was the signal for a retreat, and 
presently the two hiding beyond the 
chasm were alone in the pitchy darkness. 
Patricia was the first to speak. 

“That much of it, at least, is over,’’ she 
sighed. Then: “Did you ever see four 
worse-looking miscreants, Jerry? Only 
the young one didn’t have such an aw- 
fully bad face.” 

“They all look alike to me, and they'll 
all feel alike, when I get my hands on 
em,” was the militant rejoinder. “Every- 
thing else aside, they’re making me lose 
time that is worth more than diamonds 
and rubies.” Then he relighted the can- 
dle and tucked it into a cranny in the 
passage wall, while he dragged the plank 
bridge out to serve its purpose again. 
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As he was doing this, Patricia, offering 
to help, stumbled over a pile of broken 
stone, heaped up under the candle niche, 
and fell down. Jerry promptly dropped 
the plank and turned back to pick her 
up. 
“Not hurt, are you?” he inquired anx- 
iously. When she laughed and said she 
was only clumsy, he went on: “I won- 
der what that little heap of rock is doing 
in here?” Then he stooped and picked 
up one of the fragments, holding it to 
the light of the candle. 

“What is it?” Patricia asked. 

“Another leaf out of the book of the 
lost and unknown miner,” he replied. 
“This isn’t rock; it’s ore—gold ore. Look 
close, and you can see the little wire 
threads of yellow metal running all 
through it. That’s what he had the plank 
for. Picked out his richest specimens and 
brought ’em over here for safe-keeping. 
He was a wise old chap, whoever he was 
—or is.” 

“Put a bit of it in your pocket, Jerry. 
When we get out of this and back into 
our own world—if we ever do—lI shall 
need to have something to look at to con- 
vince me that this isn’t all a bad dream. 
It’s getting more and more unreal as we 
go along.” 

He pocketed the piece of rotten quartz 
and picked up the plank to carry it to 
the gulf and shove it across. 

“All set,” he announced, testing the 
bridge to make sure it was steady. But 
now Patricia, who had walked across it so 
fearlessly in the hasty retreat, drew back, 
saying, in the smallest of voices: 

“TIT can’t, Jerry. My nerve thas 
gone. I can never go back over that 
bridge in cold blood!” 

“Sure you can,” he encouraged; “or, 
if you can’t, ll carry you. How about 
that?” 

“That would be worse.” 

“All right; you go ahead, and I’ll hold 
you.” 

“But—but the plank might break with 
both of us on it at once.” 

He laughed, thrust the candle into her 
hands, and, before she could stop him, 
he had gathered her in his arms and had 
walked the plank with her to safety on 
the other side. 


“See how easy it was?” he said, put- 
ting her down and stooping to lift the 
bridge and restore it to its hiding place 
in the mine tunnel. ‘“What’s the use of 
being as fat as I am if the fat can’t be 
used to some good purpose?” 

Her answer was more or less enignatic. 

“T’m learning, a little at a time, Jerry, 
dear. I told Uncle Judson I wanted 
to learn. And it makes little crinkles go 
up and down my back.” 

“What does?” he asked obtusely, tak- 
ing the candle and looking to see that 
the fortunate plank was pushed back out 
of sight behind the débris in the mine 
tunnel. 

“Lots of things,” was the rather vague 


reply. 


AND then they began the return to 

daylight, Jerry snuffing the candle as 
soon as they reached a point in the pas- 
sage from which they could find their 
way without it. 

Approaching the entrance with due cir- 
cumspection, they found that the prudent 
precaution was not misplaced. The patch 
of daylight framed by the mouth of the 
cave held the figures of the four men. 
The bandits were grouped at the spot 
where the tall man had picked up the 
cartridge shell, and they were evidently 
speculating upon the meaning of the 
ground signs left by the short, but strenu- 
ous, battle of the early morning. Telling 
Patricia to stay behind and keep out of 
sight, Jerry edged as near to the entrance 
as he dared, hoping to be able to overhear 
what they were saying. But the distance 
was too great; he could hear the voices, 
but he couldn’t quite distinguish the 
words. 

Nevertheless, what they presently did 
was sufficiently explanatory. Three of 
them, led by the tall man, moved away 
to the right, as if following a trail, while 
the remaining one, the younger fellow 
who had been spoken of as Cropsey, 
started in the opposite direction, toward 
the cabin clearing. It was after they had 
separated that one of the three trailers, 
a stubble-bearded, heavy-set man, who 
appeared to be the leader, turned and 
shouted at the younger man: 

“Hey, Jim! If you find Mart’s come 
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in when you get to camp, you fire a cou- 
ple o’ shots to let us know.” 

Jerry heard this order distinctly, and 
when the coast was clear, he beckoned to 
Patricia. 

“They’re giving us another chance,” he 
hastened to say, when she came up. 
“Three of ’em are trying to trail their 
lost man, and the fourth—the young 
chap—has gone back to the cabin, on the 
chance that the missing brother has 
turned up theressince they left. He is to 
fire two shots if he finds the Glover fel- 
low at home.” 

“Well?” she queried. 

“Tt’s right in our hands again, don’t 
you see? I’m going after the camp 
keeper. When I do him up, we can pick 
the two best horses out of the bunch 
down yonder in the river bottom, sad- 
dle ’em, and ride for it. Anything wrong 
with that?” 

“But the trail out of the valley,” she 
suggested; “how are we going to know 
where to look for that?” 

“That’s easy. The camp-keeping 
chap is going to tell us how to find it 
when I’m through with him, or I’ll know 
the reason why. The one fly in the pot 
of precious ointment is that I don’t 
know just what to do with you while the 
show’s going on.” 

Gray eyes met gray in the half light 
of the cavern gloom, and her answer was 
promptly submissive. 

“So far, I’ve been only a drag on the 
wheels, Jerry, dear; and I don’t want 
to be that. Ill stay here in the cave and 
give you a free hand, if that is what you 
want me to do.” 

He frowned thoughtfully. “You might 
be safer here than anywhere else, at that. 
They’ve just now satisfied their curiosity 
about this place, and they are not likely 
to come back to it. The other way 
around, there is no time to sell. If we 
can put the horse-stealing scheme over, 
things have got to move pretty swiftly 
before the gang can get together again. 
For that reason, perhaps, you’d better 
come along with me. You can stay on 
the outer edges till the thing’s put across.” 

“Just as you say,” she acquiesced 
meekly. “Did you say it was the young 
fellow who has gone back to the camp?” 


“Yes; the one who was joshing the 
Pete person about his lack of nerve.” 

She shook her head doubtfully. “You 
will have to be careful. He isn’t going 
to be so easy as the other man.” 

“Think not? Why?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; it’s just one of 
those things you feel and can’t explain. 
He—well, he laughs too easily, for one 
thing.” 

“And, for another, he is too good look- 
ing, eh? He is a rather handsome young 
jailbird; I'll admit that. But we’re wast- 
ing the minutes. Let’s go.” 


HE short half mile to the cabin site 

was soon traversed, and on the way 
they saw nothing of the man who had 
preceded them. Approaching the clear- 
ing, Jerry crept forward to spy out the 
situation. Apparently the camp keeper 
had gone into the cabin. At any rate, 
he was not to be seen. Jerry rejoined 
Patricia. 

“T can’t locate our man,” he reported, 
“and we mustn’t stay here where the 
others will stumble over us if they come 
back. We’ll climb the slope and get in 
the rear of things.” 

Accordingly, they made a circuit up 
the boulder-studded slope behind and 
above the little clearing, halting at last 
upon a flat-topped rock from which they 
could look down, not only upon the clear- 
ing, but also over the terrace edge to the 
river level below, where the horses were 
feeding. The silence of the mountain im- 
mensities had settled down upon the 


scene; even the munching of the grazing 


horses came only as faint sighs to their 
elevated spying place. 

While they waited, watching in the 
hope that the camp-keeping bandit would 
show himself, Patricia pressed her fingers 
to her eyes. 

“Eyes tired?” said Jerry. 

“No; I was just trying to make sure 
I’m awake and not dreaming,” she an- 
swered. “Yesterday—in all the yester- 
days—we were playing around, you and 
I, killing time in every silly way we could 
think of—butterflies, or gnats, if that is 
a better word. And now, Jerry, these 
men would kill us if they should find us, 
wouldn’t they?” 
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“One of them has already taken a 
chance at that. Self-preservation, you 
know.” 

“And only this morning, a few hours 
ago, we were eating our early breakfast 
in the inn, with all manner of comfort 
and safety hemming us in, the bunch 
joshing us about the stunt we were going 
to pull off in Tommie’s plane. And all 
this might have been ages and ages ago 
instead of a few hours. Don’t I look 
a lot older than I did when we sat at 
breakfast?” 

He examined the piquant face she 
turned to him, as he was in duty bound. 

“Can’t see that you do. Don’t look 
quite so jolly as usual, maybe.” 

“You mean quite so idiotically reck- 
Iess and empty-headed,” she amended. 
“TI don’t believe I shall ever be that way 
again, Jerry.” 

“Sure you will,” he asserted confi- 
dently; “I mean jolly, not the other. 
After we’ve fought our way out of this 
mess, as we’re going to do, we’l]——”’ 

“Don’t you believe people 
change?” 

“No doubt of it, if they want to badly 
enough. But I guess that doesn’t often 
happen. ee 

“You have changed, haven’t you— 
since yesterday, or this morning, I mean?” 

“Shouldn’t wonder if it looks that way 
to you, Pat. In all the time we’ve known 
each other, you haven’t seen anything 
but the perfectly useless side of me. It 
does me good to have something come 
along to stir me up. If I didn’t have you 
along with me, I’d be having the time of 
my life.” 

“Then you are sorry I’m along? Don’t 
say that, Jerry!” 

“I didn’t say it. Just thinking it was 
a bit tough on you; that’s all. Id like 
to spare you if I could.” 

“T oughtn’t to be spared when I’m to 
blame for every bit of it.” 

“T haven’t blamed you, have I?” 

“No; but that is because you are an 
angel,” 

“T’ve been called an easy mark a lot 
of times, but you know I wouldn’t lay it 
up against you, Pat.” 

“Why wouldn’t you?” 

He laughed again. “If I weren’t a fat 


can 


man I might tell you—and get a laugh. 
Let’s talk about something pleasant.” 

“‘Fat and well liking,’ ” she quoted 
softly. 

“J know; that’s what old King David 
said. But you'll remember he qualified 
it in the next three words: ‘in their age.’ 
Didn’t say anything about fat yearlings.” 

As once before, she contradicted. 
“You're not fat, Jerry; you’re just big.” 

“Sweet of you to say so, girlie, but the 
majority is against you.” 

“TI don’t care; I’m my own majority.” 
Silence for a moment, and then: “I’ve 
been wondering what they will do at the 
inn when we fail to come back. They'll 
know something has happened and come 
to look for us, won’t they?” 

“Hm! The ‘coming’ will take some 
doing, won’t it? No getting over here ex- 
cept by airplane, and the nearest plane 
would be at Laramie or Cheyenne. No; 
I guess it’s up to us to work out our own 
salvation.” A pause; then: “I’m not 
going to wait any longer for that chap 
down yonder to show himself. The other 
fellows will be coming back, and then it 
will be all up with us.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“You stay right where you are and 
look on. There’s bound to be a pretty 
bit of a circus when we mix it.” 

“You'll be careful, won’t you, Jerry? 
I don’t want to have your life to answer 
for, along with my other sins.” 

He put an arm across her shoulders. 
“You're a mighty good little scout, 
Patsy.” 

“You—you are just finding it out?” 
she asked. 

“No; I won’t agree to that. 
I’ve known it all along.” 

“And you don’t want to beat me now? 
I think you did a while ago, only you 
were too good-natured to admit it, even 
to yourself.” 

“Beat you? Well, hardly, my dear. 
I'll take it out in beating these bandit 
chaps, if the luck stays with me.” 

“You are going now? Would——would 
you mind kissing me, Jerry? Perhaps it 
might help the luck, you know.” 

“You little witch!” 

He took her in his arms, but at the 
critical moment she held him off. 


I guess 
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“Not unless you mean it, Jerry— 
please!” 

“Mean it?—I’ll mean it a lot more than 
you will—say, to-morrow or the next 
day. And, as you say, it will help the 
luck.” 


AND it was with her kiss warm upon 

his lips that he started toward the 
cabin clearing below the flat-rock obser- 
vation post. 

Stealthily he approached the tumble- 
down cabin, as the most likely place 
where the young bandit would be found. 
The caution, however, failed completely 
of its object, as the event proved, and 
it was the hunter, and not the hunted, 
who suffered the shock of a surprise. Be- 
fore Jerry, keyed for a rush and a grap- 
ple, could reach the door of the shack, the 
young outlaw stepped out with his thumbs 
hooked in his belt and a grin on his face. 

“Thought I glimpsed you up yonder on 
the rock, and I allowed maybe you'd 
come meanderin’ down if I waited long 
enough,” he remarked, the grin vocalizing 
itself in a chuckle. “Where’d you get the 
piece of a gun?” He pointed toward the 
rifle barrel in Jerry’s hand. 

Jerry weighed his chance coolly and 
found it wanting. Though the young fel- 
low’s hands were ostentatiously idle, there 
was a holstered Colt hanging on each 
thigh, with the holster tops cut away to 
permit the draw in which the hand is 
said to be quicker than the eye. 

“Never mind about the piece of a gun,” 
he said. “T’ll throw it away if you'll drop 
those two gatlings and meet me like a 
man.” 

The outlaw grinned again. 

“D’ye reckon I couldn’t do you up 
without the gats? You got another guess 
comin’. I’m right handy with the mitts 
—or without ’em. Besides, you’re a heap 
too fat. You’re the birdman, ain’t you? 
What you playin’ a lone hand in this 
game for, with only a piece of a gun that 
won’t shoot none?” 

“We'll leave that as it stands,” said 
Jerry amiably: “You say you saw me up 
yonder on the rock?” 

“Shore I did. I been waitin’ f’r you to 
come down. What you after—more’n 
what you’ve got right now?” 


Jerry tossed the gun barrel aside and 
matched the bandit’s grin. 

“Just now I’d like to see if you can 
make your brag good about doing me up 
with your hands. I’ve had the gloves on 
a few times, myself. Suppose you try 
it?” 

“Damned if I don’t!” said the husky 
young train robber, with a laugh, as he 
unbuckled his pistol belt and stripped 
off his coat. “I been honin’ f’r a chance 
to limber up on somebody ’r somethin’. 
You better shed that leather housin’ 0’ 
yourn. You're shore goin’ to need all 
the loose motion you got.” 

Jerry took off his leather aviation coat 
—or, rather, he struggled out of its too- 
close-fitting embrace—and flung it aside, 
hastening to cut the preliminaries short. 
Time was the essence of his bargain. 
Any moment the three searchers for the 
missing man might return. 

“All right,” announced the young 
husky, stepping out and putting his hands 
up. “Come on, and come a-shootin’.” 

Jerry led promptly, feinting with his 
right to cover a left hook to the jaw, 
and the ease with which the bandit ducked 
the hook and countered with a body blow, 
that was like the kick of a mule, told 
Jerry that he had caught a fighter, and 
that this time the battle was likely to 
go to the man who could stay with it 
the longest. Sparring for an opening, 
he tried for the jaw again, this time with 
his right, and again the blow missed the 
mark, the bandit taking it on his covering 
arm. Like a lightning flash the counter 
to the ribs followed, but Jerry had had 
his lesson, and he was not caught napping 
a second time. 

“You got a good punch, fat boy. All 
the same, I can whale the daylights out 
o’ you,” said the husky, with the same 
satirical grin. “Throw in all you got. 
I’m a-comin’.” 

For the next two or three minutes Jerry 
was obliged to employ every trick of de- 
fense he had learned in his college days 
to stand off the husky’s rushes. He had 
to save himself for the endurance trial 
which he was now more than ever certain 
would tip the scale in the end. 

And even in the defense he did not 
come off scatheless. With a degree of skill 
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that proved he was no rough-and-tumble 
village boxer, the bandit landed two more 
of the body blows, these and a catapult- 
ing swing to the jaw which barely missed 
being a knock-out. Jerry grew warier and 
husbanded his breath. He could see that 
the fierce rushes were winding his an- 
tagonist; that his own chance would 
come later if he could live through to it. 
There was no referee to mark the end 
of a round with his stop watch and call 
“Time!” and this was the advantage that 
Jerry was counting upon. 

But when the time did come; when the 
young outlaw, well breathed by his sav- 
age rushes, had to take the defensive, 
Jerry found that he still had his work 
cut out for him. Though he could now 
land with comparative ease, the young 
fellow proved to be a glutton for punish- 
ment, taking his medicine like a man and 
standing up to it even after his guard 
was beaten down and one eye closed. 
Pressing his advantage to the limit, Jerry 
finally got him with a lift to the jaw that 
was not to be denied, and the battle was 
over. 

Well winded as he was, Jerry lost no 
time. Struggling into the too-small 
leather coat, he reeled across to the cabin 
doorstep and caught up the bandit’s pistol 
belt and buckled it on. Next, he looked 
inside and secured the man’s rifle, after 
which he picked up the gun-barrel club 
and flung it afar into the undergrowth. 
By this time the vanquished one was com- 
ing back to earth, with a puzzled ex- 
pression on his battered face, and Jerry 
helped him to his feet and into his coat. 

“Tt was a fair fight, and you lost out. 
Do you admit it?” he asked. 

The young fellow attempted a grin, but 
the grin was only a grimace. 

“Vou shore do pack a hell of a wallop 
in that there right o’ yourn,” he mum- 
bled. “I reckon I was nigh about sev- 
enteen diff’rent kinds 0’ loco to take you 
up on your ‘defy.” What-all you goin’ 
to do to me?” 

“Yow ll find that out later. Go on into 
the cabin and remember that it’s no Mar- 
quis of Queensbury rules from this on. 
If you try to make a break, I shall be 
obliged to drill you with one of your own 
guns.” q 


Inside the shack, Jerry quickly cut a 
bunch of leather thongs from the cantle 
of one of the saddles hanging on the wall, 
and with one of them he secured the fel- 
low’s hands behind him. Then he made 
him sit on the earthen floor in a corner, 
while he rummaged for provisions, found 
them, and hastily filled a haversack 
against later emergencies. By now he 
was realizing that his plan for stealing 
two or three of the horses for an escape 
was going to ask for more time than 
could be counted upon. Catching the 
animals, saddling them, and getting away 
—all this before the four bandits still 
at large could interfere, would take time. 

Hence, leaving everything in the cabin 
much as he had found it, he marched his 
man out and up the slope toward the 
flat rock, uncertain as yet as to just 
what to do with him, but chiefly anxious 
to remove him out of sight and hearing 
before the other members of the original 
band should return to the cabin. 

And it was in this order, the young 
bandit ahead, and Jerry following with 
the cocked rifle, that they came to the 
place where a rather white-faced young 
woman was awaiting them. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“AS THE CAT ATE THE GRINDSTONE.” 


HE whirlwind battle, fought to its 

finish in plain sight from her lookout 
rock above the clearing, had stirred in 
Patricia many conflicting emotions. 
Primitive rejoicings in this fresh revela- 
tion of lusty manhood in Jerry; ungrudg- 
ing admiration for the young bandit who 
had thrown his guns aside and accepted 
the challenge to a fair fight; palpitating 
anxiety lest the three absentees should 
return in the midst of things—all of these 
emotions conspired to make her tongue- 
tied, as Jerry, a more or less battered 
Jerry, came toiling up the slope with his 
much more battered prisoner. 

But there was no time to be wasted in 
speech. The thing to be done, and 
quickly done, was to isolate the prisoner. 

“You'll tag along behind,” Jerry said 
to Patricia. Then to the young bandit, 
who was echoing his predecessor’s explo- 
sion of mystified astonishment upon dis- 
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covering that the other half of the in- 
vading force was a woman: “To your 
right up the slope, and be quick and quiet 


about it. And don’t forget what I said 
about the Queensbury rules. They’re 
all off now.” 


With a persuasive rifle muzzle within 
a foot or so of his back, the bandit led 
the single-file march diagonally up the 
mountainside, winding about among the 
trees and scattered boulders and climbing 
steadily until Jerry called a halt in a 
labyrinth of the great rocks at what he 
judged was a safe distance above the 
terrace and the cabin clearing. Giving 
the captive leave to sit down, with his 
back to one of the boulders, Jerry drew 
aside with Patricia. 

“T’m like the fellow who had the bear 
by the tail,” he confided, with his best 
grin. ‘Now I’ve got him, I don’t know 
what to do with him. If I could only 
be inhuman enough to hog tie and gag 
him and leave him here among these 
rocks, I’m——” 

“Oh, no! You couldn’t do anything so 
barbarous as that!” she protested. ‘He 
fought you fairly, you must remember.” 

“T know he did; that’s what makes me 
so lenient about it. But I don’t know 
what else to do with him. If that hole 
in the cave had only turned out to be 
a good jail, I could have stored him there. 
But it didn’t, it seems.” 

She knitted her brows thoughtfully. 
“Of course, you’ll have to leave his hands 
tied, and tie his feet to keep him from 
running away. It’s just the gag that 
seems too awfully brutal. I can’t think 
of any place but the cave. You said 
they wouldn’t be likely to go there again, 
since they hadn’t found anything suspi- 
cious when they explored it a while ago. 
Wouldn’t the place where the spring 
comes out be safe enough, if he were 
tied so he couldn’t get away? He couldn’t 
shout loud enough to make himself heard 
outside, could he?” 

“No, I guess not; guess that’s the least 
of the evils. Will you stay up here while 
I take him down and hitch him? You 
must be pretty weary by now, with all this 
chasing around.” 

“Y’m not tired. You've been doing all 
the hard work, and I haven’t done any- 


thing but look on. We’ll go on sticking 
together, if you don’t mind.” 

Jerry crossed over to the bandit and 
helped him to his feet. 

“We hit the trail again, fellah,” he 
announced, “and it'll be more of the 
same: Quick and quiet, you know, or a 
bullet in the back.” 

The young bandit tried to fix him 
with his one good eye. 

“You’d plug a poor cuss that had his 
mitts tied and couldn’t help himself?” 

“Surest thing you know, if you raise 
a yell or try to break away. They call 
me an easy mark, but I shouldn’t advise 
you to bank too much on that.” 

“Rasy nothing—I don’t think!” was 
the bandit’s comment, accompanied by a 
grin which the closed eye and swollen jaw 
turned into a gargoyle grimace. “Which 
way do we go?” 


ERRY indicated the direction, and the 
march was resumed, at the risk of 
running into the three remaining outlaws 
if they should chance to be returning to 
the cabin along the terrace. But noth- 
ing so untoward as this happened, and 
the descent to the cave was accomplished 
without incident. At the entrance Jerry 
halted his prisoner until the candle could 
be lighted, and then he marched him on 
to the vaulted chamber of the spring. 

“Say, big boy, ain’t it about time to 
tell me what’s comin’ to me?” demanded 
the captive, after Jerry had made him 
sit beside the spring, and was tying his 
ankles with one of the saddle thongs. 

“No objection to that,” said Jerry 
affably. ‘I’m going to leave you here 
for safe-keeping, while I go after your 
buddies.” 

The young fellow tried to summon his 
sardonic grin. 

“Hell!” he remarked. “D’you reckon 
they’ll give you any such fool chance as 
I did? Not much, they won’t.” 

Jerry matched the grin with his most 
attractive smile. ‘Now that I have your 
Colts and the rifle, I shan’t ask them 
to.” 

Silence reigned for a moment or two, 
while Jerry went in with the tying of 
knots. 

“Say, friend, who are you, anyhow, 
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playin’ a lone hand this a way? You 
ain’t one o’ the railroad dicks, are your” 
asked the bandit. 

“Got you guessing, have I? Well, that 
won’t do you any harm. It will give you 
something with which to occupy your 
mind.” 

It was after he had finished tying the 
fellow’s ankles to his satisfaction that 
Jerry was moved to reconsider the mat- 
ter of the gag. It was not a great dis- 
tance from the spring chamber to the 
mouth of the cave, and a lusty shout 
might possibly carry to the outer air. He 
took the bandit’s neckerchief and was 
knotting it in the middle, when the cap- 
tive began to plead. 

“Not that, f’r the love o’ Mike!” he 
begged. “I ain’t kicked none yet at what 
youre doin’ to me, have I? You got 
me hamstrung and hog tied, ain’t you? 
How am I goin’ to roll over and get me 
a drink o’ water if you tie that rag in 
my mouth?” 

“Sorry,” said Jerry; “but I can’t have 
you raising the neighbors with your shouts 
for help. You know that.” 

“But, say—look here! S’pose I give 
you my word that I won’t yell?” 

“The word of a train robber? Strikes 
me that is asking a lot. Hold still!” 

It was at this point that Patricia, who 
was again serving as candle holder, 
touched Jerry’s shoulder and beckoned 
him aside. 

“J’m hearing something,’ she whis- 
pered. “It sounds like somebody groan- 
ing. Listen! Can’t you hear it?” 

The sounds, which were something less 
than groaning, seemed to be coming from 
the passage leading to the jail pit. Jerry 
took the candle, and they went together 
to the edge of the pit. At the bottom 
of the chasm they saw the body of a man 
stretched out upon the pile of broken 
stone. Jerry chuckled. 

“So the cat came back, did he? That 
air passage he dug into wasn’t big enough 
to let him out. That’s fine! Once again 
we're in luck!” 

“Ts he dead?” 
hushed whisper. 

“Not at all. He’s asleep and snoring. 
We'll wake him up in a minute or so 
and give him a bit of a surprise.” 


Patricia asked in a 


“Bit of good news for you,” he said, 
going back to his latest capture and kneel- 
ing to unbind the young fellow’s ankles. 
“You won’t have to be gagged, after all.” 

“Say!” the captive broke in bright- 
ening up at once. “You goin’ to turn me 
loose?” 

“Not quite so good as that; just go- 
ing to give you the freedom of the jail. 
Get up and come with me.” 


AS one in a daze of mystification, the 
bandit suffered himself to be led 
across the chamber, but when he reached 
the edge of the prison pit and saw what 
his reprieve meant, bound as he still was, 
he would have followed the militant ex- 
ample of his predecessor, if Jerry hadn’t 
stepped back quickly, covering him with 
one of his own six-shooters. 

“Nothing like that, you know. The 
fight’s all over, so far as you’re con- 
cerned. Just now you have the choice 
of being shoved in as you are, and get- 
ting a pretty hard fall, or going down 
with your hands free, as the other chap 
did. Which is it to be?” 

The captive looked again into the 
depths and recognized the figure recum- 
bent on the pile of rock. “My soul!” he 
whispered hoarsely. “It’s Mart! Say, 
did you kill him and dump him down 
there?” 

“Oh, no.” Jerry was affable again. 
“He isn’t dead; he’s asleep. We'll let you 
wake him up. Lie down on your face 
and let your legs hang over. Then I'll 
untie your hands, and the rest of it will 
be up to you. Don’t be too long about 
it. I might get impatient, you know, 
and dump you in, with a bullet in your 
body.” 

Reluctantly the young bandit got 
down and rolled over on his stomach, 
wriggling himself backward until his legs 
were hanging in the gulf. Jerry opened 
his pocketknife, stooped, and slashed the 
wrist-binding thong, springing aside in 
time to escape the swift grab the victim 
made at his legs with the freed hands. 

“Oh, no,” said Jerry, with his easy- 
going laugh. “Nothing like that.” Then: 
“Down you go. If you’re not in before 
I count three——” The big pistol was 
brought into play again. 
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Cautiously the man backed over the 
edge, lowered himself, hung by his hands 
for a moment, as the other had done, 
and dropped. At the same moment there 
’ was a startled yell from the depths, and 
the sleeper bounded to his feet. 

“We'll leave ’em to swap experiences 
in the dark,” said Jerry, drawing Patri- 
cia away. “That’s two—two gone and 
three to come. We’re doing fine!” 

“But, Jerry, dear—with two of them 
down there to plan together, aren’t you 
afraid they'll think up some way to get 
out?” 

“Tt will take a bit of thinking. No; 
no fear of that; the jug’s too deep. They 
are safe enough, and we are near to the 
horses. Now we'll see how quickly we 
can reach the other three.” 

“Mightn’t we get the horses now, while 
the coast is clear?” 

“We don’t know that the way is clear. 
The others may have gone back to the 
cabin by this time.” He held the candle 
to the face of his watch and exclaimed 
in surprise. ‘Great cats! Do you know 
that it’s nearly noon?” 

She shook her head repentantly. “Half 
a day gone, and we’re still miles from a 
telegraph wire. How you must be hat- 
ing me for getting you into this horrible 
mess, Jerry.” 

“Don’t you think it for a minute. Far 
as it’s gone, I’m rather enjoying it. Be- 
sides, didn’t I tell you I was taking the 
will for the deed? You thought you 
were doing me a kindness. Let’s stop 
for a few minutes and have a bite to eat. 
The tussle with that young husky made 
me remember that we breakfasted at a 
perfectly ungodly hour this morning.” 

Just inside the entrance to the cave 
they sat on the ground and investigated 
the contents of the haversack Jerry had 
filled in the cabin. The hastily gath- 
ered supplies were neither very plenti- 
ful nor varied; two tins of baked beans, 
one of tomatoes, one of deviled ham, and 
a couple of cartons of crackers. While 
they were eating, Patricia said: 

“Then you do believe I was trying to 
do you a friendly turn when I kidnaped 
you, Jerry. 

“Huh! If I didn’t believe it, I should 
promptly lose faith in all humankind.” 


“That would be sad. But the impli- 
cation is rather flattering.” 

“Tt’s a lot more than an implication. 
I’ve always thought of you as a man’s 
woman, Pat, and you are that. You're 
proving it to-day.” 

“Just what do you mean by ‘a man’s 
woman?’ ” 

“A woman to whom a man can tie to 
and swear by, through thick and thin; a 
woman with that not-too-common qual- 
ity, the capacity for utter loyalty. Some 
men have it, but a good many women 
haven’t, you know.” 

“T don’t agree with that last. A 
woman can be as loyal as a man—when 
there is anything worth being loyal to. 
I’m much obliged if you think I have it, 
Jerry.” 

“I know you have it. But tell me— 
weren’t you just the least bit suspicious 
when your Uncle Judson roped you into 
this?” 

“T suppese I ought to have been; that 
is the bitter taste in my mouth. I know 
Uncle Judson well enough to be sure he 
wouldn’t scruple to use me, or any one, 
to further his own ends. But—but he 
made it so—I mean, he put it up to me 
in such a way: Oh, please don’t make 
me talk about it, Jerry. I’m ashamed 
enough, as it is.” 

“You needn’t be.” 

“But I am. All your plans for the 
Titan smashed, and your father’s whole 
life work gone to pot just because I was 
silly enough to be persuaded to meddle. 
I shall never get over it, Jerry.” 

“Oh, see here! Hold on! We're not 
stuck yet. We’ve got until to-morrow 
noon to reach a telegraph office, and we 
won’t say die until we’re dead.” 

But at this she only shook her head 
disconsolately. “It’s as good as settled. 
If we could get the horses and start right 
now, I’m afraid we couldn’t get to a wire 
by to-morrow noon. You see, we don’t 
even know where this valley is—where 
we are.” 

“Don’t worry,” he cut in cheerfully. 
“Want a drink of water before we strike 
out again? T’ll go back to the spring 
with you.” 

“T wouldn’t mind. Those crackers 
were awiully dry.” 
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T HEY had put the candle out, but by 

now the passage was familiar enough 
so that they threaded it without difficulty 
in the faint light that came from the 
opening. Making their way silently into 
the vaulted chamber, they knelt beside 
the spring and drank from cupped hands. 
They could hear the two men talking in 
the pit, but they could not distinguish 
the words. After he had satisfied his 
thirst, Jerry stole over to the brink of the 
pit, feeling his way cautiously. When he 
came back he was chuckling. 

“They’ve swapped stories and are 
scrappin’ like the Old Harry, each blam- 
ing the other for the fix they’re in,” he 
explained, as they felt their way back 
to daylight. 

“You think they can’t get out?” 

“Not a chance. Our first captive was 
telling his mate that he’d worn himself 
out trying; that they were due to stay 
there, as he put it, ‘till hell freezes over,’ 
unless somebody came to haul them out.” 

“What do we do next?” 

“Tt’s moving day again for us. We 
want to be somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood when those other three brigands 
turn up at the cabin—if they haven’t al- 
ready turned up. When we find out what 
they mean to do, we'll know what we 
have to do.” 

“Ves, but, Jerry, don’t you think we’d 
better wait now until night before we try 
to get the horses? I know it’s a terrible 
waste of time, but 2 

“Not much chance to turn the horse- 
stealin’ trick even in the dark, now that 
the war’s on. With two of their five 
missing, the three that are left are not 
going to be caught napping if they can 
help it. Besides, we’ll have to have sad- 
dles and bridles, and these are hanging in 
the cabin.” 

“In that case we will v 

“You’ve guessed it. We've got to go 
on as we’ve begun. We must round up 
the rest of the gang before we can take 
the horses.” 

“But, Jerry, just you alone against 
three desperate men?” 

He laughed. “I’ve been doin’ pretty 
well so far as I’ve gone, haven’t IP When 
we get back to the peopled world Vil 
probably be the same old easy mark I’ve 


always been; but just now I’ve ambitions. 
If you’re a bit rested, we'll start out 
again.” 

“Do you want me to go with you?” 

“What else?” 

“T was just thinking. If you’d give me 
one of those pistols, I could go and sit 
iby the spring and be ready to scare those 
two men back if they should try to get 
out of the pit.” 

“Fine!” he applauded. “I believe you’d 
have the nerve to do just that little thing, 
if I’d let you. But those two chaps are 
perfectly safe right where they are, and 
I shall feel a lot easier if you tag along 
with me. Let’s go.” 

Again, for reasons of caution, they lost 
themselves quickly in the wooding of the 
slope above the mouth of the cave, re- 
traversing a good part of the course they 
had taken with their latest prisoner. 
Reaching the flat-stone lookout above 
the cabin clearing, they saw smoke rising 
from the chimney of the shack. This 
was proof that one or more of the three 
remaining bandits had returned, and that 
a fire had been kindled for the cooking of 
the midday meal. 

Handing Patricia one of the big re- 
volvers, with a caution to her to keep 
well out of sight, Jerry freed himself of 
the haversack and began to work his way 
down toward the rear of the shack. After 
an interval, which seemed no less than 
an age to the young woman cowering on 
the flat-topped rock, he reappeared as 
silently as he had slipped away. 

“They are all down there, eating their 
dinner, and we’ve got ’em going,” he re- 
ported exultantly. ‘“There’s nothing like 
a bit of mystery to warp the nerves, even 
of a bunch of desperadoes. They know 
something’s happened, but they don’t 
know what it is.” 

“What do they say?” 

“When I got to where I could listen in, 
they were wrangling over the disappear- 
ance of their camp keeper. One of them 
was arguing that the young husky would 
turn up presently, but the two others 
were more than doubtful. They were in- 
sisting gloomily that whatever had hap- 
pened to the first missing man had also ~ 
happened to the Cropsey chap, which 
places them in the class of good guessers. 
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Then there is the airplane, which they’ve 
all seen now, to add to the mystery.” 

“What will they do?” 

“They’re all up in the air about that. 
The tall chap, whom they call Pete, is all 
for a quick get-away with the loot. But 
the two others seem to have a bit more 
of the honor that is said to exist among 
thieves. They don’t want to leave the 
two missing ones to whatever fate has 
befallen them; and they argue, very sen- 
sibly, that the airplane couldn’t have 
brought more than two persons into the 
valley, at most. Just the same, they are 
all pretty badly on edge, and they'll be 
more so when they find that Cropsey 
.doesn’t come back.” 

‘AT this, Patricia offered a suggestion 

that made Jerry wonder how it came 
about that he had known her so long 
without having learned to know her bet- 
ter. 

“You say they are eating; why can‘t 
we steal down there and surprise them? 
I’m not afraid.” 

Jerry laughed. 

“You blessed little Amazon! I think 
I can see you aimin’ that big six-gun and 
tellin’ °em to hold up their hands! But 
we mustn’t risk too much on a single 
throw. We’ll wait and see what they do 
after ‘they’ve finished their dinner.” 

The wait was not long. A few minutes 
later, one of the three, the tall one, came 
out of the cabin, and he was shortly 
joined by the others. It was indicative 
of their state of mind that they didn’t 
separate, and that each had already con- 
tracted the habit of looking over his 
shoulder at short intervals. Jerry fin- 
gered the stolen rifle. 

“Tf I were only as merciless as I ought 
to be, I could pot them, one at a time, 
from here,” he remarked. 

Patricia shook her head. “You couldn’t 
do that, Jerry, no matter how bad they 


are, or what they’ve done. It would be 
murder.” 
“Ves, I guess it would. No doubt 


they’d murder us quickly enough, how- 
ever, if they were given the chance.” 
“Hush!” she cautioned. “They’re lis- 
tening!” 
The three were not only listening; one 


of them was pointing up the mountain. 
Suddenly the pointer lifted his rifle and 
fired two shots in quick succession, one 
of the bullets cutting a twig from a tree 
and dropping it into Patricia’s lap. Jerry’s 
first impulse was to return the fire. As 
he had said, he could easily have brought 
down one of the three, and perhaps two, 
with a single shot at the point-blank 
range. But even at such a crisis the 
civilized inhibitions were too strong to be 
overcome. 

“Down!” he commanded, drawing 
Patricia lower on the flat rock; and then: 
“Fle didn’t see us; he was merely bang- 
ing away at random.” Then, remember- 
ing that two shots in succession were the 
agreed-upon signal: “They are trying 
to call the missing men in.” 

If that were the intention, the signal 
was not repeated; and shortly afterward 
the three men retreated to the cabin. 
With their disappearance there was an- 
other wait, this time a long and tedious 
one. Jerry was hoping that something 
would occur to make the trio separate, 
but at the same time he guessed that the 
continued absence of the two missing 
ones would warn them to be still more 
wary. 

He gave them credit for ordinary pene- 
tration. It was only when two of their 
number had isolated themselves that they 
had disappeared. The conclusion would 
be apparent, even to the dullest intelli- 
gence. Since the airplane could not have 
brought more than two enemies, the trio 
would argue that they were still three to 
two and were measurably safe, so long as 
they remained together and were watchful 
against a surprise. 

What was most to be feared was that 
the counsels of the tall man would finally 
prevail; that the three would take their 
loot and the horses and decamp, leaving 
the missing men to whatever mysterious 
fate had befallen them. This, Jerry knew, 
would leave him with two prisoners on his 
hands, and with no means of getting out 
of the valley; no means for Patricia and 
himself, or for the two captives, who 
could not be left indefinitely to perish of 
hunger and thirst in the cavern pit. 

While they were waiting impatiently 
for something new to turn up, Jerry 
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talked all this over with Patricia; and, 
for once in a way, she had nothing help- 
ful to suggest. 

“Tt seems as if we had rather come 
to the end of the passage, doesn’t it?” 
was all she could say. ‘‘And if the three 
men go away and take all the horses, that 
will be the end of everything. I wish we 
could know what they are doing over on 
the other side of the big range at the Alta 
Vista. Surely, long before this, the bunch 
will know that something has happened 
to us. Of course, Uncle Judson will 
know, or think that he knows; but the 
others won’t.” 

“Um! Another plane would be the 
answer to that, but, as I’ve said, they 
wouldn’t be able to get a plane and a 
pilot any nearer than Laramie or Chey- 
enne, or possibly Denver. And _ that 
would take time.” 

“Still, I think we are both important 
enough to make them hurry. And there 
would surely be an army plane at Fort 
Russell.” 

_ As if the bare mention of a rescue plane 
had evoked it, they both heard a faint 
and far-distant humming—a sound that 
is never to be mistaken by any one who 
has ever heard it. 

“Listen!” Patricia whispered. 

Jerry was listening, and he heard the 
welcome sound, realizing at the same in- 
stant what an infinitesimally small chance 
there was of the searching pilot spotting 
their wrecked machine in the small, tree- 
surrounded glade into which it had fallen. 

“Tt’s a plane, all right,” he said; “but 
that’s all the good it will do us, unless the 
pilot happens to spot Tommie’s ship and 
makes a landing. Take a fresh grip on 
your nerve, Pat. You're going to need 
it 

CHAPTER IX. 
THE THIRD DEGREE. 


WITH help so near and yet as unavail- 
able as if it were a thousand miles 
distant, they listened to the growing hum 
of the plane. From the manner in which 
the sounds swelled and then died away, 
they soon gathered that the pilot was 
quartering the upper air over the shut-in 
valley, coming and going in wide circles. 
Obviously he was searching for some- 


thing that was lost. Though the flat-rock 
observation post afforded a view outward 
and downward, the surrounding forest 
narrowed the skyward outlook; and, even 
when the motor roar was at its loudest, 
they could not get a glimpse of the ship. 
Once they made sure the plane must be 
nearly overhead, a conviction which was 
confirmed when they glanced down and 
saw the three bandits crowding the door- 
way of the cabin, with their faces up- 
turned to the sky. 

“The pilot sees the cabin and the clear- 
ing,” Jerry guessed. “But, if he is flying 
low enough, he will also see the dilapi- 
dated roof and argue that the shack is 
deserted.” 

“But won’t he see the men standing in 
the doorway?” 

“Not likely. You see, they’re keeping 
pretty well out of sight.” 

“Still, he’ll see the horses down there 
in the river meadow, won’t he?” 

“They won’t necessarily mean anything 
to him; probably call ’em a band of wild 
horses and let it go at that. Just the 
same, if he’s low enough to see the horses, 
he may see Tommie’s ship.” 

But, as the roar of the motor alter- 
nately increased and diminished, the hope 
of a possible rescue grew less and less. 
Though the sounds indicated that the 
pilot was still circling over the valley, it 
soon became evident that now he was 
spiraling for more altitude, and Patricia 
was moved almost to tears. 

“So near and yet so far!” she la- 
mented, when the humming roar had 
dwindled to the faintest buzzing in the 
vast, upper distances. At which Jerry 
turned comforter. 

“Now’s when you need that fresh grip 


J was talking about,” he broke in. ““We’re 


no worse off than we were before. You’re 
not going to weaken now, are you, Pat?” 

She smiled. “It was only a passing 
gulp. You'll allow that much to my 
sex, won’t you?” 

“That and a lot more, if you need it. 
Most women in your place would be te 

“No; you’ve got us wrong, Jerry. Hys- 
terics went out with good Queen Vic- 
toria. It’s only just that so many of us 
frivolous creatures never have to go up 
against the real thing.” 
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“Huh! If it comes to that, I’m in the 
same class.” 

“Maybe. But you can brace yourself 
when it comes to the pinch. You’ve done 
it to-day.” 

“Thanks. Not altogether an easy 
mark, eh? Wait till we are back on earth 
again. I’m afraid I'll be the same old 
shoe, Pat.” 

“No, you never will—at least, not to 
me.” 

He looked at her with a grin that was 
half quizzical, half hungering. 

“If I thought you meant that——” he 
began. 

“T do mean it. 
doing now?” 

“They are watching the plane disap- 
pear, and they are probably as greatly re- 
lieved and pleased as we aren’t. Never 
mind; they’re still tangled up in the mys- 
tery of their decreasing census.” 

After this there was another long and 
fruitless wait, endured with growing im- 
patience on Jerry’s part. He was hoping 
the three would sally out again in search 
of the missing members of the gang. This 
would open one or two doors for further 
action; if the men should separate, there 
would be another chance to bring the 
“divide-and-conquer” method to the fore; 
or, if they remained together and should 
go far enough afield, it would be easily 
possible to escape with the horses. 

But, as the afternoon waned to its 
close, it became discouragingly evident 
that neither door was to be opened. As 
the shadow of the western mountains be- 
gan to creep over the valley, the watchers 
on top of the flat rock were sure only 
of one thing—that the men had not left 
the cabin; an assurance that was made 
doubly sure when smoke began to curl 
again from the chimney, in token that 
the bandits were about to prepare their 
evening meal. 

After the two watchers had made an- 
other inroad upon the contents of the 
stolen haversack, Jerry looked at his 
watch. 

“We've lost the day; that’s one safe 
bet,” he commented, adding: “I thought 
surely they would have made some move 
before this time.” 

“Perhaps they are waiting for dark to 


What are those men 


take their plunder and the horses and 
run away,” was Patricia’s contribution to 
the guesses. 

“Might be, at that. Just the same, this 
thing is getting mighty monotonous. If 
they won’t make a move, I shall.” 

“But what can you do if they don’t 
separate?” 

“T'll wait until dusk and then see if I 
can’t contrive to hold all three of them 
up in a bunch. It’s the only thing to do. 
When they are satisfied that the two 
missing men have lost the number of 
their mess, they’ll take their swag and 
the horses and vanish, as you say. And 
we've got to have at least two of those 
horses—that’s flat.” 

“But, Jerry, they are still three to 
one!” 

“Right. But it seems that we can’t 
turn the divide-and-conquer trick any 
more.” 


HEN the time for action came, as it 

did within the next hour, Jerry got 
up and stretched to take the cramp out 
of his muscles, and Patricia stood up with 
him. 

“I’m going along,” she declared firmly. 
“T can take one of the pistols, and they 
needn’t know I’m not a man—not until 
after the fact, anyway.” 

But to this Jerry’s negative was in- ‘ 
stant and positive. 

“Youw’ll do nothing of the sort! I don’t 
question your nerve; but, as likely as not 
there’ll be gun play, and I’m not going 
to take the chance of having you stop a 
bullet. So that’s that, you blessed cave 
woman.” 

“But youll be taking that chance 
yourself.” 

“Maybe. But there is no sense in mul- 
tiplying the thing by two, don’t you see? 
Besides, I’ve got to be free to do whatever 
has to be done.” 

“You think I’d just be in the way; but 
I wouldn’t.” 

He took her face between his hands 
and kissed her. 

“That’s your answer, you little Ama- 
zon, I think a lot too much of you to let 
you take a risk that can be dodged. 
You're in badly enough as it is.” 

What she said was entirely irrelevant. 
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“Do you know, Jerry, that is the first 
time you’ve ever kissed me? 
dering if you really meant it?” 

“Sure I meant it. And it isn’t the first 
time I’ve wanted to—not by a long row 
of horses’ heads.” 

“But you have kissed other girls. I’ve 
seen you.” 

He laughed good-naturedly. 

“With all of your up-to-dateness, Patsy, 
dear, you don’t know men very weil. 
Of course I have. But this is different.” 

“Ts it really?” 

“It is really; so different that, if we 
ever get out of this damnable mess alive, 
I’m going to——” 

“Don’t say it,” she interrupted quickly. 

“Why not, I’d like to know?” 

“Because of a lot of things. For one, 
when we go back to the world—our world 
—you’ll see how mistaken you were. 
You won’t let me go down to the cabin 


with you?” 

“Not an inch. I'll leave you one of 
the six-guns. Can you manage it if you 
have to?” 


“Oh, I guess so. I’ve shot some at a 
mark. You'll be awfully careful?” 

| Naturally, with your safety to think 

of.” 
“You should think first of your own. 
If one of them should shoot at you, you’re 
so big, Jerry, dear, that he couldn’t miss 
you.” 

“Well, if it comes to that, I’ll try to 
shoot first, don’t you see?” 

“T hope you will.” Then: ‘Will you 
kiss me again, Jerry—just so I'll know 
for sure you’re not hating me for getting 
you into this horrible tangle?” 

He did it, quite solemnly this time, 
taking her leather-coated little figure in 
his arms and saying: “You think I’ll 
change my mind about what you stopped 
me from saying just now, when we go 
back to civilization? You have another 
guess coming. Don’t do anything rash 
while I’m gone.” And with that he 
slipped away in the gathering dusk. 


BEIN G a city-bred person and no 

woodsman, and having a bit of weight 
to carry, he found the descent of the slope 
in the increasing darkness rather difficult 
without making more or less noise. Yet, 


I’m won- 


as he paused from time to time to listen, 
he could hear nothing to make him think 
he had given the alarm to the men in 
the cabin. Approaching the building from 
the rear, he could hear voices and smell 
tobacco smoke, from which he gathered 
that the outlaws had finished their sup- 
per; a matter for regret, since he had 
hoped to be able to surprise them while 
they were eating. 

Nevertheless, he went on, rifle in hand, 
circling the shack toward the open door, 
through which the firelight shone fitfully. 
At the corner of the building he stopped 
for an instant to cock the rifle and to 
make sure that the revolver he had re- 
tained was loose in its holster. These 
were merely precautions. If the surprise 
should be as complete as it was planned 
to be, there would be no need for guns. 

This was what he was saying to him- 
self, as he stole silently to the open door 
and looked in. What he saw in the fire- 
lighted interior gave him an unnerving 
shock. The slab table which, apart from 
a couple of rude benches, was the only 
piece of movable furniture the cabin con- 
tained, had been drawn out before the 
fire. On it were the tin plates and cof- 
fee cups and the remains of the supper. 
But where there should have been three 
men sitting at the table, there were only 
two. 

So much Jerry saw, as he was raising 
the rifle to command the interior of the 
shack; then he had a fleeting impression 
that the black bowl of the heavens had 
fallen in upon him. There was a crash, 
as of an explosion, a coruscating burst of 
firework stars and a blank. 

When he came back to the surface of 
things present and comprehensible, the 
emergence out of the sea of oblivion was 
painfully gradual. There was a roaring 
in his ears, and his head throbbed, as if 
some one were beating time upon it with 
a hammer. In the confused dimnesses 
out of which he was struggling, he heard 
a voice say: 

“Hell! You ortn’t to ’a’ croaked him, 
Pete—not till we’d had a chance to make 
him talk. You never did have any 
sense!” 

“JT didn’t, I keep tellin’ you. He ain’t 
no more dead than I am. Look at that!” 
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Jerry was conscious that he was gasp- 
ing for breath, and that some sort of 
nightmare incubus was half paralyzing the 
effort. When the paroxysm passed, he 
found that he was lying on the earth 
floor of the cabin, surrounded by the 
three outlaws; also, he realized now that 
his stumbling descent to the clearing must 
have given the alarm, so that the tal] ban- 
dit had had time to slip out and bludgeon 
him from behind, as he was looking in 
at the door. And with the clearing of 
his mind, he knew well enough what he 
had to expect—knew and steeled him- 
self to meet it. 

“Wake up and talk, you damn false 
alarm!” ordered the one who had spoken 
first, emphasizing the command with a 
brutal kick. ‘Who are you? And 
where did you come from? Talk fast, 
if you want to go on livin’!” 

With clearing senses, Jerry scanned the 

overhanging faces of the three, and the 
searching look confirmed the impression 
made by his first sight of them in the 
torchlight across the chasm in the case. 
There was nothing human to be expected 
of such men as these. In such crises the 
mind acts swiftly. He remembered that 
as yet these three did not know that the 
airplane had brought two persons to the 
valley. So long as they could be kept 
unaware of Patricia’s presence, there was 
a hope that she might escape somehow; 
at all events, there was a hope that she 
might not fall into their hands. 
_ “You're barking up the wrong tree. 
You'll get nothing out of me,” he said 
and tried to sit up; but the throbbing in 
his head made everything turn black, and 
he had to fall back. 

“You won’t talk, hey?” came the harsh 
voice, with another savage kick. “If you 
don’t, we’ll make you wish you’d died 
a-bornin’! How many of you lit down in 
that bird machine down yonder in the 
flat?” 


Jerry saw his opportunity and caught 


at it. 

“You've got the whole crew,” he said, 
trying to compass a grim smile. 

“Hell!” said the third man. ‘Playin’ 
a lone hand, was you? If your nerve had 
happened to grow a little bigger, it would 
’a’ busted you wide open. What have 


you done with Mart Glover and Jim 
Cropsey?” 

He sparred for time—time in which to 
get a better grip on himself. 

“What makes you think I’ve done any- 
thing with them?” 

“You needn’t make any o’ them false 
motions. You had Jim’s rifle and one 0’ 
his side guns. What you done with him 
and Mart? Talk up!” 


ERRY saw that he had another ad- 

vantage, if only he had the fortitude 
to hold it. They wouldn’t be likely to 
kill him outright so long as there re- 
mained the hope that they might make 
him tell what had become of the missing 
men. The fortitude would be needed if 
they should resort to torture, as they were 
likely to do. It was in full view of the 
possible consequences that he said: 

“As I told you at first, you'll get noth- 
ing out of me; and if you kill me, you'll 
never find out what has become of your 
two mates. More than that, they’ll both 
die a worse death than any you can in- 
vent for me.” 

“Ts that so? We'll try you a few, any- 
how!” snarled the tall man. Then to one 
of the others: “Get the rope off my sad- 
dle, Bill.” 

Despite the throbbing head and the 
sickness it entailed, Jerry did his best 
when they fell upon him to tie his thumbs 
together. He got a foot against the stom- 
ach of the tall man and sent him stag- 
gering backward into the fire, burning on 
the hearth. But it was three to one, and 
Jerry was already half disabled. In a 
few minutes they had his thumbs in a 
loop of the horse rope, and, with the rope 
thrown over one of the sagging rafters 
of the cabin, they were hauling him up- 
right, first to his feet and then to his toes. 
The torture was intense, but Jerry set his 
teeth to endure it. His will never wav- 
ered, but outraged Nature came to his 
relief and drew a black curtain before his 
eyes. 

When he came to, the tall man was 
kneeling beside him and dashing cold wa- 
ter into his face, while one of the others, 
the thick-shouldered, stubble-bearded 
one, who seemed to be the leader of the 
gang, stood ready to question him. The 
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pain in his tortured thumbs was keen 
agony, but it was some consolation to 
find that he could still move them. They 
were not broken or pulled out of joint, 
as he fully expected they would be. 

“What you done with Mart and Jim?” 
The question came like a shot, the instant 
he opened his eyes. 

There is a point beyond which all the 
reasoning faculties step down, giving place 
to sheer maniac rage, reckless of conse- 
quences. Jerry knew that these men 
would kill him the moment he had told 
them where they would find the missing 
members of the gang. 

“Damn you!” he choked. “T’ll see you 
in hell before I'll tell you! Do you get 
that?” 

“Fetch me a stick 0’ wood out o’ the 
fire, while I take his shoes off,” said the 
tall man. “TI’ll make him tell.” 

At that, Jerry leaped up, no longer a 
reasoning being but a fighting madman, 
with the superhuman strength of madness 
to make him insensible to pain and to 
endow him temporarily with the might of 
an enraged giant. His first blow sent 
one of the three to the farther corner of 
the cabin, and when the two others fell 
upon him and strove to pin him down, the 
struggle became a wild-beast fury, in 
which the madman rolled with his clinging 
captors on the floor. Jerry struck out, 
bit, kicked, freed himself for an instant, 
then sprang up and reached for one of the 
guns leaning against the wall. Instantly 
he was pulled down again, and the battle 
on the floor of the cabin began again. 
This time the third bandit, recovering 
from the blow which had sent him into a 
corner, threw himself into the tangle of 
human bodies thrashing about underfoot. 

In the course of the struggle the slab 
table was overturned, and one of its legs, 
making a scythelike sweep through the 
fire on the hearth, scattered the burning 
brands into the room. In the corner 
nearest the chimney the former owner of 
the cabin had built his bunk, and its thick 
mattress of fir tips was now as inflam- 
mable as gunpowder. Into this bed of 
kindling fell some of the flying firebrands, 
and in an instant the bunk was a mass 
of roaring flame that licked up the wall 
to the remains of the roof, where it found 


fresh fuel in the dry and resinous logs 
and timbers. 


But the struggle on the floor did not 

stop. All of the combatants were 
disabled and blinded by the smoke, and 
they were forced to leave the cabin to 
escape being roasted alive. Jerry, bruised 
and bleeding, but still raging like the 
madman he had become, was held in the 
grip of the three. In the clearing two 
of them sat upon him and pinned him 
down, while the third, the tall man, ran 
back into the burning shack to save what 
hecould. After flinging saddles, blankets, 
bridles, guns, cartridges belts and provi- 
sions out through the doorway in fren- 
zied haste, he emerged presently, with 
hands and face blackened, and his clothes 
on fire. 

With returning reason, Jerry was sur- 
prised that the bandits hadn’t simply 
knocked him insensible with a rifle butt 
and left him in the blazing shack. Then, 
as his confused and befuddled brain be- 
gan to function normally again, he re- 
membered the one slender hold he still 
had upon life—the withheld information 
they had been trying to torture out of 
him. If he could only hold out long 
enough 

But apparently the bandits were not 
minded to continue the torturing at the 
moment. The two who were holding him 
now roped him into mummylike helpless- 
ness with one of the horse ropes and left 
him, while they went to help the tall man 
gather up their scattered belongings and 
carry them to a place of safety at the 
edge of the small clearing. Afterward, 
for a period that seemed like an endless 
age to the tightly bound captive, they sat 
on their heels beside the salvagings, 
watching the fire, the stubble-bearded 
one smoking, the one called Bill rubbing 
a lamed knee, which he had sustained 
in the cave-man struggle in the cabin, 
and the tall man nursing his singed hands. 

During this interval, Jerry was suffer- 
ing keener tortures than any the outlaws 
had inflicted. Over and over he asked 
himself what had become of Patricia. 
Was she still up on the flat rock, where 
they had watched and waited for the bet- 
ter part of the afternoon, looking down 
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from the high observation post, torn and 
distracted by the evidence of battle—and, 
perhaps, murder and sudden death—af- 
forded by the burning cabin? He hoped 
that the light of the fire was not bright 
enough to enable her to make him out as 
he lay in the center of the clearing, where 
they had left him. If it should happen 
that he was never 

That thought brought another and a 
more maddening one in its train. The 
new Patricia, whom he had seen develop- 
ing under the stress and perils of this ex- 
citing day, would not sit and wring her 
hands in hysterical helplessness. She 
would be much more likely to rush in 
and share whatever fate had befallen 
him, if she were where she could see and 
know. Here was reason in plenty for the 
maddening anxiety that was tormenting 
him. As yet the three men had no good 
reason to assume that he had had a com- 
panion in the airplane, and in that ig- 
norance lay Patricia’s one small chance 
of escape. The red glare of the fire went 
black before his eyes when he thought 
of what they would do to her to make 
her divulge the secret which he had thus 
far been able to preserve; the one un- 
spoken work which, once extorted, would 
sign his death warrant and hers as well. 

Throughout the interval of suspense, 
while the cabin was burning, Jerry, quite 
insensible to the batterings and bruis- 
ings he had accumulated in the fight, was 
hoping fervently that Patricia had fled. 
Perhaps she would find her way in the 
darkness to the valley, catch one of the 
horses and ride out of the reach of these 
savages who would first torture and then 
kill her if they should discover her. But 
at the same time, in his inmost soul, 
Jerry knew that she would do nothing 
of the kind. It was now that he cursed 
the rash impulse which had prompted 
him to dash out of the cave and fling 
himself upon the bandit who had begun 
the little war by firing his rifle at a 
shadow. If he hadn’t shown himself, the 
man Glover would probably have gone 
his way, and they would have been free 
to escape from the dangerous neighbor- 
hood quickly, even though their flight 
would have had to be made on foot and 
without provisions. 


But all this was past and gone, and 
what had intervened was now irrevocable. 
He was a prisoner, destined to suffer 
whatever his captors might make him 
suffer; and Patricia was left to save her- 
self as she could—if she could. And 
when the “if” thrust itself in, the pangs 
of madness began to return, and he had 
to shut his eyes and struggle fiercely to 
hold them off. 

At last, after the cabin had sunk into 
a mass of glowing logs, he saw the three 
men get up and come toward him; and 
again he tried to steel himself to endure. 
But all they did was to drag him roughly 
to the edge of the wood, where two of 
them held him upright against a tree, 
while the third bound him in that posi- 
tion, like an Indian victim at the stake. 
Indeed, for the moment, he made sure 
they were preparing to torture him again, 
this time with fire. But, as they finished 
puding him, the stubble-bearded man 
said: 

“That’s where you wind up for to- 
night, you damn fightin’ fool! In the 
mornin’ you’re goin’ to show us where 
you’ve got Mart and Jim hid out; or, 
if you don’t, you'll shore wish you was 
in hell!” 


CHAPTER X. 
NUMBER THREE. 


AFTER they left him bound to the tree, 

fixed so immovably by the many 
windings of a horse rope as to be unable 
to turn to see which way they went, Jerry 
again became a prey to anxiety for Patri- 
cia. He knew that by this time his fail- 
ure to return, together with the burning 
of the cabin, had told her beyond ques- 
tion that his attempt at a wholesale cap- 
ture of the three train robbers had ended 
in disaster; also, he was sure she would 
make no effort to save herself before find- 
ing out what had happened to him. 

His greatest fear now was that she 
might come upon the scene while the 
three men, who, he supposed, would be 
camping for the night somewhere near at 
hand, were still awake and alert. But as 
to this, it was altogether likely that they 
would not all sleep at the same time; 
that they would maintain a watch. 
Though they might be fairly well assured 
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that they had the single disturber of their 
peace securely tied to a tree, there was 
still enough of the air of mystery in- 
volved to make them wary. If nothing 
worse threatened, the light of the burn- 
ing cabin might have been seen by some 
member of the forestry force, which would 
mean another invasion. 

On the other hand, Jerry knew that 
if he should be left for any considerable 
time as he was, he would be crippled. 
The horse-rope windings were drawn 
cruelly tight; his legs and arms were al- 
ready growing numb under the constrict- 
ing pressure. In a short time this new 
form of torture became a stupefying ag- 
ony. It was as if he were dying by slow 
inches. Again he nerved himself to en- 
dure. Though the high-altitude night 
was chillingly cold, the moisture started 
out on his forehead and ran down into his 
eyes. His head was still throbbing from 
the effects of the knock-out blow given 
him at the cabin door, but now the pain 
of it was forgotten in the rackings of the 
new torture. 

How long the paralyzing agony lasted 
he had no means of knowing; all he knew 
was that, after a time long or short, the 
tormented nerve centers refused to react, 
and the succeeding numbness, ominous as 
it was, afforded him a certain measure of 
relief. 

It was while he was struggling to keep 
the numbness from mounting to his brain 
that he realized, as in a waking dream, 
that some one was standing beside him 
and tugging with trembling hands at 
the knots in the rope. Then a shaky 
voice whispered: 

“Your knife, Jerry—is your knife in 
your pocket?” 

In the half dream he found himself 
muttering: “Yes—if they did not take 
it while I was knocked out.” 

The knife hadn’t been taken, but it 
might as well have been. Two of the 
rope windings sealed the pocket as effec- 
tually as if it had been sewn up. Again 
the trembling hands fell to work upon the 
knots, and Patricia’s voice came to him 
as from a great distance: 

“I’ve been waiting and waiting! Two 
of them rolled up in their blankets ages 
ago, but the third one sat up and smoked 


and smoked! He’s still sitting up, but 
I think he’s fallen asleep.” 

“Easy!”? he whispered. 
you ”? 

She worked silently after this, and in 
time the knots yielded, and she began 
to unwind the rope, turn by turn. As 
the last supporting turn was loosened, he 
slid down in a helpless heap at the foot 
of the tree. With a stifled gasp she knelt 
to untie his hands and feet, saying: 

“Oh, Jerry, tell me—what is it? What 
have they done to your” > 

“Tt was the rope; it was pulled tco 
tight. There’s no feeling in my legs or 
arms. I can’t use them. You must get 
away—catch one of the horses and ride. 
They’ll wake up and find you here. You 
can’t do anything for me. I can’t walk.” 

“Yes, you can—you must! I'll help 
you. Try—oh, please, try!” 

By a sheer effort of will, and with her 
to tug and lift, he contrived to get first 
to his knees and then to his feet. As he 
had said, there was no feeling in his legs; 
but by a sheer effort of the will, he forced 
them to go through the motions of walk- 
ing, though his feet dragged like those 
of a paralytic, and he was kept from 
falling only because Patricia drew one of 
his benumbed arms over her shoulders 
and held him up with a strength that 
made him marvel. 

It was not until they were safely in 
the shadows of the wood that he ventured 
to look back. Then he saw by the fitful 
light of the burning logs that the three 
men were sleeping less than a dozen yards 
from the tree to which he had been 
bound, one of them sitting up, as she had 
said, with his rifle between his knees, but 
apparently as sound asleep as the others. 

The sight made him hesitate. 

“Wait a minute, Pat. Have you got 
the six-gun I left with you?” 

“Ves,” 

“Give it to me. This is too good a 
chance to miss—too good a chance to 
break even with those devils. Give me 
the gun.” 

“Foolish!” she whispered. ‘Why, you 
couldn’t even stand up if I weren’t hold- 
ing you. Come on! Don’t you know 
every second is precious?” 

Reluctantly realizing his helplessness, 


“Tf he hears 
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he stumbled on, leaning heavily upon her 
and not knowing nor caring much which 
way the laborious flight was leading them. 
Neither did Patricia know nor care. Dis- 
tance from the sleeping figures at the 
edge of the cabin clearing was the prime 
object, and she kept her stumbling charge 
going until they were deep in the forest 
of the mountainside and had slipped and 
staggered and slid into a dark gulch, half 
filled with huge boulders. 


HERE, in a sheltered nook formed by 

three of the stones, she eased Jerry 
down, found the match box in one of his 
pockets and kindled a tiny blaze, feed- 
ing it with cones to make it give the 
needed light. By this time Jerry was 
suffering all the poignant pains of his 
half-resuscitated body. A million needles 
were stabbing him, as the stagnated 
blood resumed its flow. 

“My Lord!” he groaned, trying feebly 
to rub some quickened life into the dead- 
alive members. When Patricia saw what 
he was doing, she got him out of his 
tightly fitting coat and made him lie 
down, while she rubbed and massaged 
and kneaded him like a trained masseuse, 
hard-heartedly disregarding his twistings 
and writhings when she chanced to hit 
upon some of the many bruisings he had 
received in the fight. After he had be- 
gun to respond to this treatment, he said: 

“Patsy, youw’re a darling! I wouldn’t 
have missed this day’s experience for all 
it has cost or is likely to cost. Heaven 
knows I’m no pessimist, and you’ll bear 
me out in that, but I didn’t suppose there 
was a woman like you left in all this 
time-killing, luxury-loving world of ours. 
Honestly, I didn’t.” 

“There are plenty of them,” she re- 
plied soberly. “And, anyway, what would 
you expect? Would any woman worth 
her salt sit down and see you suffer when 
she could help? Now let me look at that 
poor bruised head. Hold it down to the 
firelight so I can see.” 

The knock-out proved to be something 
less than disabling, the force of the tall 
bandit’s blow having been partly broken 
by the leather aviation helmet Jerry was 
wearing. When she told him there was 
only a lump, that the skin was not 


broken, he was able to summon a cheer- 
ful smile and say: 

“Just the same, it was like Mercutio’s 
wound, neither so deep as a well nor so 
wide as a church door, but it served. I 
thought the roof of the world had tum- 
bled in on me.” And from that he went 
on to tell her what had befallen after he 
had left to go on the holdup foray. 

“And those brute beasts tortured you?” 
she flamed out, when he came to the 
thumb-hanging part. “Jerry, dear, I was 
awfully tempted a little while ago, when 
I was watching those men and waiting for 
a chance to get to you. I had the pistol 
and could have shot them as they slept. 
If I had known then what they had been 
doing to you ”? She broke off and 
then added with a little shiver: “I guess 
most of us are just plain savages under 
our skins, after all. And to think that 
only yesterday we were—— But I can’t 
think it, Jerry; I simply can’t. Yester- 
day was a thousand years ago!” 

“You said it, Pat. We've sure lived 
a lot since yesterday, and, from all the 
indications, we’re due to live a lot more 
before we’re out of this.” 

She was silent for a little time. Since 
he had spoken of the thumb torture, she 
had been softly rubbing and massaging 
the swollen joints, and when she spoke 
it was to ask him if he was feeling him- 
self again. 

“Pretty much so, yes; a good bit 
knocked about and battered up, natu- 
rally, but still on my toes. Why? Got 
a notion in that keen little brain of 
yours?” 

“T was just thinking. While I was try- 
ing to get around to the tree where they 
had you tied, I am almost sure I found 
the trail out of this place. Anyway, there 
is a path leading down the side of the 
mountain toward the cafion, where the 
river breaks through at the lower end 
of the valley.” 

“All right. What next?” 

“The moon is rising, and in a little 
while it will be light enough so that we 
can find our way down to the horses. 
One of them is sure to be picketed, if 
only to keep the bunch from straying. 
What is to prevent us going down there 
now, while these men are asleep, and 
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taking a couple of the horses to ride, and 
herding the rest of them out ahead of 
us down the trail? I know we’d be dead 
for sleep before we could hope to find a 
ranch with a phone connection; but, even 
so, we might possibly be in time to get 
that wire through to New York.” 

“Feasible, perhaps, but mighty uncom- 
fortable. We wouldn’t be able to get sad- 
dles or bridles.” 

“We could do without them. I can 
ride bareback, and I know you can. And 
we could knot hackamores out of the 
picket rope. Anything else?” 


HE was tracing the boundaries of the 

lump on his head with his finger 
tips and wincing a bit at the lightest of 
the touches. 

“For your sake, Pat, I ought to jump 
at the chance youre outlining. It’s per- 
fectly possible; with a little hustle and 
care, I guess we might pull it off. But 
I’m going to make a confession. I owe 
these three torturing devils a small debt 
that I’m fairly thirsting to pay. No bunch 
of highway robbers can do what they did 
to me a while ago and get away with it. 
Foolish, you say? Perhaps it is foolish, 
when the fate of a considerable industrial 
fortune is hanging upon our chance of 
reaching a wire before to-morrow noon; 
nevertheless, Pat, I’m just that kind of 
a fool.” 

She put an arm across his shoulders, 
and her warm lips brushed his cheek. 

“I was rather hoping you’d say some- 
thing like that, Jerry, dear. I am feel- 
ing pretty fighty myself, if you know 
what I mean. I’m with you to the finish. 
And about the money—if you lose it all, 
you must just take mine, because the loss 
will be my fault.” 

“Tt isn’t money that I'll lose; it’s dad’s 
life work. The bank sharks in the big 
city are offering to pay more than the 
Titan’s worth, so far as that goes. And 
as for your money—I couldn’t take that, 
you know, unless: 

“Unless what?” 

“Unless I could take you with it—both 
you and it in trust.” 

She shook her head slowly. 

“No, Jerry, dear; too much stress in 
the air just now. You wouldn’t have said 


that yesterday, and you may not want to 
say it to-morrow. Let’s go and get those 
three sleeping brutes and put them in the 
hole in the cave.” 

“My heavens!” he said, drawing a 
deep breath. “And all these years I’ve 
been thinking of you oftenest as a spoiled 
darling of too much money. God bless 
you, Pat! We'll fight it out and let the 
Titan go, if it has to!” 

“In that case,” she said, in a voice 
small no longer tremulous, “there is no 
time like the present—while these men 
are asleep; that is, if you feel fit 
enough?” 

Jerry struggled to his feet. 

“T’m not exactly in the pink of condi- 
tion, of course, but fit enough, and I'll 
get fitter as we go along. Give me that 
six-gun and let’s toddle.” 

Extinguishing the small fire, and with 
the risen moon now high enough to en- 
able them to find their way, they began to 
retrace their steps toward the robbers’ 
rendezvous. Approaching it along the 
level of the terrace, they halted at the 
mouth of the cave and groped their way 
in the darkness through the now familiar 
passage to the chamber of the spring, 
where they knelt and drank in silence. 
Afterward they crept as silently to the 
mouth of the pit passage and listened. 
The two prisoners were still there; they 
were talking in low tones, and a whiff of 
tobacco smoke, coming up out of the 
depths, told them that at least one of 
the captives was smoking. 

“Just wanted to make sure they were 
safe,” said Jerry, as they groped their 
way out to the open air and went on. 
“Tf we have any kind of luck, there’ll be 
more of them down there before the moon 
rises again.” 

“But if there were as many as three 
of them, couldn’t one climb out on the 
shoulders of the others?” 

“We'll have to chance that. They are 
bandits, all right, but it’s not likely they 
are trained acrobats as well.” 


ARTHER along, when the faint red 
glow around the burned-cabin site be- 
gan to show above the trees, they held to 
the deeper shadows of the wood, advanc- 
ing with due caution until they reached 
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the forest fringe at the edge of the small 
clearing. The first glance across the 
moonlit space showed them that they 
were too late to take the three men un- 
awares. Two of the men were still rolled 
in their blankets under the trees, in the 
opposite fringe of the inclosing wood, 
but the third was awake and up, and 
when they first saw him he was standing 
with the horse rope in his hands and ap- 
parently staring in astonishment at the 
tree to which Jerry had been bound. 

Instead of giving the alarm to the 
others, as they expected him to, he 
dropped the rope and stooped to examine 
the ground around the tree, as if he were 
looking for tracks. Not satisfied with 
the light afforded by the moon, he pres- 
ently secured a brand from the cabin 
fire to serve as a torch. In his foot-drag- 
ging escape, Jerry had left a plain trail in 
the tall grass, and this the bandit soon 
discovered and began to trace. Again 
they looked to see him go to arouse 
his companions, but still he delayed. 

““He’s the one that got a lame knee in 
the scrap in the cabin,” Jerry whispered. 
“He has his share of the curiosity that 
killed the cat. He’s trying to find out 
whether I got away alone, or if somebody 
was with me.” 

“Why doesn’t he wake the others?” 

“He will in a minute. I suppose I ought 
to plug him before he does it, but I can’t 
quite screw myself up to the point of 
shooting an unwarned man. A bit too 
savage, don’t you think?” 

“Much too savage, yes—though they 
all deserve it, after what they did to 
you.” 

As Patricia spoke, the bandit stood up 
and stopped. Obviously he was debating. 
Should he go on following the trail he 
had discovered or go back to awaken the 
sleepers? It was the prudent alternative 
that was taken, and a moment later he 
was shaking his companions and talking 
to them, pointing to the tree and to the 
rope lying at its foot. Prompt action fol- 
lowed this giving of the alarm, and the 
three went together to examine the trail 
in the grass. This move brought them 
near enough to make their talk easily 
overheard by the two crouching in the 
shadows of the forest fringe. 


“T figger he was crawlin’ off on his 
hands and knees,” said the tall man, as 
he held the blazing-brand torch low and 
for a better view. ‘What beats me is 
how he untied that rope and got loose 
from the tree.” Then to the lame-knee 
sentinel, who had slept on his job: 
“You're one whale of a pardner to keep 
watch, I don’t think, Bill! Might ’a’ cut 
all our throats after he got loose.” 

The lame-kneed one passed over the 
accusation, voicing profanely a different 
explanation of the escape. 

“It’s like I was tryin’ to tell you last 
night, only you wouldn’t listen!” he 
snapped. “That plane down yonder is a 
two-seater. You been holdin’ out all 
along that this bull is playin’ a lone hand, 
and he ain’t; that’s all there is to it. 
There’s two of ’em, and I’ll bet on it!” 

“You’re plumb crazy in the head,” de- 
clared the third man, the stubble-bearded 
one who seemed to figure as the leader of 
the gang. “If there’s two of ’em, do you 
reckon that fightin’ fat boy would ’a’ tried 
to hold three of us up alone? Not much 
he wouldn’t!” 

“Just the same,” the other insisted, 
“it looks like there was two sets o’ tracks 
along here; and, what’s more, you can’t 
make me believe he got them knots untied 
by himself. Somebody untied ’em for 
him.” 

At this point the tall man cut in. 

“The horses!” he said. ‘Next we 
know, they'll be stampeded and run off. 
Maybe they have been already.” 

This was too vital a matter to be neg- 
lected; but now a heated discussion en- 
sued as to which one of them was to go 
down to the river meadow to find the 
horses and bring them up to the clearing. 
Jerry’s softly whispered comment hit the 
mark precisely. “You see,” he said, with 
his lips at Patricia’s ear, ‘‘they’re rank 
cowards, like most chaps of their sort 
when they haven’t the drop on the other 
fellow. Each one of them is afraid to go 
alone; and if two of them go, the third 
man is afraid to stay here alone. It’s 
as good as a play.” 

“Tt’s the mystery that makes them 
afraid,” she offered. “It takes a really 
brave person to face things that can’t be 
understood.” 
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In the end a compromise was reached. 
The leader of the bandits and the tall 
man went after the horses, the tall one 
protesting sourly that he couldn’t round 
up and lead the five animals by himself, 
and the lame-kneed man agreed to stay 
behind and stand guard over the camp 
belongings. 

Jerry whispered again. 

“That’s what I’ve been hoping for— 
one more chance to add to our collec- 
tion.” The two horse wranglers disap- 
peared down the slope. “We'll wait a 
minute to see what the camp guard 
does.” 

What the lame man did was as pradent 
a thing as he could compass in the more 
or less parlous circumstances. Choosing 
a.tree near the camp dunnage, with a 
fallen log beside it, both well out of the 
moonlight, he sat down on the log with 
his back to the tree and his rifle across his 
knees. Patricia and Jerry, on the other 
side of the clearing, remarked that this 
time he was employing eyes and ears to 
be warned in time of impending danger. 

“Lucky I’ve had a bit of experience 
stalking deer in the Canada woods,” Jerry 
offered. ‘Take the pistol—I shan’t need 
it—and wait here. You'll know what to 
do if I seem to be getting the worst of 
it.” And with that he was gone. 

It was a tribute to his deer-stalking 
ability that Patricia, knowing, as she did, 
which way he was circling, still saw noth- 
ing and heard nothing to betray his move- 
ments. It was not until a big arm stole 
around from behind the back-protecting 
tree to clamp 'the camp guard’s neck in 
a strangling hold that the midnight still- 
ness of the moonlit glade was finally dis- 
turbed. 

The struggle was a furious one for the 
moment. Jerry did not change his posi- 
tion behind the tree, and for the time be- 
ing Patricia saw nothing but the clamp- 
ing arm and the strangling man’s frantic 
and futile efforts to tear it away. It was 
only for the few seconds that one can 
live without breath that the struggle 
lasted. When it ended, Jerry had his 
latest captive stretched upon the ground 
“at the foot of the tree, so nearly choked 
that his voice was gone, and Jerry was 
tying him hand and foot with the horse 


rope he had picked up in passing around 
the edge of the clearing. 


CHAPTER XI. 
“THE REMAINDERS.” 


BEFORE Jerry had finished roping the 
half-strangled camp guard, Patricia 
was beside him. 

“T’m here. What do you want me to 
do?” she asked, apparently as unmoved 
as if such scenes of violence were every- 
day happenings in her young life. 

“Might hold the gun on this chap until 
I get him tied. If he opens his mouth 
to yell for help, just bang away at him.” 

“My soul!” exclaimed the victim. “I 
told ’em there was two of you, and them 
sure-shots wouldn’t listen to me! Say, 
what you aimin’ to do to me, mister?” 

Jerry’s answer was wordless. Tying 
a knot in the bandanna he had jerked 
from the fellow’s neck, he crammed the 
knot into the man’s mouth, and thereafter 
there was nothing more than profane 
mumblings to be heard. While he was 
securing the gag, Jerry was giving direc- 
tions to his eager helper. 

“Now that we have the chance, we'll 
clean ’em, and do it right and proper. 
Just you roll up a couple of those blan- 
kets, with some of the provisions inside. 
Take my knife and cut pieces of the rope 
to tie the roll and make a carrying sling.” 

As she hurriedly made up the bedding 
roll, with its core of eatables, Jerry took 
two of the five saddles and a couple of 
bridles and laid them aside. Next, he 
dragged the remaining saddles and bri- 
dles, all the blankets that Patricia hadn’t 
taken and the depleted stock of provisions 
over to the cabin site and flung them into 
the bed of glowing coals, heaving a hali- 
burned log on top of the whole to expe- 
dite the destruction. This done, he un- 
tied the captive’s ankles and hauled him 
to his feet. 

“Sorry, old chap, but we'll have to 
make a pack mule of you for a few min- 
utes,” he announced briefly. “Hard luck, 
but it can’t be helped. Don’t try to run. 
You couldn’t get far with that lame knee, 
you know.” 

Working rapidly, he loaded the two 
salvaged saddles upon the man’s back, 
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securing them with the girths and paying 
no heed to the man’s inarticulate, but 
none the less emphatic, protests. By the 
time the human pack mule was har- 
nessed, Patricia was ready with her blan- 
ket roll, and the retreat was begun, Jerry 
carrying the weapons, the bandit’s gun 
and pistol, and the extra rifle, which had 
again changed hands. 

As the event proved, the hasty retreat 
was timed to the minute. As the proces- 
sion of three left the fire-lighted scene in 
the clearing and took the dim trail for 
the cave, sounds were coming up from 
the slope below. The snorting of horses 
and the clinking of hoofs betokened the 
return of the pair who had gone down to 
the river level after the animals. 

At the entrance to the cave Jerry told 
Patricia to wait, and, after he had found 
and lighted the useful candle end, he 
pushed the saddle carrier into the cave, 
prodding him along with a gun muzzle, 
when the victim would have sought to 
draw back. Before many minutes had 
passed, Patricia, standing guard over the 
blanket bundle and the extra rifle at the 
entrance, saw the tiny star of candlelight 
returning through the underground black- 
ness. 

“What did you do?” she asked, when 
Jerry joined her. 

“T hid the saddles and bridles in the 
old miners’ tunnel and chucked the third 
man into jail with the others.” 

“Did he give you any trouble?” 

He chuckled. ‘Didn’t know what was 
happening to him till I shoved him over 
the edge. Guess the pair at the bottom 
broke his fall; at least, I judged so from 
their language. It would have set wet 
kindling on fire. And, as I hadn’t taken 
the gag out of his mouth, he couldn’t 
hand any of the language back at them, 
which must have tried him a good bit, 
don’t you think?” 

“Well,” she said calmly, “what next?” 

He yawned sleepily. ‘“Doesn’t it strike 
you that a bit of a rest interval is indi- 
cated? We can’t hope to go on living the 
strenuous life indefinitely, without sleep, 
you know. Besides, there won’t be an- 

other chance to get either of the other 
two to-night. Id give something to be 
sable to look on when those two ‘remain- 


ders’ get back to the clearing and find out 
what’s been done to them, but I guess 
we'll have to forgo that little pleasure. 
It’s well past midnight, and we must be 
up and doing early in the morning.” 

“Doing what?” 

“That, dear girl, is still on the knees 
of the gods. I only know that we can’t 
hope to do anything more to-night. Those 
two thrice-bereaved chaps are going to 
stay awake, and they’ll stick together 
like a pair of chestnut burs. It’s all 
right, you know. Let’s climb a mountain 
and hunt us a burrow. I can do with a 
little sleep, and I’m sure you must be 
feeling the same way. You are sleepy, 
aren’t you?” 

“Now that you mention it, I believe 
I am, though I could keep going for the 
rest of the night if there were anything 
we could do to hurry things.” 

“There isn’t. As I say, those two will 
stick together and stay awake., Quite 
likely, if they had saddles and _ bridles, 
they’d dig up their stolen loot and make 
a run for it, but they can’t very well do 
that when they have nothing left but the 
horses.” 

“But they’ve got to do something, 
haven’t they?” : 

“Sure! They have nothing left to eat. 
What that something is to be, we’ll prob- 
ably find out in the morning. Strikes 
me we’ve got them guessing.” 

“Tf they should happen to guess right 
and come here to the cave, it would be 
five to one again.” 

“No; five to two. I’m not going to 
have you counted out in any such way 
as that. But that’s a chance we'll have : 
to take. I’m banking somewhat upon the 
fact that four of them, including the two 
who are still free, have already been in 
the cave and have found nothing suspi- 
cious there, thanks to our good luck and 
to the happy chance that our first cap- 
tive was trying to burrow out through the 
air passage at the bottom of the hole 
when the others looked down into it.” 

“Don’t you suppose they might track 
us here, in daylight?” 

“They might, if they are any kind 
of woodsmen. Got something on your 
mind?” 


“Only this: We might camp here in 
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the cave and keep them out. We have 
two guns and two pistols now.” 

“Spoken like a good little soldier. But 
it’s the wrong slant; it puts us on the de- 
fensive, when it’s the other way about. 
We’re the ones who are pushing the lit- 
tle war. No; let’s go and rest up and 
trust a bit to chance. If we don’t, we'll 
both be fallin’ asleep on the job. I don’t 
want to plead the baby act, but the whirl 
these chaps gave me a few hours ago 
has——” 

“Of course! You must be nearly ready 
to drop,” she broke in quickly. “You 
ought to beat me for not remembering. 
Let’s find some place where we can camp. 
No, I’ll carry the blankets and the eats; 
you have the guns.” 

A half hour’s steady climb through the 
‘forest of the mountainside above the 
terrace took them to the foot of the cliff 
barrier, and here, with no more prepara- 
tion than a spreading of the blankets in 
a couple of leaf-filled niches among the 
rocks, they camped down and slept. 
Patricia, soundest of sleepers under ordi- 
nary conditions, was the first to awaken 
when the graying dawn began to blot out 
the stars. Unrolling herself from her 
blanket cocoon, she went to rouse Jerry. 
When she found him in his niche she 
hesitated for a moment; he was sleeping 
so soundly, and he looked so much like 
a big, overgrown boy who had been play- 
ing too hard. The thought that came to 
her was that it was no wonder that 
women loved him, or that their love, like 
her own, had more than a touch of the 
maternal in it. 

“Time to rise and shine, Jerry, dear,” 
she called softly, shaking him. “It’s a 
new day.” 

At her call and touch he struggled out 
of his wrappings and sat up. 

“Gosh!” he said, stretching a pair of 
beamlike arms and stifling a sleepy yawn. 
“Doesn’t seem as though I’d been asleep 
more than a pair of minutes. Did you 
manage to get any rest at all?” 

“Oh, yes; I slept well, barring a few 
rather frightful dreams. How are you 
feeling by now?” 

“Just about as stiff as an old spavined 
horse, if you ask me. I had an idea, be- 
fore yesterday, that I was reasonably fit, 


but it seems there was a world of room 
for improvement.” 

“After what you went through yester- 
day and last night, you’ve a good right to 
be stiff and sore. Shall I give you an- 
other massaging?” 

He grinned. “It would be a heavenly 
luxury, but we’re not going to begin the 
new day’s work with any such squander- 
ing of your energy. Let’s have a cold 
bean.” 


HE opened a can of beans and one of 

salty meat, and the beans and meat 
and a handful of crackers furnished the 
early-morning meal. 

“Hard fare, but not so hard as our 
friends down below are enjoying,” was 
Jerry’s comment. ‘Neat little dodge of 
mine—burning up their eats.” 

“Tt was beautifully fiendish,” she said. 
“With nothing to eat, what will they do?” 

“Tn the cold light of this new day I’m 
asking myself that question with a good 
deal of interest. Will they pause, hun- 
gry, to hunt for the lost numbers of their 
mess? Or will they mount, bareback, and 
ride, leaving the lost ones to whatever 
fate has befallen them? In their case I 
believe I should mount and ride, and not 
stand upon the order of my going.” 

“No, you wouldn’t,” she contradicted. 
“The Jerry Manning I knew, or thought 
I knew, day before yesterday, might pos- 
sibly dodge; but the you I know now 
wouldn’t.” 

“F’m!” His mouth full of cold beans. 
“T’m not so sure you’re not right, at that, 
Patsy, girl. Only you are a bit off in 
your time factors. I haven’t been ex- 
actly reborn since day before yesterday, 
you know. The flop is in the environment 
and circumstances. Other times and 
places—other manners. And the same 
rule applies to you. We’ve both been 
obliged to dig back some little distance 
into the primitive and subconscious re- 
serves, if that’s what they are. We’ve 
peeled off some few strips of civilization’s 
veneer, if you’d rather put it that way.” 

“T hope you're not hating me this 
morning.” 

“Hate you for tumbling into your 
Uncle Judson’s little trap? I hope I’m 
not so small as that, Pat.” 
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She turned her face away. She had 
thought she had made it plain that it was 
loyalty to him, and not to her uncle, 
that had led to the lawless kidnaping. 
But evidently he hadn’t understood her 
meaning, and now she couldn’t bring 
herself to the point of trying to correct 
the false impression. When she faced 
him again it was to say: 

“You are not small at all, Jerry, though 
I never knew how big you were until 
yesterday.” 

His good-natured grin came again. 
‘Because I didn’t rip around and paw 
up the sod and beat you? Or was it 
because I did beat up and more or less 
got the better of our three jailbirds?” 

“Both, I think. As I said last night, 
I guess we are all primitive under our 
skins—women more than men, perhaps.” 

“Why specialize women?” 

“Vou don’t need to ask that. The 
primitive instincts are stronger in us— 


sentiment, love, hatred—all those 
things.” 

“You can’t prove it.” 

“Ves, I can. Last night, when you 


were suffering and angry, you could have 
killed those men who were torturing you. 
But this morning you couldn’t and 
wouldn’t. You'll get the better of them 
if you can, but you don’t hate them.” 

“Of course I don’t,” he said. “They 
started the little war, and, as you say, 
I'll finish it if I can. But that’s no reason 
why I should particularly hate them.” 

“That is just the difference,” she cut 
in. ‘You are a man, and you are not 
vindictive. But I am vindictive, and I'l] 
admit it. I’m just as bloodthirsty as I 
was last night when I found out what 
they had done to you. I—Id like to 
make them suffer what they made you 
suffer. That’s the woman of it.” 

He laughed again. 

“You’d bite and scratch like a spiteful 
little cat, wouldn’t you? Guess I can’t 
find any fault with that, so long as your 
thirst for vengeance is on my account. 
But you needn’t think I’m going to speak 
softly to these two remaining chaps just 
because I’m not specially anxious to burn 
them alive at the stake. If they haven’t 
run away, I’m going to do them in. 
You'll see.” 


‘THE sun was just beginning to show 
above the eastern mountains when 
they finished eating. Patricia made the 
blankets into a roll, with what remained 
of the eatables, while Jerry looked to 
the weapons, unloading the big revolvers 
and cleaning the barrels with a strip 
torn from his handkerchief, and making 
sure that hammers and triggers worked 
easily. Afterward he went through the 
same process with the two rifles. In an- 
swer to Patricia’s query as to what was 
to be done first, he said: 

“A bit of scouting, you’d say, wouldn’t 
you? Got to find out, if we can, what 
the remainders are doing or are going to 
do. Let me have that blanket roll and 
we'll toddle along.” 

“No. You have the guns, and you will 
want to have your hands free. I can 
carry the roll; it isn’t heavy.” 

As silently as might be, they began the 
descent of the cliff, steering a diagonal 
course which they hoped might bring 
them out somewhere above the clearing. 
In due time they came in sight of the 
flat boulder, from the top of which they 
had kept their watch upon the cabin dur- 
ing the preceding afternoon; and when 
they reached the rock they found the 
haversack of provisions lying where 
Patricia had left it when she had gone 
to Jerry’s relief. 

From the watchtower boulder they 
could look down upon the ruins of the 
cabin, which were still smoking, and 
through the smoke haze they saw that 
the horses were picketed in the clearing. 
But the two remaining men were nowhere 
in sight. 

“Have they run away, do you think?” 
Patricia asked. 

Jerry shook his head. 
five horses are all there.” 

A rifle shot, not far distant, confirmed 
the negative, and before long the two 
bandits appeared at the farther side of 
the clearing, one of them carrying a 
freshly killed jack rabbit, dangling by its 
hind legs. As befitted men still in the 
thrall of at least a partial mystery, they 
made a stealthy half circuit of the cleared 
space, keeping well within the cover of 
the surrounding forest until they reached 
the cabin site. 


“Not that; the 
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HERE one of them, the tall man, deftly 
skinned the dead rabbit and raked 
out coals from the smoldering log heap 
for its broiling, while the other, the stub- 
ble-bearded gang leader, sat back, with 
his rifle across his knees, quite evidently 
mounting a watchful guard, while the tall 
one cooked the rabbit. 

“We've still got ’em guessing,” was 
Jerry’s low-spoken comment. “The mys- 
tification medicine is still working good 
and strong. They’re in luck in one way, 
if they only knew it. I could pot them 
both from here, and I suppose I’d do it 
if there weren’t a few of the civilized in- 
hibitions left.” 

“That is precisely what they’d do to 
you,” said a hard little voice at his el- 
bow. “Couldn’t you shoot and wound 
them?” 

“No; I’m not quite up to that. Think 
a minute what it would mean to leave twe 
wounded men in this wilderness to live 
or die as might happen, while we were 
riding out to send help to them.” 

“They ought to be thankful they have 
you to deal with, and not me. All I can 
think of is what they did to you last 
night, and what they intended doing to 
you this morning, whether you did or did 
not tell them what you had done with 
the two missing men.” 

“Oh, that!” said Jerry. “That’s a back 
number now. I can’t quite see myself 
crippling them from ambush.” 

With the rabbit cooked, or half cooked, 
the two men squatted in the cover of the 
wood fringe and ate, tearing the meat 
apart with their fingers and picking the 
bones like famished animals, pausing once 
or twice to reach for the guns at some 
alien sound heard or imagined. 

“Little old human nature’s rotten with 
contradictions,” said Jerry. ‘“Those two 
beggars down there can hold up and rob 
a train, taking their lives in their hands 
doing it; yet when they have to face a 
situation with even a pinch of mystery 
in it, they’re panicky. You can see it in 
every move they make. If we should 
jump up and yell at them, they’d have a 
fit ” 


“What do you suppose they’ll do with 
the situation, Jerry?” 
“T’ve a notion they’re finding it a bit 


hard to decide. Of course, the door’s 
open for a get-away, if they'll ride bare- 
back; and perhaps they could manage 
to take their plunder with them, if it’s in 
the shape of money or negotiables, as 
most likely it is. But. that would mean 
leaving their three partners to whatever it 
is that’s happened to them.” 

“And you think the honor-among- 
thieves thing won’t let them abandon the 
three?” 

“Mightn’t be altogether that. We 
don’t know definitely what they’re mak- 
ing of the airplane invasion, but it wodld 
be a reasonable inference that ’m some 
new variety of thief catcher making a 
high-and-wide play for the sake of the 
advertising I’ll get if I succeed in pulling 
it off.” 

“Wouldn’t that be all the more rea- 
son why they should go while the going 
is—well, not exactly good, perhaps, but 
at least presumably possible?” 

“In a way, it would. But in another 
way it might be like touching off a blast 
wit, too short a fuse. The men they 
would pe deserting might call it base 
treachery and squeal if they are brought 
to book.” 

“J see,” Patricia nodded. ‘Which 
means that they’ll be afraid to run away 
and leave the others behind; that it will 
be safer to stay and fight it out with us.” 

“With me,” he amended. ‘You heard 
what these two said last night. They 
think I’m playing it alone. We’ve got the 
only one who thought otherwise. I’m 
guessing they’ll decide to go on the war- 
path in the belief that they still number 
two to one. But at that, there’s an awk- 
wardness in sight. They can’t very well 
take the horses along with them; and if 
they leave the beasts unguarded, they’ll 
argue that they stand a fair chance of 
losing them. So there you are.” 

“Wanted: A few brains able to do a 
bit of effective trick turning,” Patricia 
suggested, with a little grimace and a 
tilting of her short nose. 

“You said it. It’s their next move, and 
it’s dollars to doughnuts they don’t know 
just how to make it. The one thing they 
won’t do is to separate; they’ve found 
out what happens when one man is left 
alone. Beyond that, they know that a 
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move will have to be made pronto. They 
can’t hope to have the good luck to pot 
a jack rabbit every time they go after 
one.” 

“I’ve been wondering where they’ve 
hidden their stealings.” 

“So have I; perhaps they are in the old 
miner’s prospect tunnel down here under 
us. But that doesn’t interest us particu- 
larly.” 

Their game breakfast dispatched, the 
two men squatting on the edge of the 
wood seemed to be arguing about some- 
thing, judging from their gestures. Pres- 
ently the tall one broke cover cautiously 
to catch and lead up one of the horses. 
With the picket rope he illustrated the 
method of knotting a halter, as if to 
demonstrate that the animal could be rid- 
den and guided without a bridle. 

“Nothing doing,” Jerry said, when the 
stubble-bearded man shook his head. 
“When they got back last night, they 
doubtless found that only three of their 
saddles and bridles had been burned. 
That’s why the fellow with the whiskers 
is unwilling to go. He means to try and 
find those missing saddles and _ bridles, 
and, more pointedly, perhaps, the chap 
who stole them. And the tall fellow wants 
to mount and ride.” 

Whatever the divided counsels may 
have been, it was the whiskered man who 
finally carried his point. The horse was 
freed and suffered to go back to his graz- 
ing in the clearing, and the two men, first 
looking to their weapons, prepared to 
move away. 

“‘Here’s where we come in,” Jerry an- 
nounced. ‘We must keep cases on them 
if we can. We’ll leave the blankets and 
haversack; they’ll be as safe here as any- 
where, and we can’t be hampered with 
them. I have a horrible suspicion that 
that those two brigands are going to head 
straight for the cave.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE FIRING LINE. 


[7 proved to be no easy task for Jerry 

and Patricia to keep track of the move- 
ments of the two bandits without be- 
traying themselves. All they could do 
was to hold a course parallel to the ter- 
race and well above it, considering them- 


selves fortunate if they could catch 
glimpses of the pair, from time to time, 
through an opening in the forest. For a 
time Jerry’s fear that they might be go- 
ing to the cave seemed well founded; but 
the fear was allayed when, after a short 
disappearance, two figures were seen on 
the flat summit of a clifflike rock, half 
embedded in the slope just above the trail 
to the cave. It was the same big rock 
behind which they themselves had taken 
refuge on the previous morning, after 
discovering the character of the men who 
were camping in the dilapidated cabin. 

From their own position higher up the 
slope they could see that the summit of 
the rock commanded a broad view of the 
valley and, consequently, of the cabin 
clearing, as well as of the bit of intervale 
almost directly below where the disabled 
airplane lay. : 

“Neat bit of strategy,” Jerry com- 
mented. ‘“They’re taking it for granted 
that the chap they’re after will sooner or 
later make some move, either toward the 
plane or the horses, and so give them 
their target.” 

“But the distance!” Patricia demurred 
at once. 

“Well, it would be a long shot either 
way. But they have high-power rifles, 
good for longer distances, if they know 
how to use them.” 

“Well, where does this leave us?” 

He shook his head. “Looks a bit like 
a stalemate, you’d say? They may stay 
there till they get hungry again. I’m 
afraid I shall have to scuttle some of the 
civilized inhibitions, after all, and open 
hostilities, so to speak,” he said, after 
an interval in which the two distance- 
diminished figures seemed to have settled 
themselves for an indefinite period of 
watchful waiting. ‘Time may be no spe- 
cial object to them; but for us it’s im- 
portant. If you'll take cover somewhere 
farther up the hill and out of range, I'll 

= 

“That isn’t fair!” was the quick re- 
tort “If I were a man you wouldn’t 
send me away.” 

“But that’s just it—you’re not a man. 
Don’t be stubborn.” 

“T shan’t go!” 

“All right,” he acquiesced good-natur- 
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edly; “then we’ll just have to take it out 
in waiting.” 

Silence for a dragging five minutes or 
so, and then: 

“You’re the stubborn one, Jerry. This 
isn’t the world we grew upin. Why can’t 
you forget the silly sex traditions for the 
time being and treat me as an equal— 
as a man?” 

“You know I can’t argue the point with 
you, Pat. I’m not going to start some- 
thing that will get you shot at. If you 
won’t go away, we’ll just have to wait 
and do nothing.” 

“Oh!” she snapped. But a moment 
later, when he turned to look behind him, 
she was gone. 

Giving her time, as he thought, to gain 
a safe distance up the hill, he adjusted the 
rear sight of one of the rifles, took a long 
and careful aim at the bare rock sum- 
mit, a good four hundred yards down the 
slope, and fired. The effect of the single 
shot was fairly electrical. Being enough 
of a marksman to know how difficult 
it is to align the trajectory of a shot fired 
downhill, he was measurably certain that 
his bullet had fallen short. But it had 
evidently struck near enough to throw 
consternation into the ranks of the en- 
emy. As one man they leaped alive, ran 
to the uphill face of the great boulder, up 
which they had climbed to their observa- 
tion post, and began to descend. This 
brought them partly under cover behind 
the intervening forest growth, but Jerry 
fired again, twice, and had the satisfac- 
tion of hearing a couple of crashes, as 
the pair, wounded or unwounded, 
dropped through the tree branches to the 
ground. 

“That’s that,” the marksman muttered, 
slipping three fresh cartridges into his 
magazine. “If I wasn’t lucky enough to 
make a hit, here’s where I find out how 
much fight there is in them.” 

“Where we find out, you mean,” said 
a firm voice at his elbow. 


OOKING aside he saw Patricia 
crouching behind a near-by tree. 
She had one of the big pistols in hand 
and was cocking it, using both thumbs 
to pull the hammer back. 
“Good Lord!” he gasped. ‘When you 


were once safely out of it, why didn’t 
you stay out?” 

“T didn’t go very far—didn’t intend 
to,” was the calm reply. “My self-respect 
wouldn’t let me, don’t you see? Be- 
sides, I knew you’d be needing me pretty 
soon. If those men accept your challenge, 
they'll try to surround you, and you 
haven’t any eyes in the back of your 
head.” 

“But, see here, Pat, with that short- 
range thing you’ve got: ze 

“T can manage it better than I could 
the other rifle. Don’t bother about me. 
Just look out for yourself.” 

Fortunately, or rather unfortunately, 
as the event was shortly to prove, they 
had halted in an area where the foresting 
of the slope was more or less open; the 
trees were large and high, and there was 
no undergrowth. In a minute or so, 
Jerry, looking around his shelter tree, 
caught a glimpse of one of the men, 
the stubble-bearded leader, dodging from 
tree to tree in a zigzagging advance up 
the slope. Instantly he began firing 
again—with the result that the bandit 
dodged behind the biggest tree in his 
neighborhood and stayed there. 

Marking the tree of refuge, Jerry be- 
gan to look about for some signs of the 
tall man. He knew the pair would 
quickly see and seize their advantage. 
His shots having placed him for them, 
they would separate, one of them holding 
him in play in front, while the other 
flanked him. Proof of the correctness 
of this reasoning came a moment later, 
when a bullet from the bearded man’s 
shelter tore a handful of bark from the 
side of his breastwork tree. 

Though he realized now that he had 
begun what was likely to prove an un- 
equal duel, Jerry’s chief anxiety was for 
Patricia, and he pleaded with her again. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Patsy, get out of 
this while you can!” he exclaimed. “In 
another minute or two it will be too late! 
Work your way around to the horses, 
while this racket is going on, and both 
of them are busy. You can catch a horse 
and ride for it. Didn’t you say you found 
the trail last night? Take it and go!” 

“Don’t say things like that to me, 
Jerry, boy—they hurt. If you think for 
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a minute that I’m capable of running 
away and leaving you to hold the bag 
fa) eae) 

“Oh, damn!” said Jerry, his easy-go- 
ing nature abdicating for the moment, 
as another bullet from below, whizzing 
among the tree trunks, cut Patricia’s pro- 
test short. But the bullet afforded her a 
stronger reason for denying him. 

“You see!” she went on coolly. “TI 
couldn’t run if I wanted to. The minute 
I’d try, you would see how straight he is 
shooting.” 

Now that it was apparently too late to 
retreat, Jerry was bitterly regretting his 
choice of a battlefield. While the open- 
ness of the forest was an advantage in 
one way, it was a fatal disadvantage in 
another; it would reveal any movement 
they might try to make. Yet there was 
no alternative; a more defensible posi- 
tion must be found and taken if they were 
not to be surrounded and picked off at 
the enemy’s leisure. He explained hur- 
riedly. 

“Listen!” he began. “We can’t stay 
here in this open wood. It’s a sure thing 
the tall chap is circling at a safe dis- 
tance to get above and behind us. If I 
try to keep that fellow in front from bom- 
barding us, will you crawl away up the 
hill and get into the thicker growth back 
in there?” 3 

“Not if you are going to stay here,” 
was the sturdy refusal. 

“Y’m not; Ill follow when I can. Be 
ready to start when I give the word, and 
keep down as low as you can!” 

A succession of rapid-fire shots, some 
of which ripped the bark from either side 
of the tree behind which the bearded man 
was sheltering himself, silenced the fire 
from below. “Now!” Jerry snapped, 
hastily crowding more cartridges into the 
half-emptied magazine. “Hurry!” 


H® snatched a single glance aside, to 

make sure she had gone, and then 
he fired a few more shots to cover her re- 
treat and his own. The maneuver was 
successful. With bullets flying to right 
and left of him, the bandit below could 
not return the fire. With his magazine 
half emptied a second time, Jerry sprang 
up andran. In the denser growth farther 


up the cliff, he overtook Patricia. Both 
were well winded by the uphill race, but 
Jerry had breath enough left to gasp out: 
“We're lucky to be out of that. I wasa 
long-eared ass to begin the business down 
there in the open. A few minutes more, 
and they’d have had us for fair.” 
“You're always so truthful, Jerry, dear. 
But where do we go from here?” 
“Depends. I’m hoping they'll chase 
” 


“And if they do?” 

“That place under the cliffs where we 
slept last night—among the rocks. We 
can take proper cover and give them a 
good run for their money up there.” 

“But the time!” she said. “If they 
coop us up and hold us, you'll be too 
late for your telegram. You're forget- 
ting that noon to-day, or one o’clock at 
the latest, marks the dead line for your 
Titan Company.” 

“Y’m not likely to forget it. But that’s 
spilled milk now. If we had nothing to 
do but to grab off a couple of the horses 
and ride, we couldn’t hope to reach a 
wire in time. Let it go. We’ll finish this 
job we’ve begun. We’ve gathered in 
three fifths of this train-robbing outfit, 
and I’m going to have the other two 
fifths before I quit.” 

“The lust of battle,” she gibed softly. 
“Y’m having a touch of it, too. I’m still 
remembering what they did to you last 
night. By this time I’ve gone hopelessly 
barbarian. Do you think they’re follow- 
ing us?” 

“Let’s see if they are.” 

They had been climbing as fast as they 
could, while they talked, and they had 
entered a region where the forest had 
again thinned out, with the place of the 
trees taken by many boulders which had 
fallen in past ages from the cliffs above. 
Taking cover behind one of the great 
stones, they looked back and listened. 
The silence of the heights was unbroken, 
but far down the slope they caught 
glimpses of two figures dodging from 
cover to cover and climbing steadily up 
the hillside. 

“They’re still asking for it,” said Jerry 
a bit exultantly. “I hoped they’d oblige. 
One more scramble, and we’ll have the 
cliff at our backs.” 
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“Vou say ‘we’ and ‘us.’ Does that 
mean that you’re taking me with you— 
all the way, Jerry?” Patricia asked, as 
they resumed the toilsome climb toward 
the night camping place. 

“Why shouldn’t I? Haven’t the fates 
jammed us into this thing together?” 

She nodded. 

“Yes; but have you quite made up 
your mind to forget that ’'m a woman? 
That is what I meant.” 

“Not much! What I am remembering 
is that you are one woman in a thousand 
—a man’s woman.” 

“Ves; since you put it that way—even 
a case-man’s woman, if it comes to that. 
Didn’t I say I’d gone barbarian? I wish 
you’d let this trigger thing down for me. 
I’m afraid it will go off if I try to un- 
cock it.” 

She passed him the big revolver, and 
he saw, to his horror, that she had been 
carrying it fully cocked. ‘Good night!” 
he muttered. “You might have shot 
yourself!’”? Then he gave it back to her 
with the hammer down. 

By this time they were among the 
rocks at the foot of the cliffs, near the 
place where they had slept, and here 
Jerry soon pitched upon a natural rifle 
pit, a stronghold from which, he decided 
quickly, no two men, however well armed 
and desperate, could drive them; at least, 
not while the ammunition held out. It 
was a sort of pocket niche between two 
great stones, with a smaller fragment 
lying across the entrance. With the great 
monoliths to right and left and the cliff 
in the rear, an attack must come from 
the front; and the front, for a distance 
of a hundred yards down the slope of 
the cliff, afforded but little cover for the 
attackers. 

“Here’s where we get them guessing 
again,” Jerry panted  exultantly. 
“Couldn’t be better if it had been made 
to order,” he added, with a grin. “ ‘The 
trappers’ last stand.’” Putting the rifles 
down, he rolled up a few more stones to 
complete the natural breastwork, and 
that done, he swung Patricia over the 
barrier and followed her into the little 
fort, saying: ‘Now they may come on 
whenever they’re ready. How’s the little 
old courage? Still good?” 


ATRICIA had sat down with her 
back to one of the great boulders; 
her hands were locked over her knees. 

“Tf only they don’t make us wait too 
long,” she said, in answer to the question 
of nerves. “I never could stand shivering 
on the brink. I always want to plunge 
and have it over with. Is that cow- 
ardly?” 

“No; Id call it the other way about. 
It’s the shivering-on-the-brink thing that’s 
cowardly. But we needn’t worry; we 
shan’t have long to wait, I’m thinking.” 

Silence for a long minute or so, and 
then: 

“Jerry, dear, have you thought that 
possibly—just possibly, you know-— 
things may not turn out the way we ex- 
pect them to?” 

“You mean that maybe these two re- 
mainders may get the better of us.” 

“Ves. There’s a_ possibility, isn’t 
there? You needn’t be afraid of scaring 
me. I'll be a good sport.” 

“Vou don’t need to say that; you’ve 
been a good sport every minute of the 
time—the best im the world. Since you 
put it up to me, I’ll admit that there zs 
a bare possibility, and it’s one I oughtn’t 
make you face.” 

“You're not making me. [I want to 
face it—it and all the rest. After what 
I’ve done, it’s up to me to face things. . 
But I wish——” 

“Well, what’s the wish?” he asked, 
when the broken sentence threatened to 
stay broken. 

“IT was going to say that I wish the 
possibility were a bit bigger—in your 
mind, I mean. Then I could say some- 
thing that ought to be said before-—well, 
before it’s too late to say anything.” 

“Can’t you say it anyway?” 

“Tf I say it, you'll not think I’m losing 
my nerve?” 

“Sure I won’t. You’ve more nerve, 
right now, than I have. Let her come.” 

“Tt’s this: if anything should happen 
to you, wouldn’t I be justified in saving 
one bullet in this”—touching the big re- 
volver—‘‘for myself?” 

“Good Lord!” he ejaculated. “If I 
thought there could be the remotest 
chance of its coming to anything like 
that——” 
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“It may, you know,” she went on 
calmly. “You can’t always tell. And if 
you should be killed, the least I could 
do would be to go along with you, 
wouldn’t it? Besides, if I shouldn't, these 
men 2 

“Good heavens!—stop it!” he broke 
in. “You’ve said enough—more ‘than 
enough! I was too fatheaded to think 
that far ahead. You shan’t face any such 
horrible risk, Pat. We'll get out of this 
and try to beat them in a race for the 
horses. The bare thought of your falling 
into the hands of these devils makes me 
tremble.” 

He was getting upon his feet to lift her 
over the barricading stone in front, when 
a shot rang out, and a bullet flattened 
itself against the back wall of their niche, 
serving notice upon them that the pru- 
dent impulse had come too late. But 
that wasn’t all. In the impulsive leap 
to his feet, Jerry had shown himself 
above the line of the breastwork rock and 
had thus betrayed their hiding place to 
the enemy. 

In his haste to duck out of range, and 
at the same time to reach for one of the 
rifles, Jerry stumbled awkwardly and fell. 
Thereupon two things followed in swift 
succession: Patricia shrieked, and by 
that means advertised her sex to any lis- 
tening ear; and the two bandits, doubt- 
less believing that the single shot had 
found its mark—as Patricia did—broke 
cover and started up the slope at a scram- 
bling run. 

Instantly, in the heartbreaking mo- 
ment when she believed that the fright- 
ful alternative she had suggested had ac- 
tually come to pass Patricia snatched up 
the big revolver, held it over the rock 
in front, aimed at nothing in particular, 
and, turning her face away and shutting 
her eyes, cocked and fired it once, twice, 
thrice. 


BEFORE the echoes of the explosions 

had stopped reverberating from the 
surrounding cliffs the two train robbers 
had hastily taken cover again, and Jerry 
had caught up a rifle and was kneeling 
behind the breastwork, exclaiming in an 
enthusiastic aside: 

“Good work, Pat—beautifully good 


_been living in. 


work! That awkward stumble of mine 
might have given the whole show away 
if you hadn’t stopped them!” 

“A—a stumble? Then youre not 
hurt? Their shot didn’t hit you?” 

“Nothing like it. I fell over my own 
feet. Did you see which way they 
dodged?” 

Rather shamefacedly she confessed that 
she had seen nothing. 

“Never mind; we'll find out presently 
where they are.” 

It was a prediction speedily verified. 
From behind a rock less than a hundred 
yards down the fronting slope came a 
rain of a dozen shots fired in quick suc- 
cession. Some of the bullets fell short, 
but most of them came over the barri- 
cade rock in angry buzzings. Imme- 
diately afterward a similar burst of fire 
came from behind one of the outpost trees 
on the slope to the right. 

“All of which is for your special bene- 
fit,” Jerry remarked. ‘Your little yelp 
told them there’s a woman here, and 
they’re trying the ‘frightfulness’ dodge 
and, incidentally, wasting a good lot of 
ammunition. If they keep it up, it’ll soon 
come to the question of who has the most 
cartridges. Not making you too des- 
perately nervous, is it?” 

“I—I’m gritting my teeth. You see, 
I’ve never been shot at before.” 

“Neither have I, for that matter. It 
isn’t ordinarily done in the world we’ve 
But don’t let it get you. 
There’s no special danger, so long as we 
keep down and out of sight, and they 
don’t rush us.” 

“Won’t they do that when they find 
they can’t get at us in any other way?” 
asked Patricia. 

He grinned boyishly. ‘They’d better 
come shooting, if they do.” ~ 

Another burst of fire came from ethe 
tree on the right, and it was quickly fol- 
lowed by a crackling series from the 
boulder on the left. In the lull that suc- 
ceeded, Jerry, who had been counting 
the shots as well as he could, said: “Be- 
tween forty and fifty cartridges shot 
away, so far, and nothing to show for 
them but a lot of noise. Wonder if 
they’re remembering they’re carrying 
their total supply in their belts?” 
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Patricia crept nearer for the sheer 
comfort of closer companionship. 

“How many cartridges have we?” she 
asked. 

He ran his fingers over the shells in 
the belt he had taken from the third man. 

“Twenty-six, besides those in the 
magazines of the rifles; none too many, 
but enough. And I’ve a handful of shells 
for the revolvers, if it comes to close 
quarters.” 

A period of silence followed the second 
waste of ammunition on the part of the 
besiegers, and it continued for so long 
that Jerry sought and found a loophole 
between the stones he had piled at the 
short end of the breastwork boulder. 
Looking to the right, he had a momen- 
’ tary glimpse of the tall man slipping 
quickly from cover to cover up the slope; 
a glimpse that was too brief to give him 
time to thrust the rifle through the loop- 
hole and aim and fire. 

“They’re closing in,” he warned in low 
tones. “Don’t raise your head. We'll 
get it again in a minute or two.” 

In less than a minute the fire from 
down the slope began again, this time at 
shorter range. But now the bandits were 
less wasteful of ammunition. The shots, 
alternating from right to left, came at 
measured intervals, and the aim was bet- 
ter, practically all of the bullets skim- 
ming the top of the breastwork rock. 
The purpose of this barrage was obvious; 
it was a covering maneuver designed to 
keep the besieged from firing over the 
barricade while the besiegers worked 
their way to nearer and better positions. 


ALERT to checkmate this move, Jerry, 
lying flat, his rifle trained through 
the loophole, held himself in readiness. 
For a few seconds he was unable to place 
the two men who were advancing cau- 
tiously and keeping well under cover. He 
was hoping that his own continued si- 
lence might lead them to be less cau- 
tious, and his patience was rewarded 
when he saw a hatted head rise slowly 
from behind one of the scattering stones 
on the left. 
Unhappily, the head was so far to the 
left that he had to change position before 
he could bring his piece to bear on it, 


and, by the time he had secured the 
requisite- angle, the head had sunk out 
of sight. Nevertheless, he sent a single 
shot whizzing over the rock of refuge, 
for the psychological effect. It was time 
to let the bandits know that their lavish 
waste of ammunition hadn’t put him out 
of the fight. 

As he hoped it might, his single shot 
provoked a third furious bombardment, 
and for a short time the steel-jacketed 
bullets flew thick and fast. When the 
attack ceased, Patricia’s eyes were large, 
and her lips were pale. 

“No! Don’t!” she protested in a 
strained voice, when Jerry would have 
tried to hearten her. “If you say one 
single man-to-woman word I shall shriek! 
How—how long has this got to go on?” 

With wisdom far beyond his years, 
Jerry turned off the sympathy faucet. 

“Oh, come—don’t cry before you’re 
hurt!” he snapped at her, purposely put- 
ting a rough edge upon the words. “You 
ought to be glad these fellows are willing 
to throw their ammunition away at noth- 
ing!” 

The strained look left the fear-widened 
eyes, and she was even able to summon a 
ghost of a smile. 

“Th-that’s better,” she stammered. “I 
guess I’m still enough of a woman to need 
to be sworn at in the pinches. I’m glad 
you understood. Don’t let me fall down 
and shame myself, Jerry. Ill never get 
over it if you do.” 

“You're not going to fall down—noth- 
ing like it.” Then: “That last burst 
ought to make them count their car- 
tridges pretty carefully. And when it 
comes to that, we’ll take our turn at the 
grindstone.” 

Later it became fairly obvious that the 
cartridge counting had taken place. The 
shots from the slope came at longer in- 
tervals and finally stopped altogether. 
Jerry, watching from his firing port, sig- 
naled to his companion. 

“Be ready,” he warned. “I think 
they’re going to try to rush us!” 

He had scarcely finished speaking be- 
fore the two besiegers leaped into the 
open and came charging up the ascent, 
closing in with savage yells and firing as 
they came. The assault failed, as it was 
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bound to. Jerry, sighting deliberately 
through his loophole, opened up, and his 
first shot struck the rifle from the hands 
of the tall bandit. And when he found 
he was charging alone, the bearded gang 
leader stopped short, spun around and 
ran, with the tall man a close second in 
the downhill race for safety. All this 
happened with Jerry’s bullets, too hastily 
aimed to be fatal, pattering behind them, 
as they fled. 

But Jerry wasted little time. 

“Now’s our time!” he exclaimed, roll- 
ing his big bulk over the breastwork rock 
and facing about to lift Patricia over it 
with more haste than gentleness. ‘“We’ve 
got them on the run—let’s keep them 
going!” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
HERDED 


ONCE started and quickened into flight 

by the crackling of the guns in the 
rear, the retreat became a rout on the 
part of the two outlaws, one of whom, 
the tall one, was nursing a wounded arm 
or hand, as he ran. Fully alive to his 
advantage, Jerry gave them no time to 
take cover. Thrice the bearded leader 
sought to check his flight and get behind 
a tree, but at each attempt a bullet from 
behind sent him plunging on in the wake 
of the tall man. With the too-small, bor- 
rowed aviation coat unbuttoned to give 
him breathing room, Jerry pounded on 
down the slope, Patricia following with 
the extra rifle. She was still running 
lightly and undistressed, when the chase 
approached the terrace level, though her 
file leader and pace setter was panting 
like a spent runner. 

It was here that they lost sight of the 
racing fugitives. On the final descent, 
Jerry caught a foot in a tree root, turned 
an involuntary handspring and rolled 
down the declivity until a bunch of sap- 
lings stopped him. When he had picked 
himself up the two men had disappeared. 

“The horses!” he cried hoarsely. 
“They’re making for the horses!” 

Whereupon Jerry and Patricia cut 
away to the left and ran in the direction 
of the cabin clearing. The short half 
mile along the terrace was done in record 
time, but they saw nothing of the two 


train robbers; and when the clearing was 
reached, they found the five horses graz- 
ing quietly and undisturbed. 

“Missed it, by Jove!” gasped the ama- 
teur thief taker, leaning against a tree 
to recover his breath. ‘“They’ve given us 
the slip. They didn’t come this way, 
after all!” 

“Wait!” Patricia broke in excitedly. 
“Weren’t they somewhere near the cave 
when we lost sight of them?” 

Jerry rapped his head with his 
knuckles. “Solid ivory—as usual. Of 
course, that’s where they went! And by 
this time they’ve hauled the jailbirds out 
of their hole, and we’re done! They’ll 
come for us five in a bunch, and we’ll be 
right back where we were when we landed 
yesterday morning. Nothing for us now 
‘but to catch a couple of these horses and 
do a quick runaway!” 

But again Patricia cut in with a 
“Wait! We can’t ride much of a run- 
away bareback, and without bridles, tak- 
ing the three extra horses along. And, if 
we don’t take the extras, it will mean 
a chase and more fighting.” 

“You'd rather face the fighting first?” 

“Much rather. Let’s go back and try 
to find out where we stand.” 

He laughed joyously. “Talk about 
cold nerve! My hat’s off to you, Pat. 
They’ll probably eat us alive or smother 
us under a sheer weight of numbers, but 
even at that, we’ll try them one more 
whirl. Back we go.” 

The return to the vicinity of the cave 
was made with due circumspection, and 
at every winding in the dim, forest-shad- 
owed trail they expected to meet the five 
men thirsting for vengeance. But, after 
some three fourths of the distance had 
been traversed, with no avengers in sight, 
they took fresh courage. 

“Whatever’s coming to us on the new 
schedule hasn’t materialized yet,” Jerry 
said. Then: “Suppose you take cover 
for a bit, while I do the sleuth act to 
see if I can find out what’s what. Don’t 
let the pause get on your nerves. At 
the worst, we still have the horses on 
our side of the fence.” 

Laying the rifle aside and taking only 
one of the six guns, he began a stealthy 
approach to the mouth of the cave, copy- 
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ing the cautionary tactics of the tall man, 
who had made a similar catlike recon- 
naissance the day before. Upon attain- 
ing a place from which the narrow gash in 
the mountainside should have been vis- 
ible, he found that it had mysteriously 
disappeared. The rock-climbing vines 
and small growth, which had partly con- 
cealed it the previous day, now formed 
a screen across the opening, completely 
hiding it. 

Though the young owner of the Titan 
properties freely admitted that he carried 
too much flesh, whatever adipose tissue 
there was in his physical make-up did 
not extend to his brain. The concealed 
mouth of the cave made it perfectly plain 
that the two bandits had ducked in for 
safety; also, that they were taking it for 
granted that their pursuers were not 
aware of the existence of the cave; other- 
wise they wouldn’t have taken the pains 
to make the entrance invisible. 

Cocked revolver in hand, and moving 
still more cautiously, Jerry crept nearer, 
drawn now by a murmur of voices behind 
the cunningly arranged curtain of vegeta- 
tion. 


GETTING near enough to posture as 
a listener, he was not surprised to 
find that the two men were arguing hotly 
over the mysterious aspect of the visita- 
tion which had fallen upon them. 

“I’m tellin’ you it’s a plant!” Jerry 
recognized the whining voice of the tall 
robber. ‘That big lump o’ fat ain’t no 
amachoor. He’s some highbrow bull the 
railroad’s been importin’. Look at what 
he’s done! ‘Three of our gang have dis- 
appeared, and all our stuff is burned up!” 

“Youre locoed!” was the growling re- 
joinder; “crazy in your head! Would 
any bull come battin’ in here, bringin’ a 
woman with him? I been tellin’ you, 
time and ag’in, that the other one’s a 
woman. Didn’t I hear her squeal?” 

“And didn’t I see *em—both of ’em— 
when they took out up the mountain, 
runnin’ for that pile of rocks? If the 


other one’s a woman, she’s wearin’ 
pants.” 
“Huh! What o’ that? Ain’t more’n 


half the women wearin’ pants nowadays? 
And because she is a woman is why the 


fat lad tried the hands-up game on us at 
the cabin last night, alone. I’m tellin’ 
you ag’in that both of them just hap- 
pened along here.” 

“Well, it’s been one grand happening 
for us, Pll say!” came in the whine of 
the tall man. “Three of us wiped clean 
off the map, and me with a hand busted 
for life!” 

“Lemme see that hand.” 

At this, Jerry heard the crackle of a 
match and then a groan, followed by 
gritting profanity. 

“Just like I told you—shot all to hell. 
I knowed it was. You wouldn’t listen at 
me when I told you we couldn’t rush ‘em 
in them rocks! And now see what I git 
out of it. I'll be dead o’ blood poison 
before I can git that hand tended to!” 

“Rats! You're yellow, Pete—always 
been took that a way when the cards 
happen to run agin’ you’—this was 
spoken in the growling voice of the gang 
chief. ‘“You’re a long ways from bein’ 
dead yet.” 

“That’s all right f’r you!” was the 
snarling retort. “You ain’t got a hand 
all tore up. Whatcha goin’ to do? Are 
you going to stay cooped up in here till 
that baby finds us and smokes us out?” 

“Keep it up if it does you any good. 
I notice you was glad enough to jump at 
the chance o’ this hide-out when the fat 
lad had us on the run a little spell ago. 
He wouldn’t find this hole in a month 0’ 
Sundays.” 

“Vou don’t know that he ain’t already 
found it. Wasn’t it right out yonder that 
I picked up the shell from Mart’s gun?’ 

“Well, what o’ that? Didn’t we all dig 
into this place right away afterward and 
find nothin’? You make my back ache 
with your whinin’!” 

“Ves, but: @ 

“Shut yer trap and listen! 
that racket?” 

Though he was somewhat farther re- 
moved from its souree, Jerry heard the 
racket and had no difficulty in defining 
it. A chorus of shouts was coming ap- 
parently from an immense distance, but 
they were plainly recognizable, neverthe- 
less. The three pit prisoners were yelling 
for help, as they had probably been doing 
periodically all along when they were not 


What’s all 
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sleeping. Jerry gripped the big revolver 
and waited. He felt sure there would be 
an attempt at a rescue. 
low as a mere matter of course. 

It did. The sound of a striking match 
broke the silence which followed the 
shoutings, and the sputter of a damp wick 
told Jerry that one of the fugitives had 
found the useful candle end and was light- 
ing it. ‘Then the voice of the stubble- 
bearded man came again, answering 
something that Jerry had not overheard: 
“All right, you can come along with me 
if you’re too rattled to stay heré by your- 
self. I’m goin’ to find out who or what’s 
makin’ all that fuss.” 

Jerry held back only until he heard 
the sounds of their footsteps dying away 
in the passage before he crawled under 
the vine screen and followed. He had no 
well-considered plan of action; all he 
knew was that a rescue of the three out- 
laws in the pit must be prevented at all 
hazards. Far ahead down the sloping 
passage he could see the small nimbus 
of candlelight, and he was thankful for 
the darkness that enveloped him. With 
the mouth of the cave stopped up, he 
would not be silhouetted against a square 
of daylight if the men should hear him 
and turn upon him. 

With the start they had, the two were 
in the vaulted chamber of the spring, 
while he was feeling his way in darkness 
down the passage. Now he quickened 
his pace, for fear the imminent danger 
of stumbling and making a noise would 
attract their attention. While he was 
beginning to despair of stealing up and 
coming to grips with them before they 
should discover- the pit prisoners, the 
prisoners themselves gave him his oppor- 
tunity. After the first burst of shouting 
there had been no sounds from them; 
but now, either because they could see 
the reflection of the candlelight or hear 
the footsteps in the spring chamber, they 
began again. 


UNDER cover of this clamor, Jerry 

ran blindly on, careening here and 
there against the rock walls because he 
couldn’t see well enough to avoid them, 
careful only to keep the cocked pistol 
in his hand from going off accidentally 


This would fol- - 


in the collisions. When he reached the 
vaulted chamber and could see across it 
by the light of the upheld candle in the 
gang leader’s hand, the reunion of the 
band of five was all but a fact accom- 
plished. The two late comers were stand- 
ing at the verge of the pit, looking down 
into it, and a babble of eager voices was 
coming up to them. 

In the midst of the excitement, Jerry 
saw at a glance how the rescue of the 
prisoners would be accomplished. One 
of the men in the pit was yelling: 

“There’s that plank in that miner’s 
tunnel. You saw it, Jim! Get it and 
shove it down here so we can climb out 
on it!” 

Carefully, as carefully as if he were 
about to try a distance putt for the final 
hole in a match game of golf, Jerry laid 
the big pistol down, crouched for a sprin- 
ter’s start, and hurled his near-two-hun- 
dred pounds across the chamber, with 
his hands extended, palms outward. It 
was only the tall man who heard flying 
footsteps behind him and sought to face 
about. But at the same instant a firm 
hand was pressed against the small of 
his back. With a terrified yell that 
dominated the cries from below, he 
caught with his unwounded hand at the 
stocky figure of the stubble-bearded man 
with the candle. beside him. But, be- 
cause another firmly pressing hand was 
busy there, too, the human anchor failed 
to hold. Both men toppled over the 
brink and disappeared in the depths of 
the black pit, for the candle was extin- 
guished in their fall. 

Patricia, obediently waiting where 
Jerry had left her, seeing nothing and 
hearing nothing, did her best to possess 
her soul in patience. But he was gone 
so long that she had time to conjure up 
all the terrors of the abandoned before 
she saw him coming along the dim path 
from the mouth of the cave, carrying 
two saddles, with the stirrups trailing, 
and with the complementing bridles hung 
around his neck. 

“Cheerio!” he called out, when he de- 
scried her in her hiding place. “The 
fire’s out, and we can begin to reel up the 
hose.” 


“Oh, thank Heaven! You mean——” 
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“Ves; just that,” he said, with the tri- 
umphant grin once more in_ place. 
“Caught”them nappin’ in the cave. At 
the right minute the fellows in the pit set 
up a yowl, and our two friends toddled 
back to see what it was all about. I 
crawled in after them and, at the proper 
second, just as they were discovering the 
jailbirds, slipped up behind and gave 
them a little one-two shove, and it was 
all over—certain! It’s still early in the 
forenoon, and we’re sitting on top of 
the world. Let’s go away from here.” 

“But those five men in that dreadful 
dungeon—can we leave them there to 
die of hunger and thirst?” she protested, 
becoming suddenly compassionate, in the 
turning of a leaf. 

“Sorry for that, of course, and we'll 
hope it won’t happen. We'll mount and 
ride and see if we can’t find somebody to 
send in after them. Nothing else to do, 
is there? Can you carry the guns, if Tl 
lug the saddles?” 

Fifteen minutes later they were select- 
ing two of the best horses in the little herd 
of five and saddling and bridling them. 
While Patricia, a born horsewoman, was 
gentling the mounts and talking to them, 
Jerry climbed laboriously to the flat rock 
above the cabin site and came back with 
the blanket roll and the haversack. 

“Not knowing how long it will be be- 
fore we come in contact with the stuffy 
luxuries of civilization again,” he said. 
as he tied the light baggage on behind 
one of the saddles, “thought I’d better 
bring the provisions. If you're ready, 
we'll bid this charming wilderness good- 
by—that is, if we can find the trail.”’ 

Patricia glanced at her wrist watch. 

“Only half of the forenoon left in 
which to try to reach a wire, Jerry. Do 
you realize that?” 

“Tf I’m not worrying about the wire, 
you shouldn’t. And I’m not worrying. 
If it wasn’t for the promise I made to 
the men at the plant at Titanville 
But that’s a back number now. Let’s 
climb on and amble.” 


"THE trail out of the valley was found 

easily when they searched in the 
right place for it, namely, in the cafion 
through which the little river found its 


way at the lower end of the valley. True, 
for the first half mile or so it led through 


the bed of the stream itself and was a 


wading venture, but the water was shal- 
low, and there were no special hazards. 

Beyond the cafion outlet they came into 
tough country, but it was passable for 
the sure-footed horses. They had gone 
little more than four.or five miles before 
they found themselves suddenly con- 
fronted and surrounded by a group of 
armed horsemen, the men dusty and 
travel stained, and the horses showing 
signs of having been ridden hard. A big, 
clean-shaven man, with gloomy eyes and 
a hard-bitted mouth, did the talking. He 
wanted to know who they were, where 
they had come from, and where they were 
going. 

“You're a sheriff’s posse looking for a 
bunch of train robbers?” Jerry inquired; 
and the big man nodded. 

“Have you, by any chance, heard of a 
couple of people being lost in an airplane 
yesterday morning?” 

“Heard about it, yes. Man from the 
railroad overtook us last night with word 
of it and asked us to keep an eye out 
for a smashed plane. What of it?” 

“We're of it,” said Jerry, with his most 
disarming grin. ‘We landed in a valley 
a few miles back, Miss Colemore and I, 
and we're just getting out. Might have 
done it yesterday, but there was some 
little hitch about stealing the horses.” 

“ ‘Stealin’ is right,” said the big sheriff, 
still gruffly suspicious, as he indicated the 
brand on the animals. “Those horses 
you’re ridin’ are ‘Lazy H’ stock, and 
that’s ‘Curly’ Short’s hundred-dollar sad- 
dle you’re settin’ in. Better tell us how 
come; and while you’re at it, you might . 
account for all. the artillery you’re 
totin’.” 

Jerry made it short. 

“As I’ve said, our plane crashed in a 
valley a few miles from here. Took us 
less than half an hour to find that we 
had neighbors—five tough-looking chaps 
armed to the teeth and—er—rather 
quarrelsome. One of ’em took a shot at 
us and. 

“Five men, you say?” the sheriff inter- 
rupted. “Know who they are?” 

“Sure we do! We found that out 
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pretty early in the game. They’re the 
chaps that held up and robbed a train 
three days ago.” 

“Well? Go on.” 

“We had to borrow a couple of the 
horses, you see; and, in order to do that, 
we had first to overcome the objections 
of their temporary owners. With a good 
bit of luck to help out, we managed to 
turn the trick. If you'll ride up in the 
valley until you come to a wrecked air- 
plane and then go straight up the moun- 
tain on the right, till you come to a sort 
of bench or terrace, you’ll find the mouth 
of a cave. Back in the cave there is a 
deep pit, and at the bottom of it you'll 
find the men you’re after. Take it a bit 
cautiously, because we didn’t have a 
chance to disarm the last two that went 
in. Sorry for that, but it couldn’t be 
helped.” 

The gloomy-eyed officer of the law 
blinked, and his mouth came open. 

“Meanin’ to say that you and that 
young woman there got away with this 
Cooper and his gang, all by your lone- 
somes? Ain’t you askin’ us to swallow 
sort o’ hard, young fellah?” 

“Looks that way, doesn’t it?” Jerry 
laughed good-naturedly. “But, really, 
you know, it wasn’t so difficult. In the 
first place, we got them mystified and 
rattled, because they didn’t know what 
was happening to them. They didn’t 
stay together, and so we got them one 
at a time, down to the final pair—the one 
you call ‘Cooper’ and a tall fellow named 
Pete. As we captured our man, we took 
his arsenal along with him. When it came 
to the final show-down, with only two 
of them left, they’d ‘lost their cabin, 
their saddles, bridles, and their provi- 
sions. That was last night. This morn- 
ing the two tried to shoot it out with us, 
and they used up about all the ammu- 
nition they had left for the rifles. Then 
they ran away and hid in the cave, and 
when they were about to haul their bud- 
dies out of the pit, I got behind them and 
shoved them into the hole, along with the 
other three.” 

“Just like that, eh?” said the sheriff, 
with a grim twist of the hard-bitted 
mouth. “Excuse me. Your name’s Man- 
ning, ain’t it? A fellah that overtook us 


last night told us who you was; he said 
you was a money-spoiled young cuss that 
put in his summers playin’ round out 
here at the big hotels, and his winters 
down round Florida, sailin’ a million-dol- 
lar yacht. I’m here to remark that that 
fellah was a liar by the clock! Id hate 
most mightily to have you stay over here 
in this county and run ag’inst me for 
sheriff. I shore would, for a fact. And 
that goes for the young woman, too. How 
far do you say it is to this valley you’re 
tellin’ about?” 

“Not more than five miles. You fol- 
low the creek until you come to a cafion, 
with no trail through it except in the bed 
of the stream. There is possibly half a 
mile of the water route, but it’s all shal- 
low. At the end of it you come into the 
valley.” 

The sheriff turned to the man next to 
him, and the man said: 

“That'll be Lost Valley, maybe; the 
place old Jim Vesey’s always talkin’ about 
and never could locate after he’d once 
come out. He says he’s got a mine in 
it.” 

“He is right,” Jerry offered. ‘The 
mine is in the cave, and it is fairly rich, 
judging by some of the ore samples we 
found.” 

“Didn’t persuade any of Cooper’s gang 
to ‘tell you what they’ve done with their 
swag, did your” asked the sheriff. 

“Didn’t try. But, from what we over- 
heard when they were talking together, it 
will be hidden somewhere not far from 
the cabin they were inhabiting.” 

“Never mind,” said an excessively 
hairy member of the posse. “They’ll 
shore tell us where it’s hid when we git 
to ’em.” 

And then the straight-lipped sheriff 
again: 

“Anything we can do for you and the 
young lady, before we go on up yonder 
to clean up your leavin’s, Mr. Man- 
ning?” 

“Indeed there is. You can tell us how 
far we’ve got to ride before we come to 
a telegraph or telephone.” 

“Let’s see. You’d ought to make it to 
Anaminta, a water-tank stop on the 
branch railroad that runs up to the 
Burned Mountain minin’ district, in three 
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or four hours, if you push the cayuses. 
Can’t miss the way if you foller our back 
trail. There’s a one-man telegraph at 
Anaminia.” 

“Thanks,” said Jerry. ‘We'll push on 
the reins. Think we can make it before 
one o’clock? It’s rather important, you 
know.” 

“Um! It will take some tall ridin’. 
But here’s hopin’ for you. So long. Come 
on, boys! A li’ more hard going, and 
we'll git the bunch we’re out after.” 

“Let’s hurry, Jerry, dear!” Patricia 
urged, as the posse filed away among the 
hills. “We’ve got to make it now. If we 
don’t, after all we’ve been through, I shall 
die of shame and leave you all the money 
that daddy left me!” 

And it was she, and not Jerry, who 
led in the galloping race westward, along 
the plain trail left by the sheriff’s posse. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
PATRICIA’S PENANCE. 


IN the race against time toward the goal 

of the railroad branch line they did 
not spare the horses. Now that the ex- 
citing experiences of the last twenty-four 
hours were things of the past, Jerry was 
free to dwell more pointedly upon the 
trap Judson Bixby had set for him, and 
to give place to the slowly awakening re- 
sentment of an easy-going, slow-to-anger 
manner of life which had hitherto been 
fairly impervious to disturbances of any 
sort. 

As David in his haste said that. all men 
were liars, so Jerry, in growing warmth, 
told himself that it was characteristic of 
big business at its worst to employ any 
means, however unscrupulous, to attain 
its ends; and Bixby’s cleverly baited trap 
was a fair example. Moreover, big busi- 
ness, personified by Mr. Judson Bixby, 
had taken no thought for the possible 
consequences of the victim or victims. 
Bixby knew, or he should have known, 
the temper of the young woman to whom, 
during her minority, he had stood in the 
relation of a duly appointed guardian. 
That his use of her as a cat’s-paw might 
be as the thrusting of a crowbar into the 
delicate machinery of two lives had ap- 
parently cut no figure. 


Turning it over in his mind, as his 
hard-pressed mount hammered along, in 
the effort to keep up with Patricia’s 
lighter-burdened animal, Jerry saw that 
the consequences to the machinery were 
likely to be far-reaching and disastrous. 
Jerry knew Patricia’s temper and tem- 
perament, even if Judson Bixby didn’t; 
he knew that her sense of fairness would 
make her stick to her determination not 
to marry a man for whom she had, how- 
ever unintentionally, smashed an ideal. 
It was absurd, of course; utterly and 
ridiculously absurd from the man’s point 
of view. But he was desperately afraid 
it would stand as a stubborn fact, if the 
race for a wire should be a lost one. 

At each new opening between the hills 
ahead, Jerry looked in vain for the pro- 
cession of telegraph poles which would 
be the welcome assurance that they were 
coming to the railroad; but each fresh 
vista revealed nothing but another stretch 
of the unbroken wilderness of mountain 
and valley. By half past eleven he had 
given up hope. If they should reach 
the line of communication with the outer 
world by noon, he knew it would be only 
by the barest chance that a through wire 
to New York could be secured from® a 
small station on a branch line two thou- 
sand miles away, in a single hour. And, 
quite apart from the shortness of the 
time, the horses were beginning to show 
unmistakable signs of giving out. 

“We may as well spare the poor 
beasts,” he called out, pressing up abreast 
of Patricia, who was still leading in the 
hard-riding flight. ‘We couldn’t put it 
over now, with all the luck in the world.” 


AS he said this, they were crossing a 
broad valley with mountains on its 
farther side, and against the dark-green 
background of the mountain slope a line 
of equally spaced poles was faintly dis- 
cernible. 
“No, no!” she cried, pointing. ‘“There’s 
the railroad! We must make it now, 
Jerry. I—lI’m as sorry for the horses as 
you are, but u 
The interruption was mandatory. At 
the word “but,” Jerry’s weary mount put 
a foot in a gopher hole and fell, throwing 
its rider headlong. Before Patricia could 
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draw rein and fling out of her saddle, 
Jerry was on his feet and trying to get his 
horse up. 

“No bones broken—none of mine, at 
least,” he hastened to assure her. “But 
I’m afraid the poor old pony is done for.” 
The horse had scrambled up and stood 
upon three legs. 

“Oh, the poor thing!” she exclaimed. 
“Don’t tell me its leg is broken. That 
would be the last straw!” 

She went to the horse’s baad, gentling 
the hurt ‘brute compassionately, while 
Jerry examined the injured leg. 

“Not broken,” he decided; “only a bad 
sprain. But he won’t carry me, or any- 
body else, for a while. We’re ditched, 
Patsy, girl; but we probably would be, 
anyway. The New York Exchange will 
close in a little more than an hour from 
now; and if we were sitting at a wire at 
this minute it would be a miracle if a 
message could be got through to Strick- 
land in time to stop the merger mill from 
grinding.” As he spoke, he was strip- 
ping the saddle and bridle from the lamed 
horse, preparatory to turning it loose. 

“YT can’t have it that way, Jerry! I 
c-can’t—and go on living!” she burst out. 


When he turned he saw that she was cry- . 


ing like a hurt child, openly and un- 
ashamed. “D-don’t you see what it’s go- 
ing to mean to me all my life long? Take 
my horse and go on by yourself, please! 
I shan’t mind being left behind. Oh, 
please, go!” 

He. tossed the ungirthed saddle aside 
and went to take her in his arms. 

“Do you think I’d ride on and leave 
you here for all the business deals on the 
footstool, Pat, after what you’ve been 
to me in the past twenty-four hours? 
If you do, you’ve got another guess com- 
ing. You said yesterday, or last night, 
that I’d change my mind after we got out 
of the mess the crashed plane let us in 
for; but I haven’t, you-know. Have you 
changed yours?” 

“You know I haven’t. You’ve been 
reading me like a book, all the way alone; 
you know you have!” 


“Think so? Just maybe. It didn’t 
seem possible that you’d be willing to tie 
up to a fat 


“Tf you say that again I shall shriek! 


When I say you're not fat, you’re not. 
But if you were, I’d love you just the 
game, now that you’ve let me see how 
really big you are. For all that, I'll 
never marry you, my dear, dear big boy, 
if it turns out that I’ve made you lose 
the thing you wanted most to keep. I— 
I’d think of it every time I looked at you, 
and—and it would break my heart!” 


“You don’t mean that, Pat,” he 
pleaded. 
“T do! Ido! It would be as if I’d 


murdered something for you. If you 
won’t take my horse, let’s walk. Maybe 
we can get there in time to make the mir- 
acle come true, after all.” 

Hastening on at their best speed and 
leading the other horse, until they took 
pity on its stumbling weariness and un- 
saddled and turned it free—Jerry saying 
that the sheriff’s party would look after 
both animals on their way out—they 
reached the tiny tank station at a quarter 
past twelve. When Jerry had hurriedly 
outlined his need, the young telegraph 
operator shook his head. 

“Not one chance in a thousand, I’d 
say, but if you'll write out your message, 
Tl try,” he offered. 


FoR three quarters of an hour of sus- 

pense they sat in the dingy wire 
office, listening to the tapping of the in- 
struments, and one of them, at least, hop- 
ing against hope. 

When the forty-five minutes were gone, 
the young operator twisted around in his 
chair to say: ‘I’m mighty sorry; I’ve just 
asked the main-line office how about it, 
and they say they couldn’t make it 
through. There’s a wire tangle of some 
sort at Omaha, and your message is hung 
up there.” 

Patricia choked at this announcement, 
and Jerry got up quickly to come be- 
tween her and the young fellow at the 
telegraph table. 

“Sorry the ball went into the rough,” 
he said, “but I’m much obliged to you for 
trying.” Then, peeling a three-figured 
bill from his pocket roll and laying it 
upon the table: ‘“You’ve had inquiries 
about a couple of people who were lost 
yesterday in an airplane, haven’t you?” 

“I sure have!” said the operator. 
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“General alarm went out all over the 
line.” 

“All right; we’re the criminals, as I 
suppose you’ve guessed before this. 
Spread the news that we are safe, and 
keep the change out of that piece of 
money for yourself’ When do we get a 
train out of here?” 

“In about fifteen minutes, if she’s on 
time, and she was at last reports.” 

“Good! Let us have a couple of tick- 
ets to Alta Vista, if you please.” 

Looking back upon it after the fact, 
after they had reached the luxurious ho- 
tel at the mouth of Antelope Cafion and 
had endured the plaudits and congratu- 
lations of all and sundry persons therein, 
and he was changing to go to dinner, 
Jerry Manning told himself that the re- 
turn trip from the water-tank station, on 
the Burned Mountain branch, would go 
down in the record as the most dismal 
one he had ever made. 

At complete variance with her usual 
cheerful, not to say hilarious, outlook 
upon life, Patricia had proved inconsol- 
able. It was an entirely new side of her, 
and he hadn’t known what to do with it. 
Over and over again he had tried to make 
her understand that she meant more to 
him than any number of cement plants; 
but all to no purpose. She had lost her 
chance for happiness, she said; killed it 
with her own hands; and that was all 
there was to be said. She was never, 
never going to take advantage of his 
good nature and let him throw himself 
away on a fool—or words to that effect. 

On his way to dinner he found her 
waiting for him at the door of her suite, 
looking more or less like a modern “Mari- 
ana in the Moated Grange.” 

“Yes,” she said, as if he had questioned 
her, “the hall girl said you hadn’t gone 
down, and I waited for you. I simply 
can’t endure to sit at table with the bunch 
to-night. Won’t you see to it that I 
don’t have to?” 

He smiled. ‘Compromise you if we go 
off by ourselves, won’t it? Not but what 
I’d be hilariously delighted if it should.” 

“J don’t care. I won’t be talked at 
and jollied and made to tell what hap- 
pened, and all that. I couldn’t stick it 
to-night, Jerry, dear.” 


“You don’t have to,” he said. In the 
great dining room a tip to the head waiter 
secured them a small table for two in an 
alcove, far removed from the joyous 
bunch. 

It was after the soup and the mountain 
trout, in a meal that was promising to be 
as silent and dismal as the journey from 
Anaminta, that the head waiter came to 
their table with a telegram. Jerry signed 
for the message and laid it aside deject- 
edly. 

After a minute or so, Patricia said: 

“That’s your death sentence, I sup- 
pose. Aren’t you going to read it?” 

“Do you want me to?” 

“Yes. Let’s have it over with.” 

He opened the envelope and glanced 
at the typewritten inclosure. It bore a 
New York date line, and it was signed 
by John Strickland. He had to read it 
twice before he could grasp its full mean- 
ing: 

Yours from Anaminta delayed in trans- 
mission. Not hearing from you before clos- 
ing hour, have acted for you under power of 
attorney, making best terms possible. Titan 
plant enters merger under special contractual 
conditions, insuring that your father’s organ- 
ization remains intact and undisturbed. In 
the reorganization you will be named presi- 
dent of the combined companies. Position 
nominal so far as active operations are con- 
cerned, but will give you complete author- 
ity to carry out your wishes concerning wel- 
fare of Titan employees and to protect’ them 
as heretofore. Congratulations. 


He laid ‘the astounding telegram be- 
side Patricia’s plate, and she read it, 
hastily at first, and then again, word by 
word. And even so, she looked up to 
say: 
“Just what does it mean, Jerry?” 

“Tt means that I’ve cleared a million or 
so on my Titan stock and, apparently, 
have lost nothing that I was fighting for. 
What I was expecting, as a matter of 
course, was to be kicked out bodily; fired 
so far that I’d be asked to show a card 
from the office if I ever wanted to step 
foot into the old plant. And, instead 
Say, Pat, you certainly did the 
right little thing when you kidnaped me 
in Tommie’s plane! If you hadn’t, I’4 
probably be a lone wolf in the cement 
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game this blessed minute. Does—doesn’t 
that make a whole lot of difference in 
the way you're feeling? Strikes me it 
ought to.” 

For an instant her eyes filled, and she 
had to dab at them with a wisp of a 
handkerchief. Then the look of sweet 
insolence, which was the front she usually 
presented to a naughty world, swept over 
her face, and without a word she pushed 
back her chair and held out her hand to 
him. 

“What is it?” he asked, getting up to 
take the extended hand. 

“Just a minute,” she said, her lips 


twitching, and she led him across the din- 
ing room to the long table where the 
“bunch” was gathered, and where they 
were greeted with shouts and laughter. 

Patricia waited quite patiently until 
she could make herself heard. 

“J just wanted to tell you,” she said 
coolly, when quiet came, “that Jerry and 
I have decided to get married. That’s 
why we took a table to ourselves. Now 
laugh that off if you can—only you won’t, 
after you’ve heard what we’ve been 
through in the last two days. That’s all, 
Jerry, dear. Let’s go back. Our dinner 
will be getting cold.” 


“So Sailed We,” by Holman Day, is the complete novel in the next issue of THE 
Poputar. Here is an attractive combination—a favorite author and a bully 
story of two sailors who went in quest of the proverbial pot of gold at the 
end of the rainbow and found their hearts’ desire, which wasn’t gold 

but something much richer. 


CHERISH THE DOG 


ROM the Alaskan wilderness comes another story of malemute heroism. This 
F story concerns Nigger, a husky, and two miners who owe their lives to the 

devotion of this valiant dog. These miners, who had borrowed Nigger, were 

injured in a mine explosion at Little Squaw. They were miles from help. In 
desperation they fastened a note to the husky’s collar: “Come! Both seriously 
injured.” Then they turned the dog loose in a night of forty degrees below zero. 

All through the hours of the white Alaskan night Nigger pushed on over the 
pass. Before morning dawned his master heard the dog whining at the door. Post- 
haste the man made up a team of huskies and late in the day the two injured men 
arrived at Little Squaw. Here a radio call was sent to the United States signal 
station, ninety miles north, to send the patients by airplane to a hospital. 

Naturally in Alaska these dogs are regarded with peculiar affection. But the 
dog hero is not confined to the malemute breed. Wherever men live, in every clime 
under the sun, the dog is rightly regarded as part of the household and entitled to his 
share in the good things the house affords. Almost daily the newspapers chronicle 
the intelligence shown by some dog when his human friends were in danger. On 
Christmas night more than a hundred people in a hotel on Mount Schoenberg, near 
Vienna, were saved from a frightful death, when the hotel took fire, by the barking 
of a dog, which aroused the porter. 

These and many other instances of the dog’s sense of the sanctity of human 
life prove the validity of the human instinct to cherish and protect the dog. At 
frequent intervals one hears of people who would banish the dog as a nuisance not 
only in our congested cities but in towns. These people overlook the fact that the 
dog in his relations with man is the giver rather than the receiver. He is the four- 
footed voluntary life guard of the community. If an occasional dog exhibits objection- 
able traits or vicious habits, in nine cases out of ten the fault is chargeable to the 
master rather than to the brute. Few dogs are given to snapping or biting, unless 
they are subjected to abuse. By nature and temperament a dog is the friendliest 
brute that wears a tail. 

Eventually hydrophobia, the one black mark against the dog, is bound to dis- 
appear, with the new inoculation treatment. A preventative for distemper has re- 
cently been announced by a medical research council in England. 


The Barking Dog 


By C. L. Edson 
Author of ‘Jumping Jackanapes,”’ Ete. 


Louis “Olympus’’ Bonot, strong man of Bell Brothers’ Circus, was a mystery. 
From a placid ox, he could apparently change at will into a raging brute 


who could thrash even the champion of the ring. 


It wasn’t hypnotism 


nor autosuggestion, nor anything that could be explained by precedent. 


out that he could fight,” said Fred 

Bell, owner of Bell Brothers’ Circus, 

as he clambered into his private Pull- 
man at the end of the train. “And I am 
willing to spend a thousand more to learn 
the cause of his fighting talent—cause 
and cure, that’s what I want to know; 
especially the cure.” 

“The cure?” said Bill Wildrick, the 
press agent, following at his boss’ heels. 
“You mean you'd get some good boy to 
cure him of that ring talent, the way 
David cured Goliath?” 

“The way Delilah cured Samson,” cor- 
rected the circus boss. ‘She found where 
Samson’s strength lay, and she promptly 
sheared him. If I could find what gland 
has been stimulated in our strong boy, 
or what kind of loco weed he has been eat- 
ing that he has suddenly acquired this 


[' cost me a thousand dollars to find 


great fighting talent, I’d have it cut out 
as sure as Delilah cut Samson’s hair.” 
The two men had just returned from 
the “athletic concert” of the night show, 
in which Louis Bonot, alias “Olympus,” 
the strong man of Bellis’ circus, had been 
matched to box four rounds with the best 
boy the towners could produce. Ordi- 
narily the circus boss does not attend 
the performance of an after show, but 
there were three extraordinary circum- 
stances in the performance that night at 
Darlington, Iowa. Darlington was a 
boxing center; it was the home town of 
Bob Hammond, “The Iowa Giant,” lead- 
ing challenger for the heavyweight cham- 
pionship of the world. That was interest- 
ing to all sports followers; and Fred Bell, 
the circus man, was a great sport or noth- 
ing. The Iowa Giant happened to be in 
Darlington on the circus date and had 
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accepted the challenge to box four rounds 
with Olympus of the circus aggregation. 
It especially interested Fred Bell, because 
he had never seen Bob Hammond in ac- 
tion, and he hoped within the year to 
back Hammond in his try for champion- 
ship honors. Now was Bell’s opportunity 
to get a line on Bob for future-betting 
considerations. But the final and over- 
whelming motive for Bell’s attending the 
bout was furnished by “Shag” Ackerman, 
the chief barker for the kid show. 

Ackerman had badgered the boss to bet 
on Olympus “as a matter of loyalty to 
the circus,” and when Bell had replied 
that he preferred to wager that Bob Ham- 
mond would knock Olympus through the 
big top, Ackerman had jeered: 

“Betchu one grand that Olympus un- 


der my management knocks The Iowa 


Giant out in the first round.” 
Bell had taken this bet and lost it. 


HIS was reason enough for the con- 

sternation that still fuddled his mind 
when he and the press agent reached 
the Pullman, after the amazing perform- 
ance they had just witnessed on the lot. 
Bell pressed a button, lighting up the 
lounging room, and slumped into a soft- 
leather armchair. He was a figure of less 
than average height, a trifle plump, with 
large penetrating brown eyes that were a 
true index to the intellect behind them. 
The lean, red-headed press agent slipped 
into a chair opposite and, reaching to a 
half-opened drawer in the desk, helped 
himself to one of his boss’ cigars. 

“Tt cost me a thousand dollars to learn 
that Olympus could fight,” repeated the 
circus man, “when he’s all pepped up 
like a locoed buffalo. And, as I said 
before, I’m game enough to spend a 
similar sum to find out how Shag Acker- 
man pepped him up. And if you can 
tell me, old bean, the money is yours. 
By the. way, did you bet on this fight?” 

“Yes,” said Wildrick. ‘They nicked 
me for a hundred, the same way they 
nicked you. Ackerman made the ap- 
proach, and I fell exactly as you did, 
Bell. That proves he’s got a combina- 
tion that is a sure winner. Whatever his 
method is, and however he discovered it, 
it sure makes Olympus box. Maybe it’s 


hypnotism. You remember the story 
about ‘Trilby?’” 

“Ves; and old ‘Svengali’ who hypno- 
tized her,” said Bell, proud of his erudi- 
tion. 

“Well, that old bird, Svengali, knew 
how to sing, but had no voice. Trilby 
had the vocal cords, but she was tone 
deaf. He hypnotized Trilby and made 
her sing like a bird.” 

“Made a sort of nightingale of her,” 
declared Fred Bell. 

“That’s the idea. Now Shag Acker- 
man knows all about boxing, and Olym- 
pus has got the muscles for it. Suppose 
Shag mesmerizes him and puts his fight- 
ing will and knowledge into the big boy’s 
muscles. Bingo! He bowls over the 
pugilists, like T rrilby hitting the high spots 
in grand opera.’ 

“That listens good as a literary motif,” 
said the circus magnate. “You under- 
stand, I said ‘literary;’ it ain’t science— 
real science. The regular scientists have 
learned that you can’t hypnotize a singer 
or a pugilist that way. It’s like the tramp 
that told the scientist he could make a 
fortune if he would take the wood out of 
wood alcohol. That was a tramp’s idea 
of science. When I was a boy, the farm- 
ers believed that an organ in an animal’s 
body, which they called the melt, was 
the organ of fatigue. If that organ was 
cut out, an animal could run forever and 
never get tired. They told a story about 
a man who was a foot racer, who went to 
a surgeon and had his melt cut out. Then 
he entered in a race and ran so fast he 
crossed the tape far ahead of all compe- 
tition, but he couldn’t stop running and 
soon disappeared over the horizon; so 
his friends telegraphed to a town forty 
miles down the line and got the police 
to shoot their friend to keep him from 
running off the earth. 

“That’s very much like the case of our 
Olympus,” continued Bell. ‘He came out 
of his corner like a wild man, and he 
had Bob Hammond punched to pieces in 
twenty seconds. That final wallop 
knocked The Iowa Giant fully twelve 
feet. Just think of it! Bob Hammond 
weighs over two hundred pounds. Yet 
the blow of a fist lifted him out of the 
ring, and he traveled twelve feet. It’s a 
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record, I tell you. It beats anything in 
the history of boxing. Take the famous 
wallop that ‘The Wild Bear’ from Brazil 
hit Champion Jim Halsey. It knocked 
him six feet out of the ring. Hammond 
was knocked twice as far. And Halsey 
weighed only one hundred and eighty 
pounds at the time. Bob Hammond 
weighs two hundred. Of course, I know 
that Olympus is a superhuman strong 
man, but I tell you he could never have 
planted that ferocious blow on Bob Ham- 
mond, if he hadn’t had something done to 
his glands, like the foot racer that had 
his melt cut out.” 

“You believe in glands, then?” asked 
Wildrick. ‘You are a follower of Doctor 
Pishposhky of Vienna, who can put 
monkey glands in an old man and make 
a college boy out of him. Do you think 
he could make a timid, sissified, strong 
man into a fighting gorilla?” 

“No, I don’t believe in that kind of 
gland science; that’s fake science. The 
idea is this. Some real scientific reason 
exists for this sudden fighting ability in 
Louis Bonot, who has always been a big, 
fat coward. You’ve heard of crazy men 
that couldn’t be held down by less than 
six sane athletes. That’s what I have in 
mind. Abnormal stimulation to a man’s 
glands can give him superhuman strength 
and ferocity. Something like that has 
happened to Olympus. I am going to find 
what it is—and cure it.” 


HE circus train had been in motion 
for some time, and the men were be- 
ing rocked in a gentle, soothing rhythm, 
as the lights of Darlington winked past 
them, to gather like a swarm of fireflies 
in the rear. The circus boss now selected 
a cigar and pushed a button to summon 
his negro butler. 

“All right, George. Go up front and 
tell ‘Shorty’ Holt we want to see him 
back here.” 

With a comprehending nod and smile, 
the colored man disappeared, and the 
press agent took up a new side to the 
argument. 

“You say you are willing to spend an- 
other thousand dollars to find a cure for 
this sudden fighting ability. That’s a 
mistake, Bell. Just because you lost a 


low? 


thousand iron men you don’t want to get 
mad and crab the act. The thing to do 
is cash in on Olympus’ stuff. Ballyhoo 
him for a million. Why pay good money 
to detectives and doctors to find out how 
he does it, and then, as you express it, 
cut the fighting gland out of the big fel- 
I can get you a million dollars’ 
worth of publicity out of his new talent. 
That’s good interest on your thousand 
dollars, ain’t it? Why, the big boy’s 
flash-of-fighting form is going to be the 
richest publicity for this circus that we 
ever got in our life.” 

“It’s publicity, but not circus pub- 
licity,” objected Bell, blowing a ring of 
smoke and burning it in two with the 
red end of his cigar. “It will be prize- 
fight publicity. Can’t you see that the 
New York promoters will be after him? 
The story is on the wire now, and he’ll be 
the leading contender among the heavy- 
weights, as soon as those big-town fel- 
lows read the morning papers. Don’t you 
realize that Bob Hammond was the un- 
beaten challenger for the championship? 
And our crazy Olympus has knocked 
him out in less than one round. Bob 
Hammond was being matched for a bout 
with the champion next fall. Louis Bonot 
is in line now! They may say it was a 
fluke and match Louis again with Bob 
Hammond in New York. But if he licks 
him again, then it is the champion or 
nobody. Who else could stop Louis 
Bonot? And old ‘Reno’ Taggert will 
surely offer him a contract to do battle 
for the championship of the world.” 

“But you’ve got a contract with him 
already,” suggested Wildrick. ‘You can 
hold him to that.” 

“T can hold him? What chance have 
I got to hold him when The Iowa Giant 
couldn’t hold him? Ask me to hold the 
kid-show dwarf or the ossified man, but 
don’t ask me to hold the strong man of 
the side show nor the herd of elephants 
when they say, ‘Let’s go.’” 

“How can he jump his contract?” 
asked Wildrick. ‘“You’ve got a legal 
comeback.” 

“Tt’s a circus contract, not a pugilistic 
contract,” growled Bell, rolling his cigar 
in his mouth. ‘When the sport world 
acclaims Olympus as the pugilistic won- 
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der and the logical contender for the 
championship, how can I hold him to a 
contract in the kid show, lifting twelve 
men and a baby elephant for sixty dol- 
lars a week and cakes? He’ll sign up for 
half a million to meet the champion, and 
when I sue him the court will hold that 
I am trying to keep a national hero in 
peonage. A man has a right to better 
his condition, that’s one of the natural 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution, 
and when Olympus has a new contract 
for a thousand dollars a minute, and I try 
to lug him back to the previous job at 
sixty dollars a week, the court will tell 
the world that another ‘Simon Legree’ is 
out of luck. And yours truly will do a 
‘Little Eva,’ going out to red fire and sad 
music.” 


OLT, the black-eyed, hook-nosed, 

jumping clown, thrust his inquisi- 
tive head into the boss’ car, gave a par- 
rotlike nod and marched into the parlor, 
followed by Doctor Hall, the circus phy- 
sician. 

“T brought ‘Doctor Watson’ along to 
help us on this ‘Sherlock Holmes’ stuff.” 
The clown’s eyes twinkled; he perceived 
that no response was coming to his wag- 
gery, whereupon he emitted a loud laugh 
himself. 

“How do you know what we’re talking 
about?” asked Fred Bell. 

Shorty grimaced. 

“Y’d be a bum detective if I couldn’t 
surmise these things. Besides, I asked 
George. And I'll be frank with you, too. 
I lost fifty dollars on that fight to-night. 
I can’t understand where this big boy 
gets his ‘ring presence’ as the sport writers 
call it. It’s something like hypnotism, 
all right. At any rate, the impresario 
that controls the whole performance is 
that double-jointed crook, Shag Acker- 
man. The way I reached that deduction 
is easy. He’s the man that won all the 
bets. And it’s a dumb detective that 
doesn’t dare state that the man that gets 
the important money must be the brains 
of the pirate band.” 

“Good enough,” agreed Bell. “It’s 
Shag who pushes some secret button that 
causes Olympus to perform. Now, is it 
dope, electricity, voodoo magic, or what? 


How does he do it? I’m assigning you to 
this case, Shorty.” 

“T think it’s a case of old-fashioned 
fits,’ said the clown. “Ackerman has 
learned some way of causing Olympus 
to throw a fit whenever Shag wants him 
to. It’s a fighting fit.” 

“By George!” exclaimed Bell. “That’s 
my idea exactly. Didn’t I tell you, Wil- 
drick, that it was something like that?” 

“T know it isn’t natural fighting abil- 
ity,” continued Shorty Holt. “I boxed 
with Olympus when he was training. He 
wasn’t quick enough to lay a glove on 
me. He could have killed me if he could 
have landed. But I punched him all 
over the ring. I stung him hard, too. I 
hit him some wallops that must have 
felt like that railroad engine hitting 
Jumbo.” 

“And yet he never touched you?” asked 
Bell. : 

“Never showed a fighting flash,” said 
Holt. “I bet fifty dollars that Bob Ham- 
mond would chase him out of the ring. 
I’d have bet a thousand if I’d had the 
money. And yet he rushed out of his 
corner and slaughtered Bob Hammond— 
one, two, three!” 

A groaning murmur assented to his 
description. 

“T have asked Doc Hall if it is possible 
to give a man a fighting fit by biting his 
ear, giving him a sniff of chloroform, or 
something. You remember Shag acted as 
Olympus’ second, and I saw him put his 
arm around the big boy just before the 
gong rang, and he seemed to be whisper- 
ing into his ear or biting his neck or 
something.” 

Doctor Hall told the circus boss all he 
knew about the pathology of Olympus, 
the strong man. There was an over- 
development of the pituitary gland, he 
felt sure, and of the subrenal glands 
which accounted for the abnormal mus- 
cular strength of the man. This would 
have a tendency to disturb the secretions 
that maintain balance and evenness of 
temper. It would be quite possible to 
stimulate such a man so as to induce a 
temporary ebullition of rage, a recrudes- 
cence of instinctive fighting ability. But 
medical science has not yet gone far 
enough in the isolation of the gland ex- 
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tractives to tell just how to stimulate any 
given emotion. 

In conclusion, Doctor Hall told the 
circus owner that there was little doubt 
that Shag Ackerman had discovered how 
to stimulate this fighting fervor in the cir- 
cus strong man, and the quickest way to 
learn the secret was to get it from Acker- 
man. 

“Well, that’s the nicest little sleuthing 
job I ever assigned a man to,” declared 
Fred Bell. “Ackerman is the hardest nut 
to crack that any man could go up 
against. But that’s your job, Shorty. 
From now on you swarm around Acker- 
man. Whither he goeth, thou goest with 
him—see? Wheresoever he lieth down, 
thou liest down with him. And if he 
talks in his sleep, you’ve got him.” 


T was four days later, when the circus 

was showing Joliet, that Shorty had his 
most heartbreaking experience. Jim 
Halsey, the world champion, and his 
shrewd manager, Sam Shane, had run 
out from Chicago to look the new prod- 
igy over, and they were dining with the 
big boss at his secluded table in the cook- 
house. Shorty, knowing that the visitors 
had not yet been introduced to the mighty 
Olympus and his manager, conceived a 
little joke which might serve to pry open 
some seam in this air-tight mystery. He 
went to Shag Ackerman and tipped him 
off that “a couple of birds will be intro- 
duced to you as the world’s champion and 
his manager. It’s a frame-up on you. 
You can govern yourself accordingly.” 

“What’s the lay?” asked Ackerman 
suspiciously. 

“They’re a couple of star clowns from 
Bannon and Haley’s,” said Holt. “I know 
’em. They’re eating chow with the boss. 
I think it’s his idea—him and Bill Wil- 
drick—publicity stuff. You see, if they 
can turn Olympus into comic publicity, 
it will be a big boost for show business 
and kill any chance of the big boy being 
taken seriously as a fighter.” 

“Leave it to me,” snarled Shag. “The 
clowns will laugh on the other side of 
their faces.” 

The two strangers appeared a moment 
later, chaperoned by Fred Bell. Shorty 
retired, as they approached the main kid 


show, where Ackerman was nervously 
awaiting them. 

“T suppose you know these gentlemen,” 
sang out the genial circus boss. ‘Meet 
the champion and his manager.” 

“Sure, I recognize these distinguished 
gentlemen—unless they are a couple of 
professional impersonators in the best 
make-up I ever saw,” said Ackerman, 
shaking hands cordially. “Come right in 
and meet the big boy.” The party went 
into the men’s dressing tent, where Olym- 
pus was discovered sitting on a bale of 
mattresses, reading a romantic magazine. 
He rose at the sight of his superiors. 

Fred Bell made the introductions and 
asked Olympus if he would not do one 
or two feats of strength to show the visi- 
tors that there was no fake about his 
muscular preéminence. 

“Sure he will,’ Ackerman said. He 
stepped close to the strong man, put his 
arm affectionately about his neck, and 
said: 

“Vou realize, old boy, that you are 
gazing at the champion of the world. If 
you are ever lucky enough to see him 
again, it will be in the ring, and he will 
be there to close your eyes. When you 
open ’em again, if ever, hell be far away. 
So now is your chance to show him some 
of your tricks.” The last words came 
through clenched teeth, and it was evi- 
dent that Ackerman was giving his man 
a bear hug of frightful intensity. 

The next moment it happened. 

Olympus was on the champion, swing- 
ing wild blows; two missed before the 
third punch landed in Halsey’s ribs. The 
champion was down. Olympus was after 
Sam Shane who had rushed in to protect 
Halsey. <A fist to Shane’s face knocked 
him through the side wall of the tent. 
Shorty saw him lie there, white and un- 
conscious. He called the circus cops. 
The champion had arisen and was run- 
ning. Bell and Ackerman had already 
scattered. Behind them the champion 
ran slowly—lamely. Olympus was pur- 
suing him onto the lot; he clouted him in 
the ear. The champion yelled for help. 
Two policemen barred the advance of the 
strongman. Clubs and fists mingled with 
the kaleidoscopic effect of windmills. 
Then the cyclone subsided. 
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The New York papers handled the 
story with all the extravagance of tabloid 
journalism. For three days the private 
car of the circus boss resembled a press- 
clipping bureau, snowed under with these 
New York papers, while the boss’ secre- 
tary, the clown, Shorty, Bill Wildrick, and 
the big boss himself were sifting, sorting, 
and analyzing the published reports of 
the new Olympiad. 

The leading newspaper of the metrop- 
olis declared: 


It is the first emergence of the true gladia- 
torial spirit since the high days when The 
Wild Bear from Brazil smote a world cham- 
pion into the fourth row of the audience. 


The other New York papers were in 
line with similar comments: 


The spirit of John L. Sullivan has re- 
turned from the land of shades, 


said one. 


Here are two pugilistic marvels who will 
not fight for love nor money; the challenger 
does not fight for money, and the champion 
will not fight for love, 


was the paragraphic gibe of another. 
An editorial in a theatrical paper said: 


It is not cricket to poke ridicule at Cham- 
pion Halsey for refusing to defend himself 
when being walloped by a pugilistic showman 
on the circus lot. The champion is under 
contract not to fight except under arrange- 
ments made by his famous manager. He is 
like a grand-opera prima donna, whose con- 
tract to sing only at the Pallazo prevents 
her from joining in the impromptu chorus of 
her friends at a jolly supper in a cabaret. 
If a prima donna can refrain from trilling a 
few notes at that gay time because of a sor- 
did contract, why expect a hard-boiled cham- 
pion pugilist to be swept away by his artistic 
temperament? The redoubtable Sam Shane 
was there to enforce his contractual rights, 
and James Halsey was reminded that the 
literary, dramatic, phonographic, and motion- 
picture rights, incident to his manly art of 
self-defense, had all been signed over; his 
art was no longer his; it was the vested 
property of said Shane. And it is greatly 
to the credit of Halsey that he refrained 
from thoughtlessly embezzling some of 
Shane’s property in this moment of crisis. 


dared turn his man loose. 


Although the champ sustained three broken 
ribs he did not lift a finger to defend him- 
self, if the dispatches are correct. Such self- 
control is the stuff heroes are made of. 


And so it went through all the pa- 
pers, the funny men making a rich sauce 
of it. The news and sports editors had 
their teeth in real meat again, while the 
solemn editorial writers polished and re- 
assembled the bones of this nine-day 
wonder of the news. 

“They’re handling this story like it 
was the opening of another war,” Wil- 
drick groaned. 

“T told you they would,” Bell an- 
swered. ‘You thought it would be circus 
publicity. You’re a whale of a publicity 
man when you can’t see the difference 
between the circus ring and the prize 
ring.” 

“Tt’s so much like the war,” continued 
Wildrick, “that they’ve got an expert on 
each paper analyzing the dispatches from 
the field—guessing at the whys and 
wherefores. One guy asks why Shag 
Ackerman had his protégé assault the 
champ. He answers that Shag knew the 
champion wouldn’t fight back—outside 
the ring, and the public would thereupon 
demand a real match. Another expert 
says that Shag really thought the champ 
was an impostor, a clown from a rival 
circus; but, if Shag had known it was 
really the champion, he would not have 
But, he ex- 
plains, it worked out all right because the 
champion was not in a position to defend 
himself. Another commentator asks why 
Shorty Holt lied to Shag and told him 
the visitors were a pair of clowns and 
not the real champion and his manager. 
He winds up with the conclusion that 
Shorty is opposed to the pugilistic career 
of Shag’s strong boy and is trying to 
queer the whole act.” 

“They’re right at that,” said Fred Bell. 
“T foresaw the whole thing. It’s work- 
ing out just as I doped it. Olympus left 
for New York to-day. I told you he’d 
jump his contract as soon as Reno Tag- 
gert wired him to come on to the metrop- 
olis. There’s only one way to stop Olym- 
pus, as I said in the first place. We've 
got to find out what gland is being stim- 
ulated, and then shoot that gland out of 
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him—and that will be the end of his 
championship career.” 

“Who’s to say what gland does it?” 
asked Wildrick. “How can we find out?” 

“That’s up to Shorty,” declared Bell. 

“How far do you want me to go in 
finding the dope?” asked Shorty Holt. 
“You tell me I’ve got a free hand, but 
you are kind of scrupulous about certain 
things. A detective has to use some mean 
clews. You know what I refer to. I can 
buzz around ‘Babe’ if you want me to, 
but I know you are pretty darn strict 
about circus ethics.” 

“Exactly!” roared the circus boss. 
“But this isn’t ethical—this stunt that 
Olympus is doing—or, rather, what that 
crook Ackerman is doing to him. It’s 
wrong, and I’m going to stop it. And 
Tl not be squeamish about small mat- 
ters. It’s a crime for the big fellow to 
be turned into a fighting machine by a 
mountebank’s sorcery.” 

Then in a lower tone he asked: 

“You say you could buzz around Babe. 
What do you mean?” 

“Take her to dinner at some of these 
loud cabarets and do a little harmless 
spooning—that’s all. You know she’s in- 
curably romantic.” 


“Romantic! That minx romantic?” 
exclaimed Bell. ‘What are you trying to 
tell me? A girl that’s tattooed from her 


ears to her ankles! Romantic!” 

“That’s just the kind of people that are 
hopelessly romantic,” declared Shorty. 
“TI see yow’re no student of the human 
heart, Mr. Bell. Just tell Babe that she 
has the most soulful eyes, and that there 
is a certain indefinite something about 
her that makes her irresistible—all of that 
mush stuff, you know—and Babe is in 
the seventh heaven for the evening.” 

“But she'll be all wrought up about 
her hubby, now that he’s the hero of the 
hour,” suggested Bell. “If she’s romantic 
as you say, she'll be plumb crazy about 
his new exploits, just as all the other 
romantic wild women are now.” 

“Yes, but I’ll tell her how thoughtless 
it was for him to run off to New York 
without taking her along. I’ve got a 
technique, Brother Bell. None of us is 
perfect; we can’t have everything. But 
let me tell you how I'll proceed.” 


“Don’t bother to tell,” said Bell. 
“You’ve got your orders to proceed.” 


HE wore her heart on her sleeve; that 
is, Babe Bonot revealed a big heart 
pierced by Cupid’s arrows on her arm— 
tattooed there. She had suffered much 
for love. That is, the Venuses, lovers’ 
knots, clasped hands, and other decora- 
tions that covered her body from heels 
to chin had caused her no slight pangs in 
acquiring them. Not the pangs of 
“woman scorned,” but of a brave girl sub- 
mitting to the jabs of the tattooer’s 
needle. Shorty Holt was right when he 
told the circus boss that this decorated 
lady was the living shrine of romance. 
He did not say she was amorous or erotic; 
he said romantic. Being a student of 
human nature, this clown was on to the 
different types of men and women with 
Bell Brothers’ aggregation, and he had 
classified Babe Bonot rightly; she be- 
longed to the romantic type and was an 
extreme example of it. She was just a 
good girl full of sentiment and no sense. 
She had married the strong man, not 
because he awoke love in her heart, but 
because he suggested romance in her 
mind. ‘You’re so big and strong!” 
That sort of stuff. Indeed, the tattooed 
lady was incapable of real conjugal love, 
as all romantics are. She dramatized her 
affections instead; and any heart affair 
that didn’t fall into conventional dramat- 
ics was no affair of hers. 

When Shorty came to her in the kid- 
show tent that afternoon, she was sitting 
like a Nile queen on her dais, reading the 
evening paper. The clown climbed onto 
the platform behind her; she was im- 
mersed in the dispatches from New York 
telling of the furore in the sport world 
caused by the arrival of Olympus, the 
“Twenty-second Wonder of the World,” 
as a sports editor called him because he 
was touted to whip any man in the world 
in twenty seconds. Babe was devouring 
the news without any expression of coun- 
tenance other than absorbed interest in 
the dramatic tale. She turned and smiled 
quizzically when Shorty drew a folding 
chair up beside her. 

“Listen, Babe, I’ve been thinking of 
you ever since the big fellow quit us.” 
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“Ah, go on, Mr. Holt,” she said. 

It is unusual for the big-top stars to 
fraternize with kid-show performers, and 
Babe seemed flattered by the great man’s 
attention. 
string of sentimental small talk and was 
’ successful in arranging the rendezvous 
he had hoped for. 

That night, when the circus band was 
blaring the signal for the grand entry, 
Shorty and Babe were not among the cos- 
tumed performers thronging through the 
flag-decorated entrance into the big-top 
arena. They were speeding downtown in 
the boss’ borrowed car, to dine and dance 
among the towners at a leading cabaret. 


THE circus had made the haul, and 

the trains were ready to pull out of 
town when Shorty Holt rejoined his boss 
in his private Pullman. The funny fel- 
low slouched into a chair and sat facing 
Bell, with a self-conscious grin. 

“What luck?” asked Fred Bell. 

“T’ve got your answer. Yea, bo. It 
was fast work, wasn’t it? I played the 
great-lover réle until it almost cracked. 
But Babe thinks I’m a great guy. I told 
her how all the women of New York are 
swarming around the mighty Olympus, 
now that he’s sitting on top of the world, 
and he never gives a thought to that sweet 
little girl, that pretty little girl, the girl 
he left behind.” 

“Did she tell you how they make Olym- 
pus fight?” 

“No! she didn’t tell me that. But I 
found out. She would have told me if 
she had known. She’s my friend now, 
and she told me everything she knew. 
She’s such a flathead, or she would guess 
how it is they make him fight. It’s aw- 
fully simple.” 

“You found out then? How?” 

“TJ found out from Mike, the circus 
barber.” 

“Barber! What does he know about 
it?” asked Bell in surprise. 

“He doesn’t know anything about it. 
He’s another bonehead like Babe.” 

“Are you kidding me or are you dopey 
yourself?” demanded the circ is boss. 
“T’ve got no time for fooling. Tell me, do 
you know how they make Olympus fight, 
or don’t you?” 


The clown buzzed on with a. 


“T told you that I know—that I just 
found out from Babe and Barber Mike,” 
said Shorty indignantly. 

“No, you didn’t,” insisted Bell. “You 
just told me that Babe don’t know, and 
that Mike don’ t know. If you deny that, 
youre a liar.” Bell’s face reddened. 

“T don’t deny it,” said the clown coldly. 
“And I’m no liar. I found the secret that 
you sent me out to find, and I got it 
from putting two and two together.” 

“How can you learn a secret from peo- 
ple who don’t know it themselves?” 

“111 tell you, if you’ll keep your shirt 
on. Here’s the clew I got from Babe. 
I asked her when did Louis do his first 
fighting? She said the first time he ever 
did any real fighting was when he got 
mad, while Mike was shaving him, and 
he jumped out of the barber chair and 
licked the stuffing out of Mike. A cou- 
ple of canvas hogs tried to help Mike, and 
Louis licked them, too. That’s all she 
knew about his sudden birth of fighting 
zeal. She didn’t know the significance 
of it.” 

“Well, what was the significance of it?” 

“T tried to find that out from Mike. 
I went to Mike as soon as I got Babe off 
my hands. Mike said the big boy got 
mad because he tied the towel too tight 
around his neck. 

“‘Olymp, he no lika tight on de neck. 
I no tie a towel around hees biga neck 
no more,’ was Mike’s conclusion. 

“So then I went to Doc Hall,” con- 
tinued Shorty. ‘When I gave him my 
information, he said right away: ‘That’s 
it. Pressure on the pneumogastric nerve 
—that’s what does it.’ 

“So there’s the secret you wanted. 
You can call Doc Hall in if you want 
to verify it. I may bea liar, you know.” 

“Now, Shorty, I never said you were 
a liar,” apologized Bell. ‘I said that if 
anybody else made such contradictory 
statements I’d think he was a liar. But 
you were just tangling me up on purpose 
to have a little fun with me, and any 
comeback you got was part of the joke. 
I know you’ve given me the straight dope. 
All right! Now how does Doc Hall say 
to correct it?” 

“Correct what? 


His pneumogastric 
nerve?” 
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“Yes; can’t we get him into a barber 
chair and have that nerve pulled?” 

“Barber chair? When they touched 
that nerve in a barber chair he arose and 
conquered the world.” 

“T meant dentist’s chair, of course.” 

“Worse than ever. If a barber’s soft 
touch on that nerve made all this dif- 
ference, what would happen when a den- 
tist went at it with an electric riveter?” 

“Call the doc in here.” 


HE old “family” physician of the 

circus, Doctor Hall, came back to 
‘the boss’ car in his pajamas, chewing a 
peppermint lozenge to wake up his wits. 
He explained in terms comprehensible to 
a layman the nature of Louis Bonot’s 
case. All animals are capable of “fits” of 
anger, as they are called. These emo- 
tional fits protect a man in the face of 
danger; a fit of anger strengthens his 
fighting; a fit of terror speeds his flight. 
From the ductless glands, somehow, 
comes this “juice” that electrifies the 
body. Through the pneumogastric nerve 
goes the impulse telling the stomach to 
quit and tighten for a blow, the lungs to 
work faster, supplying fuel for the mus- 
cles. The man can then fight like wild. 
So you see when you press the button on 
Olympus’ pneumogastric, you galvanize 
your strong man into a fighting gorilla. 

“Why can’t we press the button on 
Champion ‘Halsey and make him into a 
gorilla to lick Olympus?” — 

“Because he’s normal, Mr. Bell. You 
don’t know where to press the button on 
a normal man. Olympus is the only 
freak I know who can be sent into a fit 
that way. His nerve must be diseased, 
I should say.” 

“How can we cure him, then?” asked 
the circus magnate. 

“Why cure him? It will ‘shear him of 
his strength,’ as you might say.” 

“Might say? I did say it, doc. I'll 
cure his case if it costs a fortune. It’s 
that dirty dog Ackerman who is profit- 
ing by this pathological condition. A 
common side-show barker trying to take 
in the whole country on a snide. He bit 
me already.” 

“They say ‘barking dogs never bite,’ ” 
said Doc Hall and laughed. 


“Well, this one’s going to bite the dirt. 
When an amateur Barnum like him goes 
against a guy like me, he’s got about as 
much chance as a hobo army would have 
against the regular army.” — 

“Here’s a good gag,” began the doctor.- 

But Bell interrupted: 

“These gags are clown stuff. But you 
and I, doc, are supposed to be scientific 
men. If we can’t handle this case and 
cure him or kill him, then we both better 
resign and turn the business over to the 
guys in clown alley.” 

The next morning Shorty Holt came to 
the executive’s car before Bell had arisen. 
The clown unfolded his plan, a line of 
action calculated to get the unbeatable 
Olympus and his manager badly beaten, 
and abort their championship aspirations 
in short order. The boss listened eagerly 
and was delighted with the plan. 

“I was afraid you had some crazy 
scheme like sewing gorilla glands into the 
champion,” he said, ‘‘so he could meet our 
gorilla and have a chance. But your 
scheme is workable. Have you told any- 
body else about it?” 

“No.” 

“Then don’t tell anybody—not even 
the press agent. Wildrick told me he 
could get a million dollars’ worth of circus 
publicity by letting Olympus go on in 
the ring. Tl get a million dollars’ worth 
of circus publicity by keeping him out 
of the ring. ll show Wildrick he don’t 
know nothing about press agenting a cir- 
cus performer. 

“You take Babe Bonot with you to 
New York,” he continued. “Have her 
go with my nephew; he’ll take good care 
of that romantic lady and help you in 
any way you want him to. Billy is ab- 
solutely reliable.” 

Bell turned over a thousand dollars in 
currency, telling the clown to draw on 
him for more if he needed it. An hour 
later Billy Harmon and Shorty, accom- 
panying the dashing Mrs. Louis Bonot, 
otherwise Babe, boarded a fast train at 
Elkhart and engaged Pullman reserva- 
tions at Buffalo. The next morning they 
were breakfasting together at the Hotel 
Vendome, where the mighty Olympus 
and his party were still holding the atten- 
tion of the metropolis. 
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THE morning papers, with undimin- 

ished sensationalism, still played the 
story of the battling giant sojourning on 
Broadway: “A modern Samson who 
has crashed the gate in Gotham as the 
ancient strong man carried off the gates of 
Gaza.” A new angle to the story showed 
itself in a dispatch from the circus lot, 
saying that the strong man’s wife, grown 
jealous of the attention he was receiving, 
had left for New York to claim some of 
the spotlight for herself. She was quoted 
as saying: “I shall park myself at the 
headquarters of this new champion and 
see that he steers a husbandly course 
among the sirens and gold diggers that 
throng those enchanted aisles.” 

Babe read this news and chuckled with 
the rest of the breakfast party. 

“Who wrote it?” she asked. 

“That’s my uncle’s work,” declared 
Billy. ‘He composed that stuff without 
Wildrick’s help.” 

Shorty corroborated: 

“Ves, ma’am; Boss Bell is putting over 
his own private publicity, if you can 
speak of privacy and publicity together, 
Mrs. Bonot was loyal to the show, and 
Mr. Bonot wasn’t, so Fred Bell is going 
to grab some of the prize ring’s publicity 
and turn it back to the prize beauty of 
the kid show, and make Miss Babe Bo- 
not the premier attraction of the circus 
world.” 

After they had finished breakfast, 
Shorty gave final instructions to the 
party, before deploying for the skir- 
mish line. He himself would pay a visit 
to the barber shop and make arrange- 
ments for some one to get trimmed. The 
imperious Babe was to pose herself 
regally on a certain lounge in the lobby, 
opposite the little sign saying: “Nine 
Barbers. No Waiting.” There he told 
her to wait until all the nine barbers came 
out, then she was to go away. It was to 
be a quick cue, and she must exit rapidly 
or take the consequences. 

Billy Harmon was to call up the tabloid 
editors and tell them to send reporters to 
interview the jealous wife of the chal- 
lenger in the lobby of the Vendome at 
ten o’clock. That was all he had to do 
until one minute of ten, at which time 
he was to summon the police. 


Incidentally, in calling up the_re- 
porters, he let fall the hint that Mrs. 
Bonot’s envy of her husband’s eminence 
had reached the point where she was pre- 
dicting his defeat—“Even if she had to 
lick him herself.” 

When Shorty Holt entered the barber 
shop he already knew that Olympus 
would sit for his daily tonsure at ten, 
for Shorty had fraternized with Pierre, the 
boss barber, and paid him a hundred-dol- 
lar tip to be permitted to shave the great 
man himself. 

“T’m a boss barber back home,” Shorty 
had confided, ‘‘and I’d like to go back 
to Indiana and tell the tinhorn sports in 
my shop that while I was in New York 
I shaved the challenger when he was 
training for the world’s championship.” 

A hair, perhaps, divides the false and 
true, according to Omar. But no false 
whiskers were on this sleuth. Shorty’s 
only disguise was a barber’s white jacket. 
He intended to get a hot towel on the 
face of Olympus before the big boy got 
a good look at him. 

Meanwhile, Billy Harmon had car- 
ried out all instructions as faithfully as 
his uncle said he would. When at last 
Billy saw Olympus entering the barber 
shop, he stepped into a telephone booth, 
called the police station, and said: 

“Send the riot squad. Manager of 
the Hotel Vendome speaking. Olympus 
has gone crazy and is fighting the report- 
ers in the lobby.” 

Coming out of the booth again, Har- 
mon walked across the lobby, where a 
score of reporters and camera men were 
milling politely around Babe Bonot, now 
sparkling in the delight of the interview. 
Harmon skirted around the group and 
took a look into the barber shop. Olym- 
pus was there reclining, blindfolded, in his 
chair, the bulk of his mighty body 
shrouded in the barber’s apron, like a 
mountain range drifted over with snow. 
Volcanic eruption seemed a distant and 
impossible thing. 

Suddenly the barber drew the towel > 
tighter and knotted it around his neck. 
Quickly the barber stepped back and slid 
out of his white jacket. 

But none too soon. From the barber 
chair arose that mountainous man. The 
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apron covering his arms was ripped 
asunder. He advanced on the boss bar- 
ber, who had stepped forward to urge him 
to keep his seat. A fist blow from Olym- 
pus left Monsieur Pierre hanging across 
the hat tree, like a wet rag thrown on a 
fence. 

The “Nine Barbers” started running 
—‘‘No Waiting’—through the exit into 
the lobby. Babe Bonot saw the bar- 
bers coming, remembered her cue, and 
—— Here came Olympus, like a snow- 
plow, tossing that white drift of barbers 
in all directions and opening the line for 
traffic. 

Now he was in the main lobby, min- 
gling with the newspaper men. The towel 
was still knotted on his neck, and he was 
knocking sport editors and news cam- 
eras in a general demolition. House de- 
tectives and clerks ran up to argue points 
of law. He sent them sprawling, amid 
shrieks from women, panic among the 
men, cries for the police. 

“Stand back and give him air!” came 
the dismayed yell from Shag Ackerman. 

“We're standing back fast enough,” 
growled an injured man. “Give him the 
air yourself, if you think you can.” 

Shag grabbed his man by an arm and 
tried to lead him out. <A poke from 
Olympus sent him flying through the 
main door, where he landed on the pave- 
ment and broke his jaw. 

The riot squad arrived. 

Whatever comic implications may have 
been inherent in these actions, the “‘scene 


now definitely changed to one of ‘tears,” 
as a newspaper reporter put it. For it 
was with tear bombs that the police sub- 
dued him. 

The circus was at Charleston, West 
Virginia, when the news dispatches came. 
Bell and Wildrick took the evening pa- 
pers to the private car, and together they 
digested the story. Olympus was ac- 
quitted by the police judge on testimony 
that his fighting fits were pathological. 
On this ground the boxing authorities 
ruled him out of the ring forever. He 
was on his way back: to join the show. 

A telegram from Shorty said Babe had 
been offered vaudeville and motion-pic- 
ture contracts, which she had been ‘“‘com- 
pelled to turn down because Bell’s circus 
had just signed a twenty-year contract 
with her before she came to New York.” 
A tabloid newspaper had offered her 
twenty-five thousand dollars for her au- 
tobiography, they to write the autobi- 
ography, she merely permitting them to 
sign her name to it. This she had ac- 
cepted and was on her way back to the 
show, with the money in her purse. The 
title of the story was to be: “How a 
Modern Samson Was Sheared by His 
Delilah.” 

“Tsn’t that a corking idea!” exclaimed 
Wildrick, with a whistle. “I’d give a 
thousand dollars if we had thought that 
out ourselves.” 

“Give me the thousand dollars,” said 
Bell, ‘for I’m the guy that thought it 
out.” 


SAGO 


HUSKIES OFFICIALLY DESIGNATED TO CARRY MAIL 


VERY reader of THE Poputar knows that in the frozen regions of the North, 
the Eskimo dog, the malemute, familiarly known as a husky, is used during 
the long winter months to carry mail and supplies from the trading post to 


the outlying settlements and scattered habitations. 


But the husky is coming 


to the fore in the East as well as in the North. 
Only a few weeks ago Posmaster General New officially designated two dog 


teams as mail carriers. 
seven. 


One team is made up of ten huskies, and the other of 
Both teams are the property of E. P. Clark, of Milan, New Hampshire. 


Their first official journey was made a short time ago from Minot Corner, Maine, via 
Boston, to Albany, New York. In the four sacks of mail which the dogs carried 
were letters addressed to mayors of cities and government officials along the rou<e, 
and a letter for the governor of Massachusetts and the governor of New York ircm 
Governor Brewster of Maine. 


LZ 


By Laurie York Erskine 
Author of ‘The Man with the Brown Eyes,” Ete. 


IN FIVE PARTS—PART V. 


The mighty dream of an engineer comes true at last—to- 
gether with the dawn of a love even more immeasurable. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
WARFARE. ON THE TERRACE, 


TANDING upor the balcony which 
gave excuse for the French windows 
at one end of the Medrun music 
room, Harry Medrun looked down 

upon the two girls who sat in wicker 
chairs on the terrace below. His hazel 
eyes bore a shadow of melancholy in 
them, but the clean line of his bearded 
jaw was firmly set, and the lips above 
were stretched in a smile which reflected 
the satisfaction which he felt. 

Frances Medrun, gracefully at ease in 
the comfort of her armchair, might con- 
ceivably have aroused that satisfaction; 
but it is not probable that even she would 
have aroused it in a brother. The girl 
who sat opposite her talked vivaciously, 
and her hair, catching the sunlight, glit- 
tered with a thousand sparkling tendrils 


of golden light. From his point of van- 
tage, Medrun could see vividly the azure 
beauty of her eyes. Knowing nothing of 
sartorial wiles, he put down the fact 
that her dress of lovely blue so happily 
matched those eyes as a happy accident. 
For it was this girl who brought the sat 
isfied smile to Harry Medrun’s lips and 
caused him to watch her with such a 
steady gaze that he forgot the reprehen- 
sible rudeness of his conduct. 

He wondered why he had never no- 
ticed before, when he saw her almost daily 
at his father’s office, that Isobel Ferris 
was the most enchanting girl he had ever 
seen. He wondered why he had never 
remarked the adorable way with which 
she tossed her head when she smiled, let- 
ting the toss do duty for a laugh; why 
he had never noticed the variegated play 
of her bright eyes and the vivacious move- 
ment of her lips, It was, of course, that 
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such girls are not the same in their office 
hours as they. are when conferring with 
Frances Medruns upon the organization 
of business girls’ clubs. During office 
hours they act a part. Now, Medrun was 
seeing Miss Ferris for the first time as 
what she was. 

Isobel had been discussing with Frances 
Medrun the reason for her inclusion in 
that lady’s counsels. 

“When I received your letter,” she ex- 
plained, “I didn’t hesitate a minute to 
accept your invitation, because it flat- 
tered me. But my vanity has its limita- 
tions, and to go into this work with you, 
I think, is outside my province. I can’t 
afford to enter society.” 

Frances met her frankness with a2 
frankness quite as genial. 

“That’s why I’m asking you to do it. 
There are no end of girls who can afford 
society, without knowing that that’s all 
the word means. To them a business- 
woman’s club means only a new way of 
patronizing the working girl. But this 
thing we are organizing is a club in the 
real sense of the word. It is for busi- 
ness women, not wage slaves—a sort of 
feminine bankers’ club.” 

“But why choose me for your secre- 
tary?” Isobel tossed her head with a 
smile. “I’m no executive.” 

“You are the best secretary my father 
ever had, and he’s hard on them.” 

“That means I’m a good wage slave. 
I thought your idea was to include only 
women who are—not women who would 
like to be.” 

Frances Medrun leaned back in her 
chair. 

“You think it over,” she said. “I’m 
sure you'll do it. Now we are going to 
have some tea.” She turned to an ap- 
proaching man whose dignity suggested 
that he was a bishop, but whose burden 
of tea things proclaimed him a butler. 
“Ask Mr. Harry if he will join us,” she 
said. 

“Before he comes,” said Isobel, “let 
me tell you why I can’t be the secretary 
of your club. I don’t believe any more 
in what you stand for, Frances. I be- 
lieve that we are not made for business. 
I believe that we are women first, and 
women merely. The manner in which I 


left your father should have told you 
that.” 

Frances Medrun gazed at her very 
steadily. 

“You are wrong, Isobel,” she said 
coolly. “The manner in which you left 
my father proves that you are the woman 
we want. That was initiative—the pe- 
culiar initiative of a woman. Men call it 
weakness, but it is our strength. They 
will cease to call it weakness when they 
feel its increasing power in all the affairs 
of the world. Here’s Harry.” 


AND. as they sat about the table, en- 

grossed in the trifles which accom- 
pany the deeper currents of such meet 
ings, Frances proceeded to exercise her 
strength. 

She had known that Isobel Ferris 
would appear at her best in this care- 
fully arranged environment, and she had 
seen to it that Harry Medrun would be 
present. She had estimated to the finest 
degree how effectively she could bait her 
lure, and the flattering inclusion of the 
erstwhile country girl and stenographer 
in the intimate councils of Frances Med- 
run gave testimony to the respect in which 
she held her prey. 

Yet prey is perhaps not precisely the 
word which best describes the zelation- 
ship which Frances felt with Isobel Fer- 
ris. There was an element ,which threw 
the two women into another role. It re- 
mained with Hatry Medrun to bring it 
out. 

He was watching Isobel’s faze, eager 
for every friendly light which illumined 
her eyes; studying the effect upon her of 
every word he spoke; catching each shade 
of expression which passed across her vi- 
vacious countenance. Indeed, it was as 
though he played with his words upon a 
sensitive instrument and took delight in 
each response which he achieved. Know- 
ing thoroughly the occasion for her leav- 
ing his father’s office, he chose deliber- 
ately to touch upon it. 

“TJ lunched at the Drake yesterday,” 
he said. “Quite by accident. And there 
was your friend, young Royd, puffing one 
of Dyrenforth’s cigars. Hé’s making 
friends quickly—Royd is.” Medrun 
smiled inwardly, with an inward satis- 
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faction, as he saw Isobel leap to her 
guard. 

“Not only quickly, but naturally,” she 
said dryly. 

“Mr, Dyrenforth is interested in power 
almost as much as we are,” said Frances. 
“You must have been a great find for 
him, Isobel.” 

Isobel flashed Medrun a dazzling 
smile. 

“That must have been womanly initia- 
tive, I think,” Isobel said. 

Then Frances betrayed herself; not 
openly—not in such a breach as would 
have revealed her resentment to the 
casual observer, but in an almost imper- 
ceptible acidity of tone which indicated 
the true relationship which existed be- 
tween Isobel Ferris and herself. 

“If you benefited by it, yes,” she said. 
“J am having luncheon with Mr. Royd 
to-morrow. He must tell me how far 
Dyrenforth will go.” 

“T could tell you that,” said Isobel 
brightly. “Only knowing John Royd as 
well as you do, you will probably want 
to discover it for yourself.” 

Harry Medrun laughed. 

“Tl have to put this into my book,” 
he cried. “Warfare on the terrace.” 

Both the girls frankly smiled upon him. 
They could laugh at themselves, but their 
laughter was not a truce. 

“Tt will be a hard job for you to tell 
who is the master, if Dyrenforth turns 
against Royd,” said Medrun to Isobel. 

“T think you will find that it is the 
woman, Harry,” flashed his sister. 

“But which one?” He laughed. 

Isobel looked at him gravely. 

“The one who learns in time that she 
is really a woman,” she said. 

He returned her gaze without smiling. 

“That will mean good fortune for one 
man,” he said. 

Frances signaled the pontifical butler. 

‘Your conversation is too abstruse for 
me, Harry,” she remarked. It was no- 
ticeable that the repartee had lost its 
savor for her. “I’m going in to catch up 
with my correspondence. You have two 
hours before you need go back, Isobel, 
dear. I’m sure Harry would like to show 
you about the grounds for a few minutes. 
Will you excuse me?” 


Harry Medrun did, with the greatest 
satisfaction. Frances, noting this, was 
not displeased. She reflected that it 
would be a desirable thing that Harry and 
Miss Ferris should be friends. Desir- 
able, she meant, in a business way. Of 
course it was hardly probable that John 
Royd would see very much of Miss Fer- 
ris, anyway. That hardly entered her 
consideration of the matter. Anyway, it 
was as well that Harry should make the 
little secretary happy. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
MAN AND WOMAN. 


‘T luncheon sat Samson and Delilah. 

That is to say, John Royd was sepa- 
rated by a damask-covered square of 
wood in a secluded corner of an impec- 
cable restaurant from the engaging per- 
sonality of Frances Medrun. 

“T asked you to come,” he explained, 
“for a definite purpose.” 

“Tell me what it is. That’s fair,” she 
answered. 

“T want to know that truth.” 

“What truth?” 

“The truth to which you referred be- 
fore you asked the organist to play ‘But- 
terfly’ last Monday evening. I had been 
very pointed in making clear my opin- 
ion of the part you have played in my 
business with your father. ‘What if you 
are wrong?’ you asked me. And I prom- 
ised you an apology if that were the 
truth.” — 

“What more can I say?” she asked. 
“I said it was. Can I say anything 
more?” 

“Yes; you can say that you went into 
the mortgage of timber lands for your 
own pleasure. You can say that you 
visited the Eagle House last spring merely 


‘to enjoy the country.” 


He did not say this bitterly, or, in- 
deed, resentfully. He spoke merely with 
his grave, serious air of seeking what 
words would make the matter clear. And 
he achieved the unusual effect of rebuk- 
ing a woman without offending her. 

“You talk in a manner which suggests 
that you understand,” she remarked. 
“But you don’t—you don’t understand 
at all.” 
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“T can’t if you talk in riddles.” 

“T mean that you never bandy words 
with me, as if I were a social scarecrow, 
such as most women are. You talk to me 
as you would talk to my father—to a 
man with whom you do business. And 
yet your whole quarrel with me is estab- 
lished on the fact that you cannot treat 
me in that light.” 

“T can, but it is hard. I should prefer 
to know you as what you could be—as 
what I believe you are.” 

“Why not?” She leaned forward a lit- 
tle across the board. ‘‘Why not?” she 
urged. “In the office all of us play a 
part. We are like athletes in the field. 
We are a little more or a little less than 
human. But when you meet your com- 
petitor at golf or cards, you meet him for 
what he is. Why can’t you do the same 
with me? Why can’t we reserve for the 
office the thoughts and actions which be- 
long there, as well as the tone and the 
accents of our voices. Away from it, 
why can’t we be friends as frank and 
unaffected as we truly are?” 

He considered that, staring at the 
white pattern in the cloth. 

“It is because you are not a man. 

When you enter the office—when you en- 
ter the lists as my adversary, you bring 
into the game something of your woman- 
hood. It is unfair.” 
_ The effect of this dictum upon Frances 
Medrun was to bring forth at once a pro- 
test and convince her of his truth. For 
the protest itself was charged with a 
power which was above the power she 
sought to strip from him. Between them 
now was something more than the force 
of wit with which in her career she sought 
to cope. There was the inevitable fact 
that he was a man, and she a woman; 
that each exercised an attraction for the 
other, of which both were aware; both, 
in that moment, knew this attraction and 
sought to subdue and conceal it. 

“But you bring your manhood to the 
contest,” was the protest which she mut- 
mured. “And I do not complain of 
that!” 

It caused a silence. Instinctively she 
retreated, as he retreated, too. But, 
whereas he retreated into silence, she re- 
treated into another subject. She took 


refuge in the first which occurred to her, 
breaking the long silence with her re- 
mark, 

“How do your plans proceed?” she 
asked him. 

“They are somewhat involved,” he re- 
sponded. ‘Your father hasn’t succeeded 
in simplifying them.” 

She raised her brows. 

“Has Mr. Dyrenforth been any more 
helpful?” 

“Now you are stepping onto the battle- 
field again,” he said dryly. And then im- 
pulsively: “What is the use, Miss Med- 
run, of blinding ourselves to the truth? 
Can’t you see that men can live and 
breathe in an atmosphere of business; 
that the conflict between them never 
ceases nor abates. We have only one 
refuge from it, and that is in the society 
of our women. If you have chosen to be 
a business man, all right. But I warn 
you that you will be judged not as a 
business man, but as a woman.” 

She bridled indignantly. 

“You are wrong!” she cried. “Wrong 
and unfair! No one has ever confused 
the issue as you are doing now. Why 
should a single judgment be accepted in 
the face of fact?” Conquering herself, 
she became cool and spoke with her head 
proudly poised, her gray eyes calm. “I 
have been associated with my father for 
five years,” she said coolly. “And I have 
gained a partnership in the greatest 
financial house west of New York before 
my brother, who was born to it, achieved 
a place on the pay roll. In those five 
years I have negotiated many deals which 
have baffled men who are years older. 
In the meantime, my place in the home, 
my woman’s place, has never been chal- 
lenged or denied—not until now.” And 
she stopped abruptly as, her eyes meeting 
his, she realized the meaning of her 
words. 

Not until now had a fellow creature 
denied her unquestioned right to woman- 
hood. But not until now had that wom- 
anhood, in its true sense, been called 
upon. 

“There seems to be nothing we can 
say,” she admitted woefully. “All our 
words lead to the same end.” 

“Everything does,” said John quietly, 
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And it occurred to him that, from the 


moment of their meeting before luncheon, 
he had not made mention by a single 
word of water power. In all the words 
that had passed between them, the single 
purpose which had, until now, occupied 
his mind, had vanished. His power was 
stripped from him. 

And Delilah arose from the table with- 
out knowing what she had achieved; for 
her purpose, too, was no more in her. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
SOME PRIVATE MATTERS. 


[ut come in with you,” said Dyrenforth 
suavely, “but Conroy’s got to be out 
of it.” 

“That’s all I want to know,” snapped 
T. Anthony Medrun. “I want you to get 
your power, Dyrenforth, and I want to 
see the proposition through. There’s 
enough in it for both of us to make it 
worth your while to tie up with me, and 
Conroy will be out of it.” 

“What guarantee am I to have of 
that?” 

“What guarantee am I to have that 
you'll come in after I’ve got Conroy out 
of the way?” 

T. Anthony twinkled at the carbide 
magnate, with his merry regard for such 
advantages as each of them held. 

“All we can do is to play the game 
together,” he said. ‘We'll get after Con- 
roy’s credit first; he’s a heavy borrower 
at about this time because of the cut- 
ting he has to do. Then you can take 
up that contract with the Fowler Valley 
people and force them to give you a big 
enough load to knock the Albany plant 
out of commission. They can’t possibly 
generate power there if the Fowler Val- 
ley Company exercises its full rights. 
That will shut Conroy’s plant down at 
Fowlerville.” 

“But Conroy’s got the Illinois & East- 
ern Bank with him, and he’s got the pulp 
wood that Royd has sold him.” 

Medrun chewed nothing for a few min- 
utes, while he regarded his new ally. 

“Tf we consolidate our resources we can 
make it healthy for the Illinois & East- 
ern to drop his line. As for the Royd 
pulp wood, I can attend to that myself.” 


Dyrenforth permitted himself a smile 
which worked as though lubricated. 

“Not if you’re counting on bulldozing 
young Royd,” he said. 

Medrun chuckled appreciatively. 

“He’s good, isn’t he?” he cried. “But 
I won’t bulldoze him. I’m going to freeze 
him out. Without Conroy he’s helpless. 
I’ve got the money market closed against 
him.” 

“There’s capital in the East.” 

“But he can’t wait for it.” 

“You think not?” 

T. Anthony shot a glance of brilliant 
suspicion across at his confederate. 

“T know it,” he snapped. ‘He'll have 
to sell the deal from the ground up, and 
they won’t have it until they see a market 
for his power. Who would? I wouldn’t. 
It’s only that I saw the thing for myself, 
and I know that there’s a hundred and 
fifty thousand horse power to be taken 
out of it by judicious development.” 

“T wonder you don’t keep it for your- 
self,” said Dyrenforth, deprecating his 
own interest in the affair. 

Medrun grinned at him and uttered a 
warning. 

“That’s beside the point,” he snapped. 
“Since I acquired that block of your 
stock last week, I’ve developed an inter- 
est in seeing you protected. Anyway, you 
are our logical market. We can count on 
some paper mills, too.” 

“Royd is a man with a single idea,” 
mused Dyrenforth, as though protesting. 
“He isn’t going to enjoy seeing this thing 
kicked around in the stock market. You 
can smash a man with one idea, but you 
can’t control him.” 

“Well, we’re going to smash him, and 
it will boost your stock, too. I can see 
five different ways of making something 
out of this.” 

' “ATL right,” said Dyrenforth kindly. 
“Y’m with you, if it will help.” 

In this manner he was wont to cover 
his enthusiasms. Medrun knew that he 
had the carbide king not merely hooked 
by his clever acquisition of Newton Tar- 
boy stock, but that he had him enmeshed, 
as well, in the dazzling opportunity of 
reaping a fortune by the combination of 
a power opportunity with Medrun’s 
financial wizardry. 
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“We'll start to work on Conroy right 
away,” Medrun said. 

Dyrenforth picked up his gloves and 
stick. He emanated a great air of lei- 
sured nonchalance, as he took his well- 
groomed figure to the door. 

“You'll ‘keep me posted?” he said. 

“Youll hear from me every day,” 
promised Medrun. And then, Dyren- 
forth gone, Medrun gave notice that he 
would receive the waiting visitor who had 
shared the anteroom with Creadick for 
an hour. 


HIS gentleman was neat to the point 

of niceness. The studied trimness of 
his attire and carefully trimmed mus- 
tache contrasted oddly with his sun- 
burned features. 

“Sit down.” T. Anthony received him 
with a cordiality which was conspicu- 
ously lacking in warmth. 

The visitor took his place at the chair 
opposite Medrun, which was usually sa- 
cred to the person of T. Anthony Med- 
run’s secretary. 

“T’ve looked up your references, Fen- 
ton,” began Medrun crisply, “and 
they’re satisfactory. You seem to be 
honest enough, and your experience as 
fire marshal certainly ought to fit you 
for the job. Did you study the maps?” 

“Yes, sir. But I'd like to make sure 
of the exact acreage. Fire is a danger- 
ous element to play with. Too danger- 
ous to control within the limits of a mile 
or so. I wouldn’t want you to expect too 
much.” 

“T don’t! I only want to be satisfied 
that the particular area I’ve indicated 
will be cleared out. It’s got to be done, 
and cutting is too expensive for my pur- 
pose. IT’ll go over the ground with you 
in detail before you go up there.” 

“Of course, if it’s really in a basin, as 
the map shows, we can be certain of 
clearing it out, if the wind is right. But 
yow’re taking chances. A forest fire, well 
started. 

“That’s nonsense!” snapped Medrun. 
“They have ’em every year, and one ex- 
tra won’t hurt ’em. Just be careful that 
you don’t burn south; there ought not 
to be much chance of that.” 

“No. ” 


“Of course this work is confidential. 
You understand that?” 

Fenton nodded, eying Medrun can- 
nily. 

“Don’t be afraid,” grinned Medrun; 
“you will be taken care of. There’s a 
great business opportunity for you in 
this, Fenton.” 

“T understand, sir. And you will give 
me a free hand with any expenses?” 

“Of course. But use your head. We 
don’t want to engage any men who might 
see things in the wrong light.” 

“No, sir.” 

“All right. Come to this address to- 
night, and I'll go over the maps with 
you. Be there at seven thirty and give 
the elevator boy my card. That’s all. 
Better go out this way. You can become 
more familiar with my office force after 
the job is done.” 

Medrun twinkled gratefully after Fen- 
ton had gone. Creadick was turning out 
very well. This man whom he had found 
to do the work of cleaning Conroy out 
was manifestly a perfect tool. He would 
be able to use him again, and that was 
always satisfactory. o chance of a 
regular employee saying too much out- 
side. 

“Creadick!” he called, as he opened 
the door to the anteroom. 

Creadick, however, wasn’t there, so T. 
Anthony good-naturedly went about his 
errand himself. He followed the same 
corridor which John Royd had followed 
once before him, and entered Frances’ 
office without knocking. She was at her 
desk. 

“Frank,” said Medrun, in the best of 
spirits, “how does it go with Samson?” 

She looked up at him sharply. He had 
not expected that, for she usually re- 
freshed him with her coolness and solaced 
him with her calm. He decided that she 
disliked the intrusion of his frivolity. 

“Ts Royd eating less fire these days?” 
he asked, as he seated himself in her easy- 
chair. 

She had almost immediately adjusted 
herself to the even tenor of the office. 

“He is the most difficult man to man- 
age I have ever met,” she said decidedly. 
“But he’s not suspicious any more.” Her 
eyes suddenly sparkled, as a rose of color 
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came into either cheek. As suddenly the 
color and the sparkle died away. “We 
are good friends now,” she said. 

“Good!” Medrun heartily approved, 
so that for an instant he was incongru- 
ously akin to the genial father, happy in 
the spectacle of the propinquity of two 
eligible young people. 

“What’s your next move going to be?” 
she asked him. 

But he knew that he could never share 
with her the bargain he had made with 
Fenton. Far better than she, he knew 
the limitations of her usefulness. 

“Nothing but diplomacy,” he said; 
“or, if you like to be sentimental, friend- 
ship. I’m very glad you are winning 
Royd’s friendship, Frank, because I be- 
lieve we can win him that way. He’ll see 
things in the proper light as our friend, 
and I want you to cement it.” 

“There are limitations to the oppor- 
tunities I have of meeting him,” she 
pointed out. 

“Precisely. And we must see to it that 
you have as many of them as possible.” 

He regarded her for a moment reflec- 
tively. 

“Somebody ought to go up to Climax 
and look over the work Conroy is doing 
there. Why shouldn’t you go?” 

She stared at him for a moment, try- 
ing to grasp his meaning. 

“Don’t you see?” he cried jovially. 
“There’s nothing underhanded about 
that! He’d expect no more in the way of 
business. And you can cement your rela- 
tionship with him by gaining an under- 
standing with his mother! If you really 
mean to win him over, I think that your 
next move would be something like 
that!” 

“But, good heavens, dad!” She was 
madly trying to rid herself of a wild im- 
pulse to snatch this chance of winning 
him completely. If her father knew how 
eagerly she desired it, he could not stand 
there and so complacently urge her. “You 
can’t take it into his home!” 

“Why not? When you're as old as I 
am, Frank, you'll know enough to fol- 
low your man into whatever retreat you 
can best bring him to bay. And you 
needn’t worry about making friendships 
to betray them, because, at the rate we’re 


going now, he will codperate with us in 
the end, not because he has to, but be- 
cause he wants to.” 

And Medrun was as innocent as an 
adolescent boy of what was passing in 


‘her mind, as Frances faced him, turning 


over the gist of what he said: ‘Not be- 
cause he has to, but because he wants 
to!” 

She found herself suddenly weary of 
the battle. She found herself terribly 
willing, impetuously desirous that this 
prophecy of her father might be realized. 
If she could so deeply, so profoundly ce- 
ment her relationship with the mother 
and the son as to bring it about She 
smiled, as she contemplated the gulf be- 
tween the relationship she desired and 
the relationship of which her father spoke. 

“Tl go up to Climax to-morrow, dad!” 
she said. 

And, while he returned to his office, 
congratulating himself upon this screen 
he had thrown up between his connection 
with the work which Fenton would do 
and his interest in John Royd’s quest, she 
wrote swiftly upon private note paper a 
letter to John Royd. 

“Send this immediately. Special de- 
livery!” she instructed her secretary. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
A SHORN SAMSON. 


ko! did not receive that special-de- 
livery letter until the following morn- 
ing, for he had been over to Detroit, tire- 
lessly pursuing one of a hundred details 
which combined to perfect his project. 
His conscientious attention to the mar- 
shaling of such facts as would develop 
his markets had brought him options for 
a large part of the power he hoped to 
develop. He wanted a better distribu- 
tion, however, and he had worked out 
estimates of transmission to markets 
which his investigation and salesmanship 
had made more than probable for street 
lighting and transit power. Already he 
had visions of the city which might yet 
arise about the site of the hotel his father 
had been forced to run, and his trip to 
Detroit had been to confer with the ex- 
ecutives of a railroad who saw the oppor- 
tunity for competition with truck and 
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interurban transportation, in a branch 
line which might run to the source of 
Royd’s power. 

The name of the city, John reflected, 
would be St. Margaret. 

He arrived in Chicago on an early- 
morning train and, on receiving his mail, 
opened Frances’ letter first. It read: 


Dear Jonn Royp: I can’t call you Mr. 
Royd, can I? Some one from our office has to 
go up to Climax to look after what work 
Mr. Conroy is doing there. I have decided to 
take the job, myself. It will give me an 
opportunity to meet your mother again, and 
this time our relations will be frankly in the 
open. I should like to have a talk with you 
before I go. Call me up if you can. 

It was signed, characteristically, “F. G. 
fMedrun,” but it did not convey what 
time she would be leaving. 

Royd immediately called up Medrun’s 
office, where he learned that Miss Med- 
run had not come into town. So he 
called the house at Lake Forest and was 
told by the butler that Miss Medrun was 
out and would not be at home ail morn- 
ing. Yes, he believed she would be in to 
luncheon. 

Royd thought quickly. It appeared 
that she would be going on the evening 
train. He must attend to his correspond- 
ence; work out the problems of trans- 
mission and cost presented by his elec- 
tric-railroad scheme, inquire into the rela- 
tive values of copper and aluminum con- 
ducting wire; study the topographical and 
financial aspects of long-distance trans- 
mission, with regard to the type of line 
supports to be used; confer with Glazier, 
the electrical engineer, upon details of 
generation and transforming, and get in 
touch with Conroy, so that he might keep 
that gentleman posted. And he must see 
Frances Medrun before she went North. 

It required swift calculation and en- 
ergetic action. It demanded the neatest 
coordination of time and accomplishment. 
It called for a certain generalship, the 
mastery of which is the foundation of suc- 
cess in large achievements. Royd was of 
that fortunate minority who do not have 
to learn this fact through the bitterness 
of failure, which makes the knowledge 
sterile. He was made by nature to be the 
master of his time and director of his 


every action. To-day he marshaled his 
minutes and hours, appointed for each 
one its allotted use, faced resolutely the 
limitations imposed upon him by the 
clock, so that what could not be done 
was put off until the morrow, lest it dis- 
tract the mind which dwelt on the work 
of the day; and he caught a noon train 
for Lake Forest. 


E walked out to the Medrun house 
from the station and found a fine 
sense of serenity in the well-kept grounds 
and stately homes which lined the road. 
Entering the Medrun grounds, he swung 
along the pathway which wound through 
artfully planted woods beside the drive, 
and thus came without warning upon Iso- 
bel Ferris, who walked the pathway, also. 
She looked up at him with surprise and 
some concern. When she caught the si- 
lent fixity of his stare, she realized that 
he was also startled. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked him. 
“Do I look like a ghost?” 

“No,” he said; “but I didn’t expect to 
find you here.” 

“Nor I you. Are the great T. Anthony 
and the fighting Royd come to terms?” 

He, too, remarked the engaging charm 
of her vivacity; but he seemed, as he had 
seemed when she brought him her warn- 
ing, to be impervious to it. There was 
something in the stuff which formed his 
being that rejected sentiment. The un- 
conscious charm of Miss Isobel Ferris 
was the very clay upon which sentimen- 
tality is founded. 

“Yes,” he said, “we have agreed upon 
the terms of battle.” 

He was gazing at her with a more ap- 
perent curiosity than she herself be- 
trayed, for it was one of the traits that 
won him to Desmond Conroy, that Royd 
never dissimulated his emotion. 

“You didn’t take my advice, did you?” 
he said. 

“No; would you have taken it?” she 
asked. 

He smiled that serious smile which 
moved his lips but did not reach the ear- 
nest fire of his eyes. 

“No!” he admitted. 
are still within the fold.” 

“Socially.” She tossed her head with 


“And yet you 
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amusement. “Miss Medrun has con- 
ferred upon me the position of maiden 
in waiting. We are organizing a great 
movement between us, Mr. Royd.” 

“And you are no longer a business 
woman?” he smiled. 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Dyrenforth lets me——” 
She stopped short, abruptly becoming Mr. 
Dyrenforth’s private secretary. “I 
shouldn’t have said that,” she remarked 
coolly. ‘You must treat that informa- 
tion as confidential.” 

He was regarding her with his old gaze 
of formidable and guarded shrewdness. 

“Then it was through you Dyrenforth 
learned of his opportunity,” he said. 

She dropped her eyes, pensively silent. 

“That was very kind of you,” he ad- 
mitted stiffly. 

“Kind?” She stared at him for a mo- 
ment and then laughed. “Two weeks 
ago I shouldn’t have laughed at that,” 
she said. 

“You seem bound to do my business 
for me.” He tried in vain to inject 
warmth and gratitude into his voice. 

She stared at him with the laughter 
still in her eyes. “Why not?” she cried. 
“That isn’t an offense, is it? Dyren- 
forth’s business is concerned with buy- 
ing power; yours is concerned with sell- 
ing it. I tried to bring you together— 
that’s all.” 

They strolled toward the house, and 
he seemed to find no answer for her. She 
stole a glance at his grave face. 

“Are you going to take him up?” she 
asked. 

“No!” he said. 

She stopped short and eyed him with 
astonishment. 

“Who then?” she cried. “You don’t 
mean to say you’re throwing him over for 
T. Anthony?” 

“No; there is a man who has helped 
me. I have promised him a large part 
of the power.” He tried to dismiss the 
subject with that. 


But she had planned otherwise, and 

she could not see her plan so aban- 
doned. It was as though the sentimental 
heart of her, suppressed throughout her 
years of business, had surged in upon 
her mind to take control. 


“You must be crazy!” she cried. 
“Can’t you see what you’re throwing 
away? Medrun will never give in until 
you're frozen out! Dyrenforth only 
wants the power. He will free you com- 
pletely from Medrun!” 

“T have considered that.” They had 
now reached the terrace, and she turned 
there, confronting him. He frowned as 
he saw the indignant passion in her eyes. 
“I have considered that,” he said. “But 
I can’t do it.” 

“You mean that you can’t be strong 
enough? Do you suppose Medrun or 
Dyrenforth or this man who backed you 
—and I'll bet he saw good business in it 
—do you think any of them would eat 
dirt just to do the sentimental thing? 
They are a lot of fighting men, and they 
don’t know what quarter means! You've 
got to be strong enough to take your ad- 
vantage when you see it. And here it 
is. I saw it, and I pursued it for you. 
Now you’ve got to take it.” 

He folded his arms, as he gazed at her 
vivacious countenance. ‘Convinced that 
she was moved by a motive which was 
wholly romantic, he felt induced to face 
her with it. 

“And why did you pursue it for me?” 
he demanded. 

She started backward, divining in the 
timbre of his voice what thought was 
moving in his mind. She started back- 
ward, so that she brought up against the 
wicker table behind her. Her face was 
frozen for a moment in a mask of bewil- 
derment and dismay. Then she braced 
herself, with her two hands upon the ta- 
ble, and cried out to him in hot denial. 

“Not for that!” she cried. ‘Not be- 
cause of that! Oh, what a foolish man 
you are! Do you think a girl can never 
desire to help a man unless she loves 
him?” And she was confounded by the 
realization of her complete ignorance of 
why she aided him. “It was because I 
could not work against you,” she ad- 
mitted thoughtfully, as though to her- 
self. “It was because you needed help.” 

He was touched by the spectacle of her 
bewilderment. 

“Some day,” he said simply, “you will 
know that I thank you for that. I don’t 
think I have misunderstood you as much 
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as you think I have. A man’s business 
is his life. A woman’s life is her ro- 
mance. You have confused the two.” 

And in the face of this analysis, she 
stood by her guns. For the ego rises 
above romance or business. 

“Will you close with Dyrenforth?” she 
asked hopefully. 

‘No; I have decided that.’ 

She frowned engagingly. 

“Then Medrun will eat you alive,” she 
said. 

“T don’t think so. I have been assured 
that Medrun desires only to codperate 
with me.” 

There was finality in his tone, and she, 
feeling it, knew that they had said all 
there was to say between them. 

“Ts Miss Medrun here?” asked Royd, 
turning toward the house. 

“No.” A sudden thought came to her. 
“Mr. Royd!” she cried. John Royd 
stopped short. ‘Was it she who assured 
you of T. Anthony’s codperation?” 

“Why do you ask?” 

She laughed aloud, and it surprised 
him, for Isobel Ferris seldom laughed. 

“So you have partaken of the bait as 
well,” she cried. 

Royd was aware of the contempt which 
tempered her voice. “The bait?” He 
snapped his teeth together, resentment 
leaping like a flame in him. 

“Yes, the bait! That is why I am 
here, and that is why you are here! 
Don’t you know that in the firm oi T. 
Anthony & Co., Frances Medrun plays 
no other part? When her father’s hand 
slips on the rein, it is Frances who re- 
gains control. She is the official lure.” 

Formidable and threatening his voice 
bore down upon her. 

“Be careful of what you are saying.” 

“Why? Is the truth too true? 
Haven’t you learned to know the Medrun 
tribe? I can tell you that the old man’s 
methods are so false that his own son 
will have no more to do with his busi- 
ness. It is only the daughter who can be 
made to play his game, and she plays it 
as ruthlessly as a she-wolf!” It angered 
her that he should be so easily duped, 
and her words fed upon her anger. 

“Tam Dyrenforth’s secretary now, and 
Dyrenforth wants more power. There- 


fore I am useful. Dyrenforth must be 
won as an ally against you. So I am 
honored by a chance to work with her. 
You, meanwhile, must be quieted!” She 
mocked his resentment with her eyes. 
“So you must become her friend.” 


E tore himself from the suspicion her 
words engendered. An effort was 
required for self-control. 

“That’s not true!” he cried; “these 
are women’s tales! By Heaven, I wish 
you were a man!” 

“T’ll prove that it’s true,” she declared. 
“You’ve come here to see her to-day be- 
cause she wrote you and asked it!” 

He was taken aback. 

“How do you know that?” 

“Ton’t you think I know the way she 
works? She has left for the woods to- 
day. But you must not know why she 
left—why she is up there. How can she 
best mislead you? Obviously by writ- 
ing you and giving a frank, but false, rea- 
son for her trip. Isn’t that what she 
did?” 

“Go on! What else?” 

“Nothing else that you can’t see for 
yourself. If she wanted to see you she 
would be here. She could have taken 
the night train and got there just as soon. 
But she must not see you, for a talk 
might betray the futility of the reason for 
going which she gave you in the letter.” 

“And what is her real reason? I warn 
you that she has already told me that 
she has gone to further her father’s 
plans.” 

“Howe” 

“By checking up some work I’m doing 
there. But this is 3 

“You fool! You dupe!” she cried. 
“Is that within her field? Have you 
ever known her to do any work which 
was not that of a lure? I'll tell you 
why she’s gone up to the woods. She’s 
gone up there to bait her trap for further 
game. If you follow her, you will find 
her winning your mother as she has won 
you; bribing your foremen, as she bribed 
your creditors; cutting the ground from 
under your feet, as she has cut it from 
under every adversary T. Anthony could 
not deal with himself. That’s why she’s 
gone North to-day!” 
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And he was impotent to answer her, 
for the words of the girl had aroused in 
his mind a fury of outraged faith and 
dark suspicion—a rage of anger which 
caused him to hold back with a physical 
effort from the indignant girl who stood 
before him. In the chaos of his emotions, 
one figure stood forth and one tortured 
thought. Frances Medrun, who in his 
mind had become a dominant entity, em- 
bodying he knew not what tremendous 
forces, stood high above the turgid pas- 
sions which this girl had invoked; that 
was the figure which towered beyond the 
aspiration of his thought. And the 
thought itself was of her; but it was of 
another Frances Medrun. It was of the 
human woman he had come to know, and 
it revealed to him the intolerable possi- 
bility that she might really strip his 
power from him, for he knew now that he 
was helpless in her hands. 

Power! ‘The power of white coal—he 
had held it proudly, knowing the strength 
of his grasp. And Frances had come to 
wrest it from him—she—not Medrun! 
Not the men who stood behind her, but 
she! For it had been her find. 

She had fought for it and brought all 
the strength of her world to take it from 
him. The power of gold, she had brought 
to bear against him, and he had resisted 
it. The power of prestige and a known 
might—he had coped with that; for his 
power had always been the greater. His 
had been the power of faith and vision, 
and his fuel had been white coal. 

Yet, it seemed, he had lost. For she 
had invoked at last a power he was help- 
less to subdue. As he heard Isobel Fer- 
ris shatter the false security into which 
that power had enchanted him, he knew 
that he was beaten. His strength was 
gone, his relentless purpose was shattered. 
For Frances Medrun had used his love 
to bait her trap, and love is greater than 
man’s resolution. 

John Royd knew that, even if these 
things of which Isobel Ferris spoke were 
true, he could not fight against them; he 
could not fight at all. He could do noth- 
ing but forgive Frances Medrun. 

“Oh, I am sorry!” said a voice which 
was very near to‘him. And John Royd 
was aroused to the fact that a long si- 


lence had passed on the terrace. He 
looked sharply up at Isobel and perceived 
that she was half frightened, half peni- 
tent. Then he knew that he had be- 
trayed the deep emotion which had surged 
through him, so that she had detected 
it easily. 

“Why did you make me say it? Why 
do you always carry me off my feet?” 
She stared at him with her wide eyes. “I 
—I’m sorry!” she cried. 

“Because you told the truth?” he asked 
bitterly. 

“No—no—no! Because I don’t know 
the truth—that’s why I’m sorry. Oh, it’s 
all so mad and purposeless! Who knows 
what the truth may be?” 

He clutched the back of the chair 
which stood before him. Her last words 
rang in his ears. 

“T am going to!” he cried. “I’m going 
North! Im going to see her and find 
out.” 

He turned away from her and walked 
blindly down the pathway, a Samson 
shorn of his locks. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
A LETTER FROM THE FRONT. 


Sac on the overlooking ve- 

randa of the Eagle House, Margaret 
Royd watched the buckboard drive up 
the wagon road from the dirt road be- 
yond. The trim figure, erect and stately 
on the driver’s seat, held the reins with a 
smart poise of arm and wrist, which was 
alien to the horsemen of the country; and 
the driver seemed to win from the long- 
limbed team a responsive smartness 
which caused the animals to lift high 
their knees and hold proudly aloft their 
heads. It was Frances Medrun, return- 
ing in the morning from Climax. The 
hostess of the Eagle House descended to 
the hallway to greet her. 

The wife of Angus Royd and the 
mother of John knew nothing of the an- 
tipathies born of business. She knew 
only such antipathies as entered the lives 
of the essentially human beings she had 
always lived with. Such antipathies are 
slow to develop, but they are terribly 
real; they last long and are founded upon 
depths of conflicting character. Her life 
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had been too intensely human to permit 
the aggressions of commercial conflict to 
arouse in her any passion darker than 
that of resolute opposition. Therefore, 
in spite of the fact, that she was aware 
of Frances Medrun’s alliance with the 
powers which John Royd was contesting, 
she appraised the girl’s worth by no other 
standard than that of a wholesome and 
deeply experienced woman. And _ she 
found that Frances Medrun was not 
wanting. 

While the reserve of the pioneer woman 
—and Margaret Royd might have been 
a symbol of the type—defeated the girl’s 
attempt to know her quickly, Frances 
Medrun had made a greater headway 
than she knew into the high estimation 
of John’s mother. 

Several circumstances contributed to 
this. In the first place must be put the 
loneliness of Margaret Royd. Since 
years before her husband’s death, the 
great-hearted woman had concealed be- 
neath the serenity of her manner, a lone- 
liness for the companionship of intelligent 
womanhood to which she had become re- 
signed through long waiting. The first 
visit of Frances had not satisfied her, for 
she had been occupied, body and soul, 
for her men, the dead and the living. It 
was a good thing, now, after the dreary 
loneliness of the weeks during John’s ab- 
sence, to have this stately and gracious 
young woman near her. 

Second place must be given to the fact 
that Margaret was John’s mother; and 
Frances could give her all she most de- 
lighted in, with her constant informa- 
tion about this man who, to Margaret, 
was still a boy. 

For the rest there was Frances her- 
self, who could be the most delightful 
companion in the world, under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, if she so decided. 
And in the presence of Margaret Royd 
she needed no decision to move her. In 
the presence of Margaret Royd she 
wanted to be all that was most friendly, 
for Margaret, as Frances discovered her 
in the heart of a world which she herself 
had created, possessed an extraordinary 
individuality. Frances had not met, in 
all her experience, another woman such 
as John’s mother. 


“The Princess,” cried Frances, as she 
delivered the mail to her hostess, “lived 
up to her name. I believed she could 
be groomed for a ribbon at the shows. 
Old Tom took his cue from her, as though 
he were teacher’s pet.” 

“T guessed you'd like that team,” said 
Margaret, with her eyes on the letters in 
her hand. ‘Here’s news from John.” 

“T'll leave you to read it while I 
change.” 

Margaret conveyed her appreciation 
of the girl’s thoughtfulness, with a glance, 
and retreated to her rocking-chair. She 
opened the precious letter and read: 


I hear that Miss Medrua has gone up to 
the woods. So she is probably with you now. 
I would have come immediately, but a press 
of work holds me back. I want to come and 
will, as soon as I can. But while I am away, 
mother, be wise and careful. You can’t im- 
agine to what lengths Miss Medrun’s father 
will go to get a strangle hold upon our water 
power. That’s all I can (tell you now. You 
must think out for yourself why Miss Medrun 
has come to visit you. Meanwhile, expect 
me on any train. 


Margaret dropped the letter in her lap. 
The serenity of her fine brow did not 
reveal the inward frown which troubled 
her mind. She frowned inwardly, but 
with no suspicion of Frances. She was 
troubled, rather, at the unreasonable ob- 
session of which John’s letter spoke. It 
troubled her profoundly that the intensity 
of this resolution should lead him to 
asperse the girl who, she was convinced, 
ne nothing but sincere admiration for 

m. 

She herself was of that diminutive 
army which has gathered from life the 
knowledge that contentment with small 
things, and even with failure, is, as an 
alternative to bitterness, the better part. 
One must live out of the world to at- 
tain it. 

Moreover, Margaret Royd, having 
Frances Medrun isolated from the con- 
flict in which John had met her, was able 
to perceive that thing in the girl which 
was also isolated. The older woman 
knew that the girl was in the North on 
her father’s business, and that her fa- 
ther was, in business, opposed to John; 
but she knew, too, and felt, intuitively 
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sure of it, that when Frances discussed 
her son, she did not dissimulate. There 
were things in which Margaret Royd 
could not be misled; and these had to do 
with such genuine expressions of the 
soul as this. 

At dinner Frances referred to the let- 
ter. 

“What did John have to say?” she 
asked. 

“He is coming up here,” said the 
mother simply. 

“Good!” Margaret felt the trouble 
return to her mind, as she remarked the 
genuine feeling in the voice of the girl. 
“Right away?” 

“T can expect him on any train.” 

“That doesn’t give me much time,” 
said Frances lightly. “There is some- 
thing I must do before he comes.” 

Margaret raised her eyes so that they 
calmly, but steadily, held the eyes of the 
girl. Was this the thing for which John 
had warned her to beware? 

“You mustn’t let his being here make 
you feel less free,” she said. “Just go on 
about your business as if it had noth- 
ing to do with us at all. We've sold 
farms and bought land and live stock 
in our time, and there’s no reason why 
you shouldn’t ‘dicker’ with a man and 
have him right in the house while you 
do it.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t that.” Frances laughed. 
It was notable that, in the presence of 
this genuine and serene woman, she 
found a light-heartedness, a freedom from 
restraint, which was foreign to her in the 
city. ‘But I must take Princess out 
with a saddle to-morrow and ride to the 
summit of Bald Top. It’s beautiful up 
there, and last spring I met him there. I 
want to visit that place alone now, and 
I must do it before he comes.” She 
smiled at the older woman’s direct and 
straightforward gaze. “It’s just a whim,” 
she said. 

Margaret was thinking that she had 
known that whim in a year which was 
long ago gone by. She wondered how 
well this stately girl might know herself. 
And John? Was it possible that he in 
his headstrong purpose was impervious? 

“T think it’s a fine idea,” she said. “I'll 
have Bud saddle the horses.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
FLAME IN THE FOREST. 


PRINCESS, feeling the hand of a mas- 
ter at the bridle and knowing that 
the fine balance of the lady who guided 
her proclaimed a perfect poise, was play- 
ful. She pretended that she was five 
years younger than her pedigree would 
have pronounced, and she furthered the 
pretense by performing intricate dances 
at every remarkable object along the 
trail. Bud, who rode a horse with no 
ambition, kicked his mount along in 
the wake of the exuberant Princess, and 
was lost in wonder and admiration at the 
superb figure which Frances Medrun was, 
as she moved rhythmically with the 
movement of her horse, and turned what 
Bud constantly felt was certain disaster 
into maneuvers of infinite grace and 
virile beauty. 

They came to the trodden space which 
marked the point where the trail to Bald 
Top’s summit left the wider way. Here 
Princess took occasion to leap with easy 
grace to the bank beside the trail and 
curvet in postures intricate but beauti- 
ful. Frances managed her with one hand, 
bringing her back to the trail with gin- 
gerly steps, to which she herself swayed 
like a sapling in the wind. She dis- 
Mounted and handed the reins to Bud. 

“Wait here, please,” she said. “I am 
going on to the top.” 

And she broke from the screening tim- 
ber to stride out upon the rocky summit 
all alone. 

It was all as she had seen it before, 
except that the foliage was thicker, and 
the bright, clear summer air gave her a 
wider vision. It was in the afternoon, 
for circumstances had delayed her com- 
ing, and the sun shone rosily, touching 
the distances with a softer gold than 
noonday has to offer. She stood silent, 
receptive, and felt the soothing grandeur 
of the scene. Then she turned her eyes 
to the ground, as though she looked for 
something. 

Yes, there it was; the place where he 
had stood. She found herself again in 
possession of the picture, as she had seen 
it when she first emerged from the woods. 

She turned toward the grove where the 
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cabin stood, and she walked over to it, 
treading the brown, scented needles 
which lay underfoot. She peered into 
the little blind window beside the door, 
picturing him at work among the papers 
which seemed to litter the interior. She 
recalled the day when he had forbidden 
her entrance to that rough cabin, and 
she recalled why she had desired to enter. 

He had been working there upon his 
dream of power. He had been plying, 
without rest, the calculations with which 
he had finally captured the avaricious re- 
gard of her father. She frowned at the 
thought of that, and then she lifted her 
eyes and gazed out over the illimitable 
spaces which were flung far about her. 
She was free of that now. She who had 
brought the plunderers into this paradise 
was no longer engaged in furthering the 
plunder. 

She turned again to the window and 
was suddenly invaded by a wave of emo- 
tion. She felt suddenly weak and with- 
out control; she passed her hand over 
the rough wall of the cabin, as though 
she would have caressed it. She felt that 
tears were conquering her self-control— 
and laughter. She desired to sink upon 
the soft ground—to press her face against 
the grass. Delilah! 

It was a long time before she arose 
from the needle-carpeted bank on which 
she sunk, all unresisting. When she did 
so, it was with a sense of great serenity. 
She had lost something in that moment 
of abandon, and she had gained some- 
thing, as well. She had found the solace 
of emotion; she had found the content- 
ment of giving way to it. She had not 
known that before. 

As she arose, she knew that she was 
her father’s tool no longer. Business was 
out of mind. She would help him now. 
She would serve him. His power would 
be hers, for he had shown her a greater 
power than that of the great machine 
which glittered in the valleys at her feet. 
She recalled John Royd, as he had stood 
between her and this tiny cabin. He had 
been firm then, like iron, and like iron 
he had rebuffed her father’s strength. 
Like iron he had attracted her irresistibly 
to him. She stood upon the summit of 
his lookout and knew that her change 


of heart had come on that day when he 
had stood between her and her purpose 
to disarm him. 


HE eyes scanned the splendid pano- 

rama, seeing the deep gold of the 
sunset and its reflection on the waters. 
His great machine glittered golden all 
about her. The glistening finger of Long 
Lake was linked by a chain of golden 
beads to the gaunt, square conformation 
of Casket Lake; and she saw the falls, 
ruby gold, as they tumbled down to the 
basin of the Overflow. It was all re- 
vealed with moving beauty in the clear air 
—clear, save for a wisp of smoke which 
screened the distant, basinlike valley, 
where Royd’s power lay. 

Smoke! 

Her eyes, which had dwelt upon the 
curling vapors and passed them by, 
leaped suddenly back to them again. 
Smoke! Out in the forest! The in- 
congruity of it was what first attracted 
her. And then the peril of it. Smoke— 
which tells of flame—flame in the forest. 
Forest fires! 

The woods were alight! She felt for 
a moment helpless at the realization that 
this wisp of smoke might portend all the 
frightful things which she had read and 
heard of holocausts in the Northern 
woods. Then she knew, as her cool, effi- 
cient mind functioned again, what she 
could do, and she turned to the trail, 
with the easy lope of a tall boy who 
knows how far he must conserve him- 
self. Despite her riding boots and the 
heavy stuff of shirt and breeches, she 
kept up that even pace, as she plunged 
down the steep trail, until she reached 
Bud and the horses, more than a mile 
away. 

“T was just goin’ up after you,” Bud 
cried, as she emerged from the trail. He 
saw her flushed face then and stood as- 
tonished. 

She ran to the horses which he had 
tethered to the low branches. of a tree, 
and loosed the reins. Then she stood 
for a moment, regaining her breath. 

“We've got to ride!” she cried finally. 
“The woods are on fire to the west of 
the Overflow! Don’t wait for me, and 
I can’t wait for you.” With which as- 
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tonishing command, she leaped into her 
saddle without waiting for him to mount, 
and set Princess galloping furiously down 
the trail. Clumsily Bud mounted and 
followed her. 

Frances Medrun rode that trail through 
the woods without thought for herself, 
and with only such thought for her mount 
as would conserve the animal’s ability to 
keep its fastest pace. She rode reck- 
lessly, yet cunningly. She plunged into 
the precipitous declivities of gulch, ra- 
vine, and hillside, without counting the 
cost of a stumble or a fall. She set the 
lovely mare at barring logs, trees fallen 
across the way, streams and narrow gul- 
lies, with all the high heart of the hunt- 
ing field. And Princess kept her pace 
magnificently, sure of her mistress’ touch. 

Yet the low branches caught her hair, 
as they early in the ride swept off her 
hat. Fortunately this did no more than 
tug her chestnut hair from the neat knot 
in which she wore it, and set it stream- 
ing out behind her. But there were less 
comfortable hazards. She rode through 
every short cut of which she knew, and 
this led her into tight places. She found 
brambles which tore at her boots and 
upset her balance, so that Princess 
pitched unhandily. It was then that she 
went off, and it was a painful fall. 
Scratched and bruised, she clambered to 
her seat again and set the big mare for- 
ward. Stumbling, leaping, wallowing in 
swamp and staggering up pine-needled 
hillsides, Princess bore her on, and Fran- 
ces dismounted at the Eagle House, a 
disheveled, battered, and weary con- 
veyor of bad tidings. 

“I’m not as bad as I look!” she ex- 
claimed to Margaret. Frances was in 
the doorway, with her hair about her 
shoulders, and her torn waist revealing 
an ugly scratch on one arm. ‘The woods 
are on fire southwest of the Overflow! I 
rode in to tell you about it!” 

A flurry of light in the eyes of Mar- 
garet Royd betrayed the grave impor- 
tance of this news. 

“That’s one of the two things we 
fear most in this country,” she said 
quietly. ‘The other’s a cloud-burst. Fire 
can wipe us off the face of the earth.” 

Frances gained an effect of tremendous 


danger from the other’s quiet words. 
That was because the thought of what 
the danger was appealed to her in pre- 
cisely the same manner as it did to Mar- 
garet Royd. Both women had in mind 
the homes—the children. 

“T’ll call the fire marshal!” said Mrs. 
Royd firmly. “Then we’ll send the men 
out to the camps. Thank the Lord, Con- 
roy’s got those men on the railroad!” 
She turned to the telephone. 

“T’ll ride down to the railroad camp,” 
cried Frances. “I can get more out of a 
horse than the men, and I know what I 
want.” 

“No, no! You’ve done enough!” 

“Tt’s quick action—that’s what we 
want. And I can get it!” 

“Send Petterflame!” 

“You get the marshal! I’m off!” 

ITH cool, untrembling hands, she 

coiled her hair behind her head; 
then, like a boy again, she went to 
mount her splendid Princess. The great 
mare whinnied, as she advanced, and 
pranced madly her objection, as the girl 
turned her to the road. Superbly Fran- 
ces brought the obstinate horse to hand, 
and superbly she rode into the gathering 
gloom. 

Margaret Royd looked after her with 
an exuberance of admiration and turned 
to her telephoning, to spread the alarm 
and complete the fire-fighting line. This 
done, she made her way to the stables to 
see that the trucks and buckboards were 
hitched up, and everything made ready 
to carry men and supplies where the 
marshal would want them. Among other 
things, she arranged a coffee wagon, which 
was to care for the fire fighters, and she 
selected two women who would run this 
primitive canteen. When she arrived 
at the stables, however, she found that 
Frances had been before her with the 
orders for the conveyances. Margaret 
had not expected such efficiency; she had 
not thought it lay in the girl’s power to 
command this situation which was so en- 
tirely out of her field. 

She was still at the telephone, send- 
ing the alarm by relays, cunningly ar- 
ranged to far homesteads and threatened 
clearings. She knew of every conveyance 
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in the country, where it might be most 
usefully engaged, and how many people 
it might carry. She was sitting at her 
telephone, calmly, yet urgently, provid- 
ing for the effective use of every one, 
when Frances returned. 

“Tve visited Conroy’s railroad camp 
and telephoned the lumber camps. 
They’ve got their bearings and will get out 
to cover the area immediately. Conroy’s 
men can be depended upon to fight, for, 
with the wind where it is, their jobs are 
threatened. The only reason Conroy has 
them here is to take out the spruce from 
the area the fire will sweep,” said Fran- 
ces. 

“Oh, no!” cried Mrs. Royd in dismay. 
She turned on the girl, with a sudden 
hard light in her eyes. “Hold it! We’ve 
got to hold that fire back! John told me 
that Desmond Conroy’s interest is his 
only hope!” 

“Why are you looking at me like 
that?” cried the girl. “You don’t think 
that I ” She paused. She who had 
many times faced the suspicion of her 
adversaries and laughed at it, though she 
knew it to be justified, now saw suspi- 
cion in the eyes of John Royd’s mother, 
and she could not tolerate it. Her pol- 
ished, gracious restraint dropped away 
from her, as she protested: “It is noth- 
ing to do with me! Believe me! It isn’t! 
You don’t believe that I could M 

And Margaret Royd broke in upon 
her: 

“Of course not!” she said, and it was 
as if she pronounced a judgment. Her 
voice was big with the broad, common 
sense which always came to her support 
in time of mental stress. 

“Now you are tired, and your nerves 
are raw,” she said, with a quick sym- 
pathy which was born of penitence. “I’m 
getting to be an old fool. You go up and 
lie down. When I get back I’ll come to 
you.” 

“Oh, no!” cried Frances firmly. 
“You’ve got three buckboards, a surrey, 
and four wagons outside. And the good 
Lord knows we’ll have enough need for 
the men in the woods. I’m going to drive 
one of the wagons.” 

Margaret Royd had had in mind doing 
that same thing; but she revolted at the 


thought of Frances entering such a wild 
arena. 

“Not you!” she cried. 

“Yes, me! Come on!” And Mar- 
garet Royd found herself following the 
girl to the barns. 


TT HERE were four conveyances left, 

and a group of men waited to occupy 
them. The hotel was the headquarters 
for mobilization, and the men poured 
in through every trail. 

“Martin’s gone with the big truck!” 
cried Bud, who held a team of big horses 
steady. “I’m taking this load.” 

“No, you’re not!” snapped Frances. 
“Move over! I'll drive.” 

She clambered up to the seat, appear- 
ing wondrously agile in her boyish cloth- 
ing and marvelously graceful to the as- 
tonished woodsmen. 

“You can’t hold these horses, ma’am; 
they——”’ 

“The reins!” snapped Frances, so that 
Bud obeyed without a word. “Now guide 
me, as we ride, and give me time for 
the turns, because I’m giving them lots 
of head!” 

A number of the men who crowded the 
great wagon shouted with consternation, 
as the horses plunged forward under her 
expert hand, and their shouts, combined 
with the picture which the animals and 
the lurching wagon made in the flaring 
light of the torches, gave the scene the 
weird aspect of tense drama. There was 
a noise of cursing, as the wagon lurched 
out of the yard and creaked into the 
grooves of the dirt road, but Frances had 
driven thoroughbreds in a coach and 
four. She gathered the great horses 
splendidly, and, as Princess had, they 
responded nobly to her mastery. 

Margaret Royd stood in the light of 
the torch, after the wagon had careened 
away, and felt strangely alone. The girl 
had been like a bulwark to her own fine 
spirit, and with her gone, the woman’s 
responsibility seemed to her, for the first 
time in her life, too heavy, too grave, 
too unreasonable. 

She knew well what one of many acci- 
dents might befall Frances Medrun, if 
those horses got away from her; and, 
even if they didn’t get away, she knew 
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what perils faced them in the dark and 
hidden hazards of the rough, hill trail. 
She turned back to the house after in- 
structing the men at the barns. There 
were many details to be attended to, and 
she must be ready for instructions from 
the fire marshal, for no one knew whither 
the fire might trend. 

At the foot of the steps which ascended 
the porch, she paused. Why was it that 
she felt so. tired—so weary—so utterly 
alone? It seemed almost intolerable to 
her, that this burden must be carried 
through the night. And it occurred to 
her that she must take her place, as 
Frances had done. 

Ah, that was what weighed her spirit 
down. She should not have let the girl 
go. She was not made for the stress and 
strain of that mad ride which she was 
taking. She should not have let her go. 
And it came to her that she must over- 
take her. No! That was not possible. 
Yet some one must overtake her, some 
man be with her who would take the 
reins from her hand and bring her back 
to take the woman’s natural part. But 
who? 

“Mother! Where is she?” 

She turned. John Royd was at her 
elbow. 

“Ah, John!” she cried. Even in the 
heat of his pressing need, it occurred to 
him that he had never heard his mother 
cry out like that before. “She has taken 
out a wagon. The woods are on fire!” 

“T know!” he cried. ‘But where has 
she gone?” 

“To the fire line! She’s driving Burk 
and Thunder, and the wagon’s over- 
crowded! I ought not to have let her 
go!” 

There was the quality of a wail in his 
mother’s voice, and John, taking her in 
his arms, sought to console her. 

“But, mother,” he cried, “what cause 
is there for you to worry? Ah, mother, 
don’t fear for her!” 

She stared steadily into his eyes and 
spoke more evenly. ; 

“T feel as if I had sent my own daugh- 
ter out! And I’m afraid it is to her 
death,” she said. “There is no one with 
her, John, and she drives recklessly!” 

A peculiar fire came into his eyes then. 


He pressed her very firmly in his arms 
and kissed her. 

“Pm with her!” he uttered. Then he 
shouted, as he ran toward the barns: 
“Run out a saddle horse.” 

Margaret Royd saw him disappear for 
a long ten minutes in the group about 
the barns. Then he suddenly leaped 
above them, as he mounted, and she saw 
him careen away, with his mount flying 
like a mad thing. He was riding into the 
darkness in pursuit of something as 
evanescent as a dream. 

So it seemed to Margaret Royd. Yet 
with his departure, the fear and the weari- 
ness left her. She was content. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A NEW LEADER. 


Bot Mrs. Royd need not have feared 
for Frances Medrun. There was not 
a man in that woods country who could 
have controlled the horses as well as she, 
or better judge the thousand hazards of 
that ride. She had the two finest horses 
in five counties under her reins, for Angus 
Royd had loved good horseflesh and spir- 
ited, working animals. Frances knew 
their worth before she had felt for ten 
minutes the quality of their response to 
her intelligent hands. 

And they knew, with the strange in- 
stinct of horses, the quality of their 
driver. Before she was well down the 
dirt road with them, she had established 
a thorough understanding with those two 
great animals, and they answered so well 
to her controlling hand that Bud, who 
shrieked warnings at her, as they swayed 
madly along the trail, was horrified at the 
narrow margin she gave for maneuvering 
team and wagon, until experience showed 
him her complete mastery. 

And the men, who had been uneasy 
in their places, regained their compo- 
sure and buttressed it with exuberant ad- 
miration, as they learned the splendid 
power she wielded. It was as though the 
lovely, boyish figure, which yet possessed 
the stately dignity of the woman she was, 
exercised a dominance over men and 
beasts which served to quiet all passion, 
save the high excitement of serving her 
with mad devotion. 
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Far down the trail, as they swept about 
the side of a rounded hill, was the flicker 
of lanterns. 

“Brake!” cried Frances into Bud’s ear, 
and iron shrieked on iron, as he strained 
at the lever at his side. With sheer 
strength, tempered with feeling, she arose 
in her seat and threw her weight upon the 
reins. Her feet braced on the running 
board, truant tendrils of hair streaming 
behind her, her body, clad in the neat- 
fitting habit of a horseman, bent back- 
ward with the straining tension of a 
beautifully modeled spring. The horses 
reared nobly back—back on their 


haunches. And she turned them out, to 
the accompanying cries of twenty deep- 
voiced males, as she missed by inches 
the hubs of another wagon which barred 
the road at the hill bottom. 

“All out!” 

It was the voice of a lean man who 
seemed to marshal the men who were 
grouped about the stationary wagon. The 
horses had been unhitched. The wagon 
had been drawn to the side of the read. 
A score of lanterns dimly lit the scene. 

“Where’s this?” asked Frances of Bud. 

“Bennett’s,” he said. ‘There’s a cabin 
back in the woods.” 

“We’re makin’ a fire line here,” cried 
the lean man hoarsely. “Take your 
horses, kid!” 

“Ts it the same as Quarterville Cor- 
ners?” pressed Frances, still holding Bud 
in the seat. 

“Don’t set there waitin’!” ordered the 


lean one. “Get your wagon out the 
road!” 
“No; Quarterville Corners is three 


miles farther on,” said Bud. 

“Hold those reins!” Frances leaped 
from her perch, so that she landed di- 
rectly under the nose of the tall, lean 
man. 

“What’s the matter, Martin?” she cried. 
“The fire line should be run three miles 
farther on!” 

Petterflame frowned sourly. 

“Don’t take no orders from kids!” he 
said. “Get the——” 
“Shut up, Mart! 

run!” yelled Bud. 

A twisted smile of peculiar deference 
came into Petterflame’s face. 


That’s Miss Med- 


“Oh, now I’m real sorry, Miss Med- 
run,” he said. “I thought you was some 
kid. We’re makin’ the fire line right 
here, ma’am.” 

“You’re not. I took it up with Con- 
roy’s foreman. He showed me a map. 
The fire line should run from Quarter- 
ville Corners, southeast!” Her voice was 
hard and sharp. It suggested a verbal 
scourge. ‘Why are you holding up these 
men?” 

Petterflame made peculiar gestures 
with his head. He seemed eager that she 
should draw away from the listening men 
who craned necks to hear them. 

“Just a minute, ma’am—just a min- 
ute!” he pleaded. 

Frowning, she followed him a step 
away from the road. 

“Tt’s all O. K., ma’am,” he murmured 
intensely. ‘Your dad’s got it all fixed. 
If we let these men through, they’ll sim- 
ply spoil things. The fire ain’t got rightly 
started, anyways.” 

She stared at him dumfounded, recall- 
ing the suspicion of Margaret Royd. 

“My father!” she exclaimed, as if Pet- 
terflame had struck her. Bud leaped 
from the wagon, and several men closed 
in. 

Then Frances was aware of the men 
who moved in the eerie light of the lan- 
terns. She turned upon them. 

“Get back to the wagons!” she cried. 
“Get those horses in! This man is try- 
ing to hold up the fire line!” 

The men moved uncertainly. 

“Every man to the wagons!” Her 
voice rang out with an irresistible com- 
mand. She was superbly their leader. 

“Like hell they will!” snapped Petter- 
flame. ‘‘The fire line’s here, and here 
you stay!” With an ax in his hand, he 
moved toward the horses. Obviously he 
intended to cut the traces. 

“Stop him!” cried Frances, and she 
leaped in front of him. “You lying 
dog!” she cried and, with the whip she 
still held in her hand, she cut him across 
the face. 

He cried out furiously and struck at 
her; and the knot of men, who would 
have leaped forward to obstruct him, was 
sundered by a horseman who plunged 
into their midst, hurled himself from his 
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mount, and, leaping forward, sent Pet- 
terflame, ax and all, hurtling across the 
road. The man picked himself up slowly, 
for he was dazed, and his mouth was 
bleeding from Royd’s blow. 

“What are you stopping for?” roared 
Royd. “Get into those wagons and ride 
like hell for the Quarterville Corners!” 

He oversaw the harnessing of the un- 
hitched team and saw the wagons filled. 

“You walk back to Climax, Mart!” he 
snapped to Petterflame. “I'll hear what 
you have to say in the morning.” 

He climbed to the seat, where Frances 
sat, reins in hand. Bud was at the 
horses’ heads. 

“Ym driving!” she warned, as Royd 
reached for the reins. 

“No, yowre not!” he said. But she 
held the reins firmly in her hands. 

“Tt is I who am in command now!” 
said a voice which had the sound of iron 
in it. It rang in her ear and caused her 
to turn upon Royd with a little, startled 
exclamation. 

“Give me those reins,” he said. Frances 
surrendered the reins to him. 

With a swirl of hoofs and the creak- 
ing protest of strained hickory the horses 
were away. It was not long before they 
smelled the tang of wood smoke in the 
air, and Conroy’s overworked men were 
greeting them on the fire line. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
A MISERABLE BLIND. 


ig was late in the morning after that 
alarm before Frances Medrun came 
down from her room at the Eagle House. 
John, who had been awaiting her, met 
her in the hallway. 

“Have you had breakfast?” he asked. 

She nodded. 

“Your mother sent it up.” 


He found himself somewhat abashed. 


by the transformation which she had per- 
formed. The disheveled, boyish figure of 
the night before had become the stately 
lady of the great house in Chicago. And 
for John Royd, the transformation was 
made the more disquieting in that she 
was preternaturally pale. 

There had been no time for further 
talk the night before. He had been si- 


lent during the mad drive to the corners, 
and there he had lost her. She had 
worked with Margaret Royd, preparing 
coffee and food for the fire fighters. She 
had returned with the older woman, after 
their efficient generalship of the mobiliza- 
tion had done its work in bringing the fire 
quickly under control. Now, when she 
entered the living room with Royd, it did 
not appear that she had slept. Indeed, 
so marked was the strain to which the 
events of the night had evidently sub- 
jected her that, she observed languidly, 
mother and son treated her with the con- 
sideration of an invalid. John ushered 
her to an easy-chair. 

“Frances,” he said—‘‘Miss Medruh, 
I mean B 

“I prefer ‘Frances,’ ” she said quietly, 
and her face was serious. 

“YT want to know the truth about Pet- 
terflame,” he said. 

Inwardly she started, her heart sink- 
ing with the thought that he knew her 
father’s connection with the night’s alarm 
and linked her with it. 

“Don’t talk like a jury, John,” said 
his mother quietly. 

Frances was relieved. 
know. 

Royd frowned at his mother’s rebuke. 
He was conscious of his pedantry, and 
yet he felt gravely troubled by the scene 
he had interrupted the night before. He 
was resolved that Petterflame should be 
punished for his brutal attack which he 
had witnessed. 

“Y’ve got him in the kitchen,” he ex- 
plained. ‘“I questioned him, and he de- 
mands that I let you explain. Is that too 
much to ask?” 

She could not for a moment answer 
him. She felt cornered. 

“Yes,” she said at last. ‘“He’s a fool- 
ish laborer. The best thing you can do 
is drop it.” 

“You're mistaken,” he said. ‘Petter- 
flame is not stupid. I’m convinced that 
he was up to some deviltry last night, 
and I’m going to find out what it is. But 
you can help me.” His voice changed 
as he addressed her. “I want you to 
tell me what led up to his attack on 
you.” 

“He thought I was a man,” she said. 


He did not 
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“And he resented my claim to leader- 
ship.” 

“But why? He had no such claim!” 

“Fe thought he had.” She shrugged 
her shoulders. : 

He regarded her quietly. 

“T hope you will help me,” he said sim- 
ply. “Petterflame is not worth protect- 
ing. I can assure you of that.” 


HE arose and stood for a moment 

over at the window. Her heart was 
filled with an overpowering sense of fear. 
It was not for her father, or for her good 
repute. It was for herself. She feared 
the revelation of what part Petterflame 
had played because she divined the men- 
ace it portended to her happiness. She 
turned back to the room. 

“I wish you would drop this affair,” 
she said. “I want you to let Petterflame 
go. It was my fault. I irritated him.” 

Royd spoke in the hard, sharp tone 
which made him formidable. 

“I can’t drop it! For God’s sake, 
don’t ask me to!” he said. 

“Why not? It isn’t much to ask.” Her 
voice rose sharply. 

“The fire marshal believes that fire was 
incendiary!” he snapped. His face 
paled, as he revealed his suspicion. 

She turned from him to his mother, 
with a mute appeal. 

“Let me talk to him!” she cried out. 
“Bring Petterflame in here to me!” 

Royd left the room to return a mo- 
ment later with Petterflame, sheepish and 
wary, in his wake. 

“What do you want ma’am?” he asked, 
appearing superlatively thin, as he stood 
among the heavy, comfortable furniture 
of the room. 

Frances Medrun looked at him quietly, 
and with the same quiet she gazed from 
John Royd to his mother. She was at 
bay now, and she knew that there was 
a thing more precious than any advantage 
of business at stake. So she met it 
quietly, with the self-control she had for 
- great emergencies. Royd was relieved 
by her calm, but his mother feared it; 
and, because his mother was right, Fran- 
ces’ words, when she spoke, struck him 
like a cruelly unexpected blow. 

“Petterflame,” she said, “how much did 


my father pay you to set those woods 
alight?” 

“No! Oh, God! No!” uttered Royd, 
and he stood staring at her, with a singu- 
lar effect of being barred by some tan- 
gible barrier from rushing to her. 

With a gesture she begged him to be 
calm. 

“How much?” she demanded. 

Petterflame shot a defiant glance at 
Margaret Royd, who sat with unruffled 
brow and silenf¥y eyed the girl. 

“Not a cent!” he snarled. “Somebody 
else did the firing. All I had to do was 
to keep the men away. Who wouldn’t 
do that for two thousand dollars?” 

“Who paid you?” ‘ 

“A man named Fenton. Medrun paid 
him.” 

There was a silence in the room. 
Frances ended it with a sharp note of 
finality. 

“That’s all. You can go.” 

Petierflame stood dubiously before her. 

“Go!” cried Royd savagely. “Did'you 
hear her? You can go!” 

The lean man shuffled out. 

“Now,” cried Frances, “are you satis- 
fied?” 

She stood with a deathly pallor upon 
her face, staring at him. But he couldn’t 
speak. Isobel Ferris had been right; and 
the realization of that fact was too much 
for him. He stood, speechless and horri- 
fied, as he became aware of what had 
befallen him. Speechless, he stared back 
into her eyes, and, despite his lack of 
words, she read his thought. 

“T had nothing to do with it!” she 
cried out with sudden vehemence. Her 
cry rang out in the room with the sound 
of her despair and bitter anguish. “It 
was my father’s work—his alone. He 
has used me as a blind—as a miserable 
blind! I had nothing to do with it what- 
ever!” 

Still he was silent; and she, seeing the 
pain in his eyes, gave no heed to the 
like pain which rent her heart. When 
she spoke again, she spoke for him, seek- 
ing to alleviate his anguish. 

“You must believe me!” she cried. 
“You must! Iam telling you the truth.” 

And then he regained contro! of his 
voice and mind. He gazed at her heavily _ 
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for a moment before he spoke in a fiat, 
grave voice which seemed to have noth- 
ing of feeling in it. 

“You tell your father,” he said, “that 
it’s all off. His ten days are up on Mon- 
day; but he might as well retire now. He 
will never touch this power! Tell him 
that! While I am alive he will never 
touch it!” 

And then he turned away from her 
and left the room. She stared after him 
for a moment. Then she drew herself 
up and poised her lithe body with pride 
against the humiliation of this moment. 
But her pride did not last. She turned 
without a word and walked slowly to the 
chair, where Margaret Royd was seated. 
She parted her lips, as though to speak. 
But she did not speak; instead, she col- 
lapsed; suddenly and completely she col- 
lapsed to her knees at Margaret’s side 
and, burying her head in the older wom- 
an’s lap, she fell to weeping. 

Margaret placed her hand on the girl’s 
thick chestnut hair. 

“Don’t cry,” she murmured softly, as 
though this were the little girl she had 
never had. “Don’t waste your heart with 
crying. He will come back. I know it. 
He will come back again.” 

But Frances Medrun left Climax on 
the afternoon train, and she did not see 
John Royd before she went. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
INNER CONFLICT. 


WHEN John Royd returned to Chi- 

cago he went at once to the home 
of Desmond Conroy. It was early morn- 
ing and the pulp manufacturer came 
down in his dressing gown. They break- 
fasted together, while John told Conroy 
of Medrun’s attempt to burn him out. 

“T see how right you are,” he said bit- 
terly. “They are not to be trusted.” 

“They are not!” shouted Conroy. “Not 
any member of the tribe can be ieft in 
your wake.” 

He was aware that Royd flinched at 
that. Not physically, but beneath the 
skin. Then he knew that John was near 
to the end of his tether; he could hear 
the burden of it in the boy’s voice. 


“Be steady!” he reassured him. ‘He 


did not succeed, you say, and we still 
have the whip hand.” 

“But for how long?” Royd glared at 
him with the eyes of a man who is hunted. 
“He has too much power, and he’s too 
crooked. I told his—his—representative 
in the North that Medrun would never 
touch that power now. And, by Heaven, 
he won’t!—not while I live, he won’t! 
I’m through with them.” 

Conroy was amazed at the ungovern- 
able outburst of rage with which Royd 
delivered this ultimatum. The younger 
man leaned fiercely across the table, as 
he spoke, and his voice reverberated with 
the passionate indignation of his spirit. 

“Who, then, will you have do it?” 
challenged Conroy. 

“Dyrenforth. You were right when 
you urged me to take him up. I’ve been 
a fool. I thought that I turned him 
down for the sake of sticking with you. 
I did not. It was ”” Knowing what 
it was, this brought him to a pause. 

“The truth is that I believe—I know 
—that Dyrenforth will see me through 
and agree to give you your power into 
the bargain. I’m going to see him now.” 

Conroy pondered this. 

“You are quite right, Johnny,” he said. 
“Why could you not have seen this be- 
fore?” 

“Because I have been cheated out of 
clear vision!” said John with a great 
wealth of bitterness. And Conroy looked 
at him sharply, for the bitterness came 
from Royd’s heart. : 


Roe gave Dyrenforth time to open 
his mail. Then he walked in to 
give his ultimatum here. A cold lady of 
uncertain years came into the anteroom, 
where he waited to see Dyrenforth’s sec- 
retary. 

“T want to see Miss Ferris,” he said. 

“She is not here any more. I am Mr. 
Dyrenforth’s secretary.” 

Royd looked at her curiously. 

“How long has Miss Ferris been 
gone?” he asked. 

“Since yesterday.” 

There seemed nothing more to say re- 
garding that. 

“Please give my card to Mr. Dyren- 
forth,” he said. And ten minutes later 
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he faced the suave president of the New- 
ton Tarboy Company in Mr. Dyren- 
forth’s office. 

“T came to say that I have terminated 
my negotiations with the Medrun firm,” 
said Royd directly. ‘“My power is in 
the open market.” 

Dyrenforth played with a bronze paper 
weight, which was one of many objects 
of art about his office. 

“T’m sorry to hear that,” he said. 

“Not if you are of the same opinion 
as you were a week ago,” said John 
firmly. ‘You haven’t discovered a new 
process for making carbide without elec- 
tricity, have you?” 

Dyrenforth smiled genially. 

“No,” he said. Then very frankly: 
“Tell me why you-have changed your 
mind,” he asked. 

“You reminded me so often of the 
advantage of the backing of the actual 
consumer as against the backing of pro- 
fessional capital that I have become con- 
vinced.” 

“And have you broken with Medrun?” 

John reviewed in a fleeting moment, 
all that he had dreamed of: The wide 
distribution he had laboriously planned 
for his white coal; the splendid service 
of building and creating he would have 
had it do, and the work he had put into 
it; the city it was to have reared, and 
the long transmission lines which were 
to have carried its mighty power many 
miles. Dreams, and, in the ultimate, 
dust! Now he was bargaining to sell out 
to a single man—to harness his magnifi- 
cent machine to the work of an industrial 
hack. The muscles about his lips were 
drawn into tight, haggard lines. 

“Yes!” he cried emphatically. 

Dyrenforth regarded him with curi- 


osity. 
“T am going to give you some advice, 
now. ” he began. 


But Royd cut him short. 

“T have no time for advice, Mr. Dyren- 
forth!” he cried. “I must act quickly. 
I have come here to offer the terms which 
you have offered me. I want only to 
make an insignificant change in one con- 
dition.” 

He spoke with great eagerness, for he 
had sensed something in the other’s bear- 
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ing which suggested the intolerable 
thought that Dyrenforth was about to 
withdraw that offer. 

“Otherwise, it is as you suggested,” 
urged Royd. “You build the plant, and 
the power is yours. There is only one 
man who must be protected. What do 
you say to that?” 

“What I would have said if you had 
listened to my advice,” said Dyrenforth 
coldly. “I was about to advise you to 
go back to Medrun. Make what terms 
you can with him. I have no use for the 
proposition now.” 

Royd called upon all the self-control 
he had to buttress him against that stun- 
ning blow. Yet it was not enough. His © 
protest burst from his lips in a cry which 
had the sound of mortality in it. It 
was as if he had been dealt a mortal 
wound. 

“Oh!” he cried. ‘“He’s tampered with 
youl” 

He leaped from his seat, and for a 
moment Dyrenforth had the uncomfort- 
able suspicion that the man was about 
to leap at his throat. 

“Careful!” he cried gutturally, and 
started up in his chair. He sank back 
again, as John laughed in his face con- 
temptuously. 

“Medrun is infallible when choosing 
tools!” he sneered. “It’s a strange thing 
how many little men there are for his 
using.” 

Dyrenforth raised his lips and brows 
in a grimace which was at once a sneer 
and a smile. 

“You are young,” he remarked cyn- 
ically. “You will be working for him 
yourself, some day. Men do it all over 
the world.” 

“You are wrong, Mr. Dyrenforth.” 
Royd’s voice clanged with a hard, dry 
resonance. “TI shall never work for Med- 
run, save on my own terms. He can 
never buy me, for I’m too nearly his own 
kind. If he’d been straight, he’d have 
had me. If he’d been clean, he could. 
have controlled me. But the man is 
crooked, and a strong, straight man will 
never be the tool of a strong, crooked 
man. One will be the victor, and be- 
tween myself and Medrun it will always 
be me. I will get the better of him, Dy- 
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renforth, because I am ready to starve 
before I give in.” 

Dyrenforth walked to the door and 
significantly threw it open. 

“T must go on with my correspond- 
ence,” he said. “As far as your resolu- 
tion to starve is concerned, I am afraid 
that Medrun may soon give you the op- 
portunity of doing it.” 

“Tt should afford him some pleasure to 
find a man who can,” said John. 

He had the advantage of leaving an 
excessively uneasy man behind him when 
he left Dyrenforth’s office; but that was 
at the cost of carrying forth for himself, 
‘a mind which was stunned by the catas- 
trophe of Dyrenforth’s disaffection. Con- 
roy could not see the thing through; 
Dyrenforth was hand in glove with Med- 
run; Conroy’s backing could support him 
only a little longer; and then what? 
Medrun’s claws would take their hold. 
His only chance, it appeared, was to find 
capital from some new source; and he 
knew the long and weary waiting which 
stood between him and that solution of 
his problem. It was hardly probable that 
he could do it before Medrun had his 
clutches on the power for which he had 
made this Herculean fight in vain. 

There was no coherent question in his 
mind, as he strode the heated streets, but 
a single, subconscious query pounded 
terribly behind his brows. What can I 
do? What hope have I left? 

Ah, God! Why do I love her so? 

And a hurrying stranger yanked him 
back, as he blindly stepped off the curb 
into the path of a taxicab. Confused, he 
stood, transfixed upon the sidewalk. He 
stared straight before him, his thought 
suspended, and his heart as heavy as a 
stone. He found himself staring at the 
front page of a newspaper. 

“Forest Fires in the North,” ran the 
headline. 

A great rage flared up in him, as he 
recalled Medrun’s desperate attempt to 
ruin him. The man would stop at noth- 
ing. A terrible enemy, old Medrun. 
Royd could understand why men bowed 
so quickly to his will. He would break 
them to it; tear down the works of their 
lives; burn up their houses over their 
heads. He dared to tread where other 
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men stopped short. He risked a jail sen- 
tence as easily as another risked a for- 
tune. Arson 

Royd suddenly started into life, as 
though galvanized. Arson! Sabotage! 
Terrorism! Royd smiled... It was not 
the old smile with which, from time to 
time, he had faced the obstacles which 
met him. It was a smile that seemed to 
harden his face, as though, knowing noth- 
ing in the world worthy of his mirth, he 
smiled at what bitter satisfaction could 
be derived from a dark and private pas- 
sion. Vengeance, for instance. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
“T1’s BLUDGEONING!” 


N the morning following the abrupt 

and unconventional marriage of Mr. 
Harry Medrun and “a college chum of 
his sister, Miss Frances Medrun,” as the 
newspapers blithely described Miss Iso- 
bel Ferris, T. Anthony Medrun strode 
into his office, high-hearted and “loaded 
for bear.” 

The unexpected marriage of his son 
had not greatly disconcerted him, for he 
infinitely preferred Isobel Ferris as his 
son’s wife to Isobel Ferris as another 
man’s private secretary. Her. loss would 
place Dyrenforth at a disadvantage. 

Creadick had the morning papers ready 
for him when he arrived, and T. Anthony 
read the carefully marked passages with 
grim pleasure. All of them dealt with 
forest fires in Minnesota. 

The fire has been burning for more 
than two days in the Eagle River district, 
according to one inspired article. Con- 
siderable property damage had been 
caused. The Northern Pulp & Paper 
Company of Chicago was said to have 
lost heavily by the fire, for it owned many 
acres of timber in the burning area. 
That, reflected’ T. Anthony, was very 
neat. He read one after another of the 
reports. All had been sent out from Cli- 
max by Fenton, as had been prearranged, 
and the papers had published them elab- 
orately or in brief paragraphs, according 
to T. Anthony’s influence. 

“That’s good stuff, Creadick,” admitted 
Medrun. And Creadick beamed under 
the first praise he had received since he 
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took the job. Then Medrun plunged 
into the correspondence. 

At ten o’clock Frances entered his 
sanctum without announcing herself. 

“When did you get in?” asked her fa- 
ther sharply. “I thought you were in 
the North.” 

“T came in last night.” 

“Vou ought to have stayed up there 
until the fire was over,” he said, wor- 
ried. “They might think I had something 
to do with it.” 

“Why?” She was completely cool. 

“Royd’s capitalizing some of the tim- 
ber that’s been destroyed.” 

She saw the papers on his desk and the 
marked articles. She forbore to tell him 
they were lies—that his use of fire had 
proved abortive. 

“I heard you were having a meeting,” 
she said coldly, “so I came in.” 

“Just some financial details,” he said. 
“We didn’t need you. How’d you get on 
with Royd’s mother?” 

“Very well. He came up there him- 
self.” 

She enjoyed his start of surprise and 
consternation. 

“What did he have to say about the 
fire?” 

“He was too busy trying to fight it to 
say much. That first night was a stren- 
uous one.” 

“Why, strenuous? I thought they 
were fairly used to ’em.” 

She bridled at his callous tone. 

“It means their lives and fortunes, 
that’s all. Those people live on a tinder 
pile which waits only for the match. 
How. you can say: ” She controlled 
herself abruptly. She must not give her- 
self away; she was too experienced a 
tactician to do that. She must play in 
with this extraordinary old man who was 
her father until she learned how the land 
la 


y. 
“T’ll be in at the meeting,” she said, 
rising suddenly. ‘Eleven o’clock?” 

He nodded, and she left him to plunge 
once more into his tireless scheming. 


HE felt at that time a virulent and 
passionate hatred for the self-cen- 
tered old warrior. Not understanding 
the mainspring of his wiles any more than 
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he could understand the power he had 
invoked when he called upon her to win 
Royd over, she saw only the ruin he had 
wrought. She remembered her own part 
in the ensnaring of Royd’s white coal, 
only with an unbelieving regret. In the 
light of the love she bore John Royd, it 
did not seem possible to her that she had 
voluntarily played so guilefully against 
him. She had for the past, indeed, 
scarcely more than a memory of that 
scene in Margaret Royd’s sitting room. 
Past life seemed to go no farther back; 
at least, beyond that, everything was ob- 
scured in the amorphous figures of a re- 
mote and irreclaimable antiquity. She 
only knew that she had lost him; that her 
father, with outrageous violence, had torn 
him away from her. And for that reason 
she nursed against her father a hatred 
which sickened her. 

Yet, when she entered the board room 
where the partners sat, she seemed clad 
in all the cool assurance they were ac- 
customed to find in her. 

Tyler was speaking when she entered, 
and he stopped courteously, while they 
greeted her, until she was seated, grac- 
ing the board with a high stateliness. 
Tyler continued monotonously. He was 
engaged in the exposition of some routine 
matter of Stock Exchange procedure, and 
he liked to hear himself talk. She lis- 
tened to his voice without hearing his 
words. The only words she heard were 
from her own mind: “Stand fast!” They 
reiterated themselves ceaselessly. “You 
must stand fast.” 

Other routine matters were brought up 
and disposed of. Then T. Anthony sailed 
into action. 

“We will have to move on the Royd 
water-power affair,” he said clearly. ‘‘It’s 
time we closed it.” 

He twinkled upon them all for a mo- 
ment, filling the room with the dynamic 
forces of his personality. 

“Vou all know how we stand,” he con- 
tinued, “and I just want your approval of 
the next move we are taking. It will need 
a mobilization of cash.” 

Banton took advantage of the pause. 

“Yowre not going to buy——” he 
began. 

“No!” snapped T. Anthony cheerily. 
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“We won’t need to. When we discovered 
that Royd had the support of Conroy, I 
checked up on Conroy’s resources. I 
found that at this time of the year he 
needs every cent he can get, and he’s in 
no position to stand a loss. Outside of 
him, Royd’s only hope was Dyrenforth, 
and the young fool turned Dyrenforth 
down when he offered to see him through, 
because of some fiddling arrangement 
he’d made with Conroy. He didn’t have 
the nerve to sell Conroy out.” He beamed 
his contempt of this pussillanimity upon 
all of them. Frances held her teeth 
tightly clenched. She could wait. 

“T got in touch with Dyrenforth,” said 
T. Anthony, “and he’s with us. It only 
remains for us to close down on Con- 
roy’s credit to leave Royd high and dry. 
As it happens, luck is with us, for Conroy 
has gained an asset of considerable value 
in the acquisition of millions of feet of 
pulp wood on the Royd properties. That 
would have made it difficult to under- 
mine his standing at the banks.” He 
paused a moment, while he separated 
some papers from the pile on the table 
before him. “But look!” he remarked 
triumphantly. And he scattered before 
their noses clippings from newspapers 
neatly clipped together. ‘He’s been 
burned out,” he snapped. 

They sat silent, while they reviewed 
the clippings. Frances hardly looked at 
them. 

“Supposing this paper lies?” she said 
clearly. 


ER voice was the cold voice of busi- 

ness discussion, but there was in 
it a hint of the acid which burned her 
spirit, for her father shot an angry look 
at her which was not free from bewilder- 
ment. 

“Tt doesn’t!” he retorted. ‘Even if it 
did, the effect would be the same. We 
are aiming only to undermine Conroy’s 
credit, and, even if this report was false, 
I believe we could do it before Conroy 
could prove the facts of his denial.” 

“What do you want us to do?” queried 
Tyler. 

“Give me money enough to swing the 
banks!” ‘ 

“Howe” asked Banton. 
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“Conroy’s chief bankers are the Illinois 
& Eastern, and the LaSalle Trust. All 
the rest we can handle easily. Now I 
have arranged with’ Dyrenforth to pool 
ten million dollars between us. Mere- 
dyth, of the Illinois & Eastern will 
drop Conroy’s line like a shot, for a de- 
posit half the size of that; and we'll offer 
him the use of seven million dollars. The 
LaSalle crowd will take any orders I give 
’em, if I attach a three-million-dollar 
loan.” 

“How much does Dyrenforth put in, 
and why?” asked Frances. 

“Three million; and he gets an option 
on the power. We can probably modify 
that later.” 

“Well, I don’t see any objection to 
that,” deliberated Tyler. He didn’t care 
to obey T. Anthony’s orders too eagerly. 

“T do!” Frances Medrun gazed straight 
into her father’s face and voiced her pro- 
test with indomitable resolution. 

“What’s the matter?” Medrun glared 
at her, completely bewildered. 

“Tt isn’t business!” she cried. 
bludgeoning!” 

A familiar hardness crept into Med- 
run’s voice; a familiar glitter appeared in 
his eyes. 

“That all you got to say?” he snapped. 
“Banton, we want your decision, too.” 
In this manner he passed over her com- 
pletely. 

“If this money pool is passed over my 
objection,” said Frances, “‘I shall sue the 
firm as a dissatisfied partner.” Even T. 
Anthony was not impervious to the acid- 
like cutting quality of her voice. It rang 
with the glittering clash of falling icicles 
in the heavy board room. There was a 
galvanizing challenge in it. 

Banton eyed her doubtfully, but hesi- 
tated not a moment to make his deci- 
sion. 

“TJ shall withhold my vote until we’ve 
heard what Miss Medrun has to say,” he 
declared heavily. 

_ “Nothing!” rang the voice of Frances 
Medrun. “There is nothing for an hon- 
est man to say after what T. Anthony 
has said. His proposition is untenable. 
That is my only objection.” - 

T. Anthony’s eyes bulged dangerously. 
His face had taken a ruddy hue which 
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verged on purple, as the blood suffused 
his head. There was concentrated fury 
in his eyes, as he controlled it with 
clenched teeth. 

“I should like you to excuse me, gen- 
tlemen,” he said thickly, “while I talk 
this matter over with Miss Medrun in the 
anteroom.” : 

Her face was strikingly a contrast to 
his own in the icy dignity it bore. 

“I have nothing to say,” she declared, 
“which cannot be said here.” 

. Her father arose and towered over 
er. 

“Come outside!” He pressed the 
words upon her with a furious effort at 
power. 

“It is only in the publicity of open 
court,” she flung back at him, “that this 
thing cannot be discussed.” 

He might have given in then, for his 
battle was only for the pursuit of a ruth- 
less and indomitable purpose. But he 
was not able to divine that she possessed 
the advantage of fighting for the protec- 
tion of the high vision of the man she 
loved. Still, he contended with her. 

“Do you know what you are doing?” 
he barked at her. ‘You are playing the 
traitor! You must be mad!” 

“T have nothing more to say,” she said 
with unquenchable firmness. “I refuse 
to let this motion pass. I think we had 
better adjourn.” 

Banton gazed at her intently, striving 
to read her motive in the cold ardor of 
her eyes. From them he received an in- 
spiration. 

“T move we adjourn,” he boomed and 
arose from his chair. 

T. Anthony poured upon his daughter 
the baleful fury of his gaze. 

“We'll take it up again to-morrow,” he 
said. 

“Before you go, Mr. Banton!” cried 
Frances hurriedly. She flung the whole 
force of her spirit upon them. “I think 
you ought to know, gentlemen—and you, 
father, most of all—that this report of 
the forest fires is made up of calculated 
lies. The fire which threatened Conroy’s 
timber in the Eagle River basin was 
started by paid incendiaries, and it was 
completely extinguished four hours after 
it began.” 
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With that she would have swept from 
the room, but her father quickly barred 
the way. 

“J want to talk with you!” he cried 
gutturally, 

She turned on him with a fury with 
which he could not cope. . 

“Not now!” she cried. “Not here! I 
leave this office as soon as it’s physically 
possible, and I shall never return again. 
If you must see me, see me for what I 
am. Not a decoy—not the tool for your 
lowest purposes. See me as your daugh- 
ter—in your home!” He knew better 
than to stop her; and she was gone. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
GREATER THAN WHITE COAL. 


ECAUSE Frances Medrun had known 

that her stay in her father’s offices 
that morning would be limited, she had 
instructed the man who drove her car to 
wait near the building, ready for her in- 
stant call. He waited, and when she 
emerged into the torrid street, he was at 
the curb almost immediately. She en- 
tered the tonneau. 

“Home!” she _ cried. “Quickly! 
Quickly!” But she gave no other evi- 
dence of her agitation. 

In the deep-seated tonneau, under the 
soothing influence of the big car’s smooth 
career, she sat alone and very still. Her 
eyes were intently fixed upon the plate- 
glass window in front of her, but she did 
not look through it. She was struggling 
against an emotion which impelled her 
to unthinkable outbursts. Only the im- 
passive glitter of the window calmed her. 
Regarding it, she could hold her mind 
in strained suspense and keep her nerves 
in check. She did not relax the fixity 
of her gaze until the tires struck the 
gravel drive, and the car stopped before 
her door. 

Leaving the car with the same, un- 
yielding tensity of control, she swept 
through the lower rooms of the house and 
upstairs. It was not until she entered the 
seclusion of her own room that she re- 
laxed, and there she abandoned herself to 


a fury of emotion. All her poise fell from 


her, and she gave herself to the contend- 
ing passions which moved her, as though 
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she might have flung herself into the fury 
of a storm, plunging, arms outstretched, 
to meet the elements. 

She had been duped! Sold! Her fa- 
ther had drawn her into his net, as she 
had drawn a hundred victims for him. 
She had built up an edifice of pride and 
called it life. She had overreached her- 
self and seen her pride stripped from her. 
She had duped herself. She had traded 
love for—for what? 

A wave of self-pity surged upon her. 
She then cast herself down upon her bed, 
but she did not weep. She caught her- 
self up, tore at her own weak impulse, 
as she would have torn with the curb at 
a vicious horse. Why should she weep? 
She had gone into this thing with open 
eyes. She had known the power she 
played with. To take power from him, 
she had invoked a greater power than his 
white coal held, and she had fallen vic- 
tim to it. 

She remembered Isobel Ferris. Once 
she had felt contempt for the romantic 
weakness of the girl. Yet that romanti- 
cism had been stronger than her sophistry. 
Its weakness had made it strong, whereas 
this power John Royd had brought to 
life in her heart was terribly cruel. It 
possessed her with a grip she could not 
loosen—ah, there it was!—a grip that 
she would not loosen if she could! 
wracked her, as the hurricane can wrack 
a splendid tree. It tore at her heart and 
tortured her mind with a violent confu- 
sion of emotions. And yet she would not 
give it up. She would never, never give 
it up. 

She would go away—take it away with 
her. Away—where she could be free of 
every memory of what had led to this. 
Yet the only refuge she could think of 
was the wooded refuge where she might 
know the companionship and solace of his 
mother’s presence. 

She remembered the light which had 
shone in the eyes of Margaret Royd when 
she had parted with her. And the mem- 
ory brought what self-pity could not 
bring—tears—a storm of weeping—a 
paroxysm of sobs which rocked her soul. 
For the light in the mother’s eyes had 
been a light of inexpressible pain and 
hope—for him! 


Love 
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RANCES was still in her room when 

T. Anthony came in, three hours 
after she had, and inquired for her. At 
his request Frances came down and en- 
tered the great living room, where her fa- 
ther paced restlessly, awaiting her. As 
she entered, he indicated a chair. She 
remained standing, straight, defiant, 
queenly. He stared at her. 

“‘What’s the matter?” he cried out sud- 
denly. His thin, tenor voice had an ef- 
fect of breeding, of dignity, which fitted 
that great room. 

“Everything in your life,” she said. 
Then she dropped her eyes wearily. “It 
is no use talking,” she murmured. 
“Words and words—they only tell of 
thoughts which change with every word 
we utter. Why should I reproach you?” 

“Why? That’s it. Why?” He tried 
to fathom this incomprehensible situa- 
tion, but could find no clew to her veiled 
emotion. ‘What have you got against 
me?” he cried, with unconscious pathos. 

She stared at him very intently with 
her wide, intelligent eyes. 

“Oh, there is nothing you have done 
that equals the wrong which I have done 
myself,” she said. ‘Harry was wise, and, 
because I am not a man, his wisdom led 
me to take the course it led him to avoid. 
I shouldn’t have let you take me as you 
did. Our lives should never have been 
linked together. We are different.” 

“For pity’s sake, stop talking like an 
oracle!” he cried harshly. “I want to 
know why you have turned against me?” 

“Not against you!” she cried. “Not 


you! It is against myself, as you have 
used me!” 
“Used you?” His voice was edged 


with disgust. “It was you who led me 
into this Royd affair!” 

She turned away from him wearily, but 
his voice pursued her. 

“Yes, led me into it! And who was it 
followed the poor devil up, when he was 
driven to meet his payments?” Then, 
suddenly recollecting himself, he abruptly 
abandoned the stridency of his tone. “For 
pity’s sake, Frank, let’s drop it. Come 
back to your desk, and we'll forget it!” 

She turned on him then with a clear 
and ringing indignation. 

“Do you think you can rule me like 
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that?” she cried, with a magnificent note 
in her voice. “Do you think you can 
alternately abuse and cajole me? Oh, 
your whole life has been the triumph 
of stupidity. Always you have used the 
bludgeon for your logic. Everything 
subtle, everything persuasive in your 
business you have done through me. And 
I have been your instrument, while I have 
thought myself your peer.” Her voice 
changed abruptly to a note which ap- 
pealed directly to his finer sense. “Isn’t 
that enough?” she asked him. “Is there 
anything more for me to say? Can’t you 
understand how we are opposed, from 
that?” 

“No!” he retorted brutally. ‘“There’s 
something else. Something’s got into you 
that’s turned all your senses against me. 
I want to know what it is.” 

“Very well!” she replied. “I will tell 
you. Your diagnosis is not completely 
wrong. Something has altered my atti- 
tude toward the methods you employ; 
but, to a far greater extent, it is some- 

ing ” She caught her breath, with 
a little click in her throat. “It is some- 
thing which has turned all my senses to 
another man. Do you remember what I 
had to say to your simile of Samson and 
Delilah?” 

“You mean I have humiliated you?” 

“Oh!” She laughed  tremulously. 
“Humiliated me! Oh, dear Heaven, yes. 
Yes, you have humiliated me!” She 
turned away from him, with the tremu- 
lous laugh still upon her lips. 

Alarmed, he strode over to her, seiz- 
ing her by the shoulders. 

“Tell me what it is!” he demanded. 

She drew a deep breath. 

“Samson and Delilah,” she said, with a 
despairing smile. “I warned you that 
you played with a power greater than all 
the white coal in the world. You played 
with the deepest of human passions, then, 
T. Anthony. I warned you of it. But I 
didn’t know that I was to be the vic- 
tim!” : 

He stared at her, unbelieving. 

“This Royd!” he shouted. ‘You mean 
to say that he has——” 

“Open your eyes!” she cried sharply. 
“Must you use the bludgeon always? 
Can’t you see? Can’t you feel?” 
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“You mean to say that you're iB 
He found himself embarrassed before the 
mention of an emotion he had never rec- 
ognized. “You are in love with him?” 

“T knew it when you played that last 
low trick with fire,” she said contemptu- 
ously. “As if it weren’t enough that he 
should show me a better way than yours, 
you showed me a baser cunning than I 
had thought a man could use.” 

He stood silent for a little while, work- 
ing his jaws. He was not vanquished yet. 
He was not chastened by her scorn. 

“All right!” he barked suddenly. 
“Royd will pay for this. He has bucked 
me long enough, and this is more than I 
will take from any man. Do you under- 
stand that? You can do what you like 
about it, Frank. You can run off and 
marry him to-morrow if you like; but, by 
Heaven, you'll marry a pauper. I’ve got 
him where I want him, and Ill smash 
him to a pulp before the week is out.” 

His voice and his body trembled with 
the vehemence of his rage. He twinkled 
upon her in a very exuberance of fiery 
determination. 

“You can have him,” he cried, “after 
I’m through with him!” 

He started back suddenly, as though he 
saw an apparition. She turned, follow- 
ing the fixed gaze of his eyes, and cried 
out her surprise. In the doorway stood 
John Royd. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
TRAPPED. 


|™ glad you’re at home, Mr. Medrun,” 
, said Royd, in the familiar voice which 
combined a self-confident ease with a 
gravity that purged it of offense. “I fol- 
lowed you from the office.” 

T. Anthony and his daughter gazed at 
the man in bewilderment. He seemed so 
thoroughly the young man they had first 
met in the woods that his presence had 
the extraordinary effect of almost caus- 
ing the past weeks to disappear. It was 
as though, in the heat of the present, they 
had been magically taken back to the be- 
ginning. Then Royd’s gaze fell on the 
girl, and a hard glint came into it. The 
spell was broken. 

“Dyrenforth tells me that I shall have 
to deal with you,” said Royd. 


WHITE COAL 


T. Anthony pounced on him with the 
fierce accent of savage satisfaction. 

“He’s right,” he snapped. “And I tell 
you frankly, Royd, that the gloves are 
off. You can come down to my office 
to-morrow morning and take the terms I 
offer you, or you can take the conse- 
quences.” 

“And what are the consequences?” 
Royd demanded. His voice rang in the 
room with a resonant sound of triumph, 
that filled Frances Medrun with a sudden 
emotion of high hope; but T. Anthony, 
obsessed with his own power, ignored it. 

“Ruin!” he snapped. “You can give us 
the property on our terms, or we'll take 
it away from you.” 

Royd turned to Frances with a ques- 
tion in his eyes. , 

“And will you help in the taking?” he 
asked. 

T. Anthony uttered an exclamation of 
disgust. 

“Don’t appeal to her!” he cried. ‘She 
is out of it!” 

“Qut of it?” Royd’s cry filled the room. 
“You are out of it?” he exclaimed, as 
he strode to where she stood. 

“No!” she said steadily. 
as long as you are in it. 
ing together now.” She turned on her 
father. “There is nothing you can do 
which will take that power away,” she 
told him. And it was not as though she 
defied him; she spoke as it were, thought- 
fully. She seemed merely to enunciate 
a truth. 

Royd advanced upon Medrun, with the 
same contemplative air of measured 
thought. 

“That let’s you out,” he said gravely. 
“Lord, what a farce it’s been! There 
was power in the hills which my father 
saw, and he gave that power to me. You 
thought you could turn it into a power 
for yourself, Medrun, but it was a wrong, 
perverted power you tried to use, and it 
has given all the power to me. I came 
here to make my own terms with you.” 

“It’s too late for that!” snarled Med- 
tun viciously. “It’s too late now!” 

“No;” said Royd, “not too late. You 
can meet my terms in the morning. But 
God knows it would be hard to force them 
on you now.” 


“T am in it 
We are fight- 
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“Are you crazy, too?” shouted Med- 
tun. “Force them on me! You pauper! 
What power have you got to force terms? 
If you think you can marry it——” 

“The power you have given me!” cried 
John. “You will take my terms, or you 
will go to the Atlanta penitentiary for 
any one of three counts which I have 
against you, on the evidence of the men 
you bribed to burn out Conroy’s pulp 
wood. And if you do choose to go to 
prison, you will face prosecution by the 
State when you come out.” 

“You fool!” screamed Medrun in- 
stantly. ‘“Do you think you can buy 
witnesses against me?” He was planning 
immediately to secure his defense, as he 
had secured the crime. 

“Tt’s too late for that!” warned Royd. 
I have the affidavits all on file. You're 
trapped, Medrun.” 

But Medrun never flinched. He did 
not know the meaning of panic; and, 
with the realization of Royd’s advantage, 
the anger which had shaken Medrun 
cooled magically. He thought swiftly 
for a moment, and then, turning away 
from Royd and Frances, walked deliber- 
ately to the windows. When he returned, 
he twinkled in the most genial manner 
possible, for he knew his power with a 
sure knowledge which would never in his 
life desert him. He knew it to the utter- 
most limitation of its most intricate de- 
tails. He could measure his power to the 
last extremity; and it was vast beyond 
the measuring of any other man. 

“Young man,” he.said, “we understand 
each other thoroughly. You come down 
to the office to-morrow afternoon at four 
o’clock, and we’ll be ready to enter con- 
tractual relations upon any terms you 
say.” 

CHAPTER XL. 
IN HIS ARMS. 


WHEN Medrun left the room, Royd 
turned immediately to the girl. 

“Your father has no confidence in my 
magnanimity,” he said. 

“T am glad of that,” she answered. 
She turned away from the table, where 
she was standing, and walked to the long 
window, which was tinted by the twi- 
light. 
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“Have you?” he asked and followed 
her to the window. 

She did not face him. She was think- 
ing of what his mother had said. 

“Oh! I was afraid you wouldn’t 
come,” she murmured. She pressed her 
hands over her eyes. She felt excessively 
weary. She was surfeited with deep emo- 
tion. 

“When you came in, I knew that I had 
been wrong to doubt her,” she added; and 
a strange fear lurked in her eyes. 

“Whom do you mean?” he asked. He 
took her hands away from her face and 
held them in his own, drawing her toward 
him. 

“Your mother said you would come 
back. I didn’t think you could.” She 
was very close to him now. Her head 
was bowed, so that her face was against 
his shoulder, and her hair was near his 
lips. “I am tired of struggling,” she 
sighed. 

He buried his face in her rich, soft 
tresses, as he passed his arms about her; 
and she was close to him. 

“Then you shall not struggle any 
longer,’ he murmured. His\ voice had 
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not been so deep before. “Not again. 
We shall have peace together. Ah, 
Frances! Ah, my love!—my dear!” She 
was weeping in his arms. 

He led her to the great Chesterfield 
which spanned the windows, facing them. 
She crumpled into the deep luxury of it 
and pressed a flimsy handkerchief to her 
lips with one hand. She stared at the 
dying daylight which filtered in through 
the windows. 

“There is nothing I have done to de- 
serve you,” she whispered, and with one 
hand she drew him down to sit beside 
her. “There isn’t one worthy thing.” Her 
hands fell to her lap with a gesture in- 
expressibly peaceful. “Can you under- 
stand me?” 

But he was on his knees at her side, 
and his head was bowed, as he grasped 
her two hands in his and kissed them 
again and again. 

“There is nothing to understand!” he 
cried. “There is only love between us, 
and we can’t understand that or question 
it! We can only know it as ours. We 
can only forget everything but that!” 

She did not struggle any more. 
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NOT A VANISHING RACE 


HE Assistant United States Indian Commissioner, Edgar B. Merritt, recently 
declared that the current notion about the vanishing Indian is a mistaken 


one. 


We are frequently told that the red man has degenerated into a shadow 


of his once picturesque glory; but the commissioner insists that the facts do 


not bear out either statement. 


The Indian is not only increasing in numbers, but he 


has more wealth, per capita, than any other race or tribe in the world. 
Mr. Merritt said that in 1900 there were 270,544 Indians in the United States, 
and to-day we have 349,876. The Indians are increasing at the rate of 1,500 a year 


—an increase which has been largely due to the educational and health work under- 
taken for the Indians by the government bureau. 


Thousands of Indians are being released from the jurisdiction of the depart- 


ment of the interior and granted complete freedom of action. 


The large number, 


however, dispose of their ‘lands and securitiés and depend on the department for 


their security. 


The latest reports show that the Indians own live stock and poultry to the 


approximate value of $30,000,000. 


Indian timber is valued at $120, 000,000. Their 


oil royalties last year yielded them $12,711,296. 


The Totem of Respectability 


By Captain Ralph R. Guthrie 
Author of “‘The Chandalar,’ ‘‘The Conqutstadorial Complex,’ Ete. 


The servant problem made its appearance in that little Alaskan town, 
when ‘“‘Dish-face Annie’ became a maid for one of the leading families. 
And when ‘“‘Walrus-mugged Pete’? was made to buttle for the rival 
family, the affair grew complicated—and ‘‘worser and worser, too.” 


HE arrest and trial of “Dish-face” 

' Annie had some of the classic fea- 

tures that distinguished the illegal 
and illogical proceedings that 
brought Marie Antoinette to the block. 

Annie, though only a kitchen queen, 
was a victim of envy, jealousy, and popu- 
lar unrest. She, too, knew what it was 
to be carried away to vile imprisonment 
in a tumbrel, fighting its way through a 
jeering throng. It happened, though, 
that her tumbrel was an express wagon, 
and the place of her imprisonment was 
the city lockup of Uklik, Alaska, which 
in no way affects the vital essence of the 
story. 

Here was a woman of humble avoca- 
tion, whose chief distinction and stock 
in trade was her deftness with a skillet 
and her innate and exterior unloveliness. 
Witness her, then, yanked into stellar 


altitudes as the town’s most popular 
woman, and then conspired against by the 
public servants of these United States, 
later to be violently arrested on insuffi- 
cient grounds and tried by a biased judge. 

Some eyewitness may arise to assert 
that this same judge was biased for, in- 
stead of against, Annie, and that he dis- 
charged her without prejudice. That may 
be. Eyewitnesses never see anything but 
surface facts and only a few of those. It 
is cause and effect that become of in- 
terest here. The cause goes back to the 
days when “Big Jim” Hard and “Little 
Sam” Todd, prospectors and for years 
bosom friends, fell out and started a 
cleavage among Uklik’s socially élite. Jim 
is called “big” and Sam “little” for rea- 
sons that would be recognized only by 
the Alaskan Eskimos, who gave them 
their titles on girth measurements. Hard 
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is thick-bodied, erect and muscular—one 
of those men who seem to make the best 
bosses. Todd, though aggressive enough 
for a miner, has not the physique usually 
associated with his calling. He is tall, 
thin and hollow-chested. 

Now let us take a look at Uklik. The 
village nestles in an elbow of the Yukon, 
surrounded by low, rolling country, on 
which birch grows sparsely, with roots 
flattened on frozen subsoil. In Uklik 
there are, besides a hundred moss-chinked 
cabins, three public establishments that 
give the place all the airs of a frontier 
metropolis. These are the Greek Cath- 
olic Church, built in the days when 
Alaska was part of the czar’s empire, a 
combination courthouse, post office and 
general store, and a jail. 

The jail is a flimsy, semibasement af- 
fair, under the residence of the United 
States deputy marshal. Its windows, 
grated only with barrel staves, look out 
upon the main street. Tourists who find 
their way to Uklik always look curiously 
at this structure and laugh. Neverthe- 
less, jail deliveries are unknown on the 
Yukon and are considered in very bad 
taste. 

There is no use in describing the church 
because it has nothing to do with the 
tale. The courthouse, post office and 
general store can easily be pictured with 
a few words. They are all jammed to- 
gether in the front room of the United 
States deputy commissioner’s long, red 
cabin. 

Hard is commissioner, and Todd is 
marshal, and the ambitious social life 
which bubbles up in Uklik, as soon as 
the September snow falls, centers around 
these two important government officials 
and their families, as naturally as the 
Yukon ripples around the sprawling gov- 
ernment pier, where the river boats tie 
up during the summer. 

Having introduced the corpus delicti. 
which is Dish-face Annie, the concern of 
this story is with the estrangement of 
Hard and Todd, which happened years 
ago. 

This happened, not at Uklik, though 
they were both residing there at the time, 
but at Olivato Ledge, six hundred miles 
north and west on the Seward Peninsula. 
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They had been boon companions for 

years. In ’98 they had mushed down 
from Nome, young, energetic and de- 
plorably unlearned in the tricks of pros- 
pecting, because they had come freshly 
from the building trades of Little Rock. 
They knew lump gold and dust when 
they saw them, but since everybody in 
those days was looking for “free” gold, 
their ignorance was no particular handi- 
cap. 
At Olivato they thought they saw signs 
and began to sluice. In the course of two 
years they had filled a few pokes and 
constructed a beautiful white-stone cot- 
tage, which was a nugget in itself. Two 
years later, the “pay” gave out. Both, 
being crafty and not too scrupulous, they 
“salted,” with a few nuggets, and sold 
out the diggings to a capitalist, a big- 
game hunter who happened along at the 
opportune moment. The capitalist gave 
them five thousand dollars in cash. With 
this they mushed over to the Yukon and 
settled down. 

Here they were still great friends. Jim 
married one of the government school- 
marms at Uklik, and Sam married the 
other—ambitious, well-brought-up girls 
who had seen better days—and the two 
families grew together because of the 
common interests and experiences of the 
sour-dough husbands. 


N after days, what always gave them 

their greatest pride was the manner 

in which they had got rid of their Olivato 
Ledge holdings. 

“You'll have to give it to me for think- 
ing of the nuggets,” Hard would say, 
chuckling in his whiskers. ‘They only 
cost forty dollars and made the old dump 
look like an El Dorado. That sucker 
grabbed at ’em like a trout swipes a 
salmon egg.” 

“It was mighty shrewd of you,” Little 
Sam would acquiesce with his one-sided 
grin. “But it wouldn’t have brought 
home no bacon if I hadn’t gone out and 
got the sucker and pretended to be show- 
ing him martin tracks, just about where 
you’d planted the pay.” 

“That’s right, and no argyment,” the 
other would return generously. “It war 
both of us did it. Shake, old pard! We 
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was two wise gazabos!” Their shaggy 
hands would meet in a firm grip of un- 
dying friendship and admiration, and 
their ruddy beards split in a guffaw that 
made the rafters ring. 

About this time, Mrs. Hard got social 
ambitions and organized a bridge club. 
Not to be outdone, but very amicably, 
Mrs. Todd followed with a series of home 
entertainments. 

Pushed into it bodily by his wife, Todd 
accepted the high-sounding title of United 
States deputy commissioner and was in- 
strumental in securing the appointment 
of his old chum as deputy marshal, where- 
upon the social status of the two wives 
‘became assured in the budding town. To 
the intense surprise of their husbands, 
although they ought to have expected it, 
they thereupon became active rivals and 
very cool friends. This continued for a 
time without causing an open break in 
the two households. There is a possi- 
bility that it might have kept on indefi- 
nitely, without the germs of discord get- 
ting into the veins of the men themselves. 

However, one evening, after a long ses- 
sion of “crowing” over the capitalist 
whom, they believed, they had duped, the 
idea dawned on these old sour doughs 
that it would be a fitting climax to their 
prosperity if they could mush back to 
the old diggings and review the results of 
another enthusiast’s folly. 

“Tl bet he’s got a gang working the 
diggin’s yet,” chuckled Todd. ‘Why, 
them there nuggets set that gink as crazy 
as a loon. The way he picked ’em up 
and looked at ’em, through them thick 
glasses of hisn, and squinted at all the 
rocks along the crick was a dead give- 
away of ignorance.” 

“Yes, sir!” snorted Sam. “I'll bet the 
whole valley looks like a passell of go- 
phers had been diggin’ with steam shovels. 
Say, Jim, wouldn’t it be great just to 
stand and guy them miners and tell ’em 
what’s what, if we durst? And then— 
our shanty! Gosh, all fishhooks! She'll 
be there when Gabriel blows his bassoon. 
They ain’t no better constructed house in 
the Territory.” 

“T’d sure like to see it,” mooned Jim. 

“Me, too!” 

So they mushed back six hundred miles, 
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and this was what they found: A huge 
quartz mill, with a smug-looking city 
foreman. The latter was loquacious. He 
said the “company” had a million-dollar 
property on the creek and was acquiring 
more every year. 

~ “Where has the house gone?” de- 
manded Todd gloomily. 

“We ground that up, along with all 
the ledges along the creek,” chuckled the 
foreman. “Say, the two boobs that built 
it used some of the best quartz in Alaska 
and didn’t know it. The boss swears he 
bought the whole claim for less than 
fifty thousand cash.” 

“Tl say it was less!” groaned Sam. 
“Come on, Jim! This place no longer 
is the home of a good laugh.” 


‘THE two old sour doughs spent a week 

on the trail, bemoaning the fortune 
they had missed, and then began to quar- 
rel. 

“Sam,” declared Hard, ‘“‘why did you 
have to let that city sharp in on our bo- 
nanza, after we had done gone and did 
so much work clearing the ground for a 
strike? We might have been millionaires 
to-day if you hadn’t.” 

“What d’ye mean—let him in?” bel- 
lowed Sam. “Why, you ornery old her- 
ring choker, didn’t you spend forty of 
our good dollars buying nuggets and then 
go and plant ’em? I just follered your 
lead, that’s all.” 

“T was just salting up to show we had 
a combination,” snapped Hard. “Fig- 
gered to get hooked up with a stampede 
and make a pile of dough. We’d have 
got a million if I had had my way. But, 
no! You insisted we sell out for five 
thousand. Hell’s fire! I can’t imagine 
why I ever paid any attention to you 
a-tall.” 

“You didn’t!” yelled his partner. “TI 
wanted we get ten thousand, and you 
cut the figger to five. We’d better cut 
this talk out, or else we'll get into an 
argument. I know who’s right, and that 
who ain’t you.” 

“And you laughed right along and said 
that feller was an easy mark, while I 
knowed he was a sharper, looking for 
something soft. I know what I know, 
dang it all!” 
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“And I know what I know, and we 
ain’t going to be such mushy friends no 
longer, you and me. I’ve always been 
fair and square and wouldn’t rook no- 
body. And I ain’t going to have nothing 
to do with rooks, neither.” 

“Nor me! We're quits from now on.” 

“Suits me. We'll do business together 
when we got to, ’ficially, but beyond that 
nothing stirring.” 

“That’s all right.” 

“T ain’t one to carry a grudge, but be- 
ing a crony to a dumb-bell ain’t going to 
keep my poke full of dust.” 

So the bad blood was out—a fact 
about which Uklik did not concern itself 
to any great extent. Men fall out that 
way in the lonely great spaces of Alaska’s 
hinterland. However, the rivalry between 
Mrs. Hard and Mrs. Todd became more 
intense, and soon the social life of the 
little town was split in twain under these 
two energetic leaders, who now could 
claim the moral and financial backing of 
their lords. When one got a new dress 
from the States, the other showed up 
with an ermine-trimmed coat. When 
Mrs. Hard, for instance, gave her mam- 
moth bridge tournament, with a land- 
otter neck piece for the grand prize, late 
in the fall of ’16, Mrs. Todd countered 
with a Christmas tree on which were hung 
gold nuggets worth from four to ten dol- 
lars, one for each of her guests. It was 
give and take between them, with no ap- 
preciable gain on either side, until one 
day the servant problem showed up in 
Uklik and practically tore the town asun- 
der with dissension. And into the tale 
plods this uncouth Indian woman, Dish- 
face Annie. 

Ordinarily they never have a servant 
problem in Alaska because they have no 
servants. The native women won’t do- 
mesticate as a rule, and whenever the ex- 
ception occurs, there is always some sour 
dough to marry them off in order to 
change diet. White women help each 
other, when need arises, and accept high 
wages therefor, but they call it accommo- 
dation, which, of course, it is. 

Dish-face Annie, however, was a do- 
mesticated Indian woman who had been 
reared and educated at a Sitka mission, 
and she was so ugly of visage that there 
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was little chance of any man, white or 
red, ever wanting her for a mate. She 
had migrated North as cook for a hunt- 
ing party, lost her billet, and became 
marooned in Uklik. 


T° the average native a general store 
is like a clubhouse. Annie went 
to Hard’s place to gaze on the bolts of 
colored cloth and purloin a handful of 
dried apples, and there met Mrs. Hard 
behind the counter. To the latter’s 
amazement, Annie confessed she could 
cook and wanted a chance. 

“Sure,” beamed the commissioner’s 
“T am about the 
only woman in town in a position to hire 
a maid. Have you any references?” 
Annie looked blank. 

“No, I’ve always been fired before I 
got any,” she admitted with the honest 
bluntness of her people. 

“Do you crink?” 

“Like a fish.” 

“Smoke in the kitchen?” 

CONT OR? 

“Are you one of those women who talk 
back to their mistress?” 

“Not me,” declared Annie stoutly. 
“When I get mad at the boss I go off 
and get a few drinks. Then I come back 
and wreck the whole place.” 

“You are not a very good servant 
then?” 

“No! Pretty poor.” 

“All right,” said Mrs. Hard, with the 
discomfiture of Mrs. Todd gleefully in 
mind, “Ill take you on.” 

But Annie turned out to be a very 
good servant, indeed. 

She could cook wonderfully with 
canned milk and eggs, months old; she 
could bake and broil and fry the meats 
and vegetables of the locality, and the 
vegetables of the subarctic are the most 
delicious under the heavens. She could 
wait on table and chore around for card 
parties; and, when dressed for indoors, 
with her mukluks cast aside, was not so 
very unattractive, at that. Mrs. Todd, 
when she heard of Mrs. Hard’s good for- 
tune, literally blew up with envy and 
indignation. In six months she lost 
nearly half her following through their 
curiosity to see the new servant at her 
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tasks. She informed her husband that 
something had to be done about it, but 
Sam couldn’t just figure out what. 
Neither could Mrs. Todd. So chance in- 
tervened and delivered into their custody 
the person of “Walrus-mugged Pete.” 

Walrus-mugged Pete was supposed to 
be of Russo-Indian extraction, and he got 
his name from the fact that Nature had 
equipped him with the features of that 
grotesque sea monster, including the 
round, questioning eyes. His long, blond 
mustache added the effect of tusks, for it 
hung well below his collar bone and 
curved in toward his chest. His forehead 
sloped sharply back inio his flat, always- 
on-the-job fur cap. He was supposed to 
be “not very bright,” and Annie hated 
him because whenever they met in public 
the bystanders laughed. You see, Annie’s 
face was concave, while Pete’s was de- 
cidedly convex. 

The two had often met before in their 
peregrinations, and Pete appeared to be 
profoundly attached to the Indian woman 
who disliked him so much. She seemed 
to prey on his mind. 

Where he originated, is hard to say, 
but every summer, for years, he had been 
showing up with the salmon run, first at 
Ketchikan, then at Valdez, and last of 
all at Bristol Bay. His job was that of 
herring choker, during the herring sea- 
son. This entails seizing the fish about 
the neck with one hand, while disem- 
boweling it with the other. When fall 
came, sifting her white pack on the moun- 
tains, Pete’s thoughts turned lightly to 
love, like a caribou. He was up and 
away to find Annie. In this he seemed 
to be guided by some unerring instinct, 
for, no matter where she happened to 
be, he went there, and Annie promptly 
lodged complaint against him for annoy- 
ing her and sent him to jail. 

This happened at Uklik. Soon after 
Annie arrived Pete came. The woman 
went to Todd. When the case came be- 
fore him for trial, Commissioner Hard 
gave his servant’s unwelcomed admirer 
a term of nine months in jail, thus, Solo- 
monlike, pleasing everybody. Hard was 
happy because Annie had declared that if 
Pete were allowed to roam at large, she 
would pack up and leave Uklik flat on its 
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tundra. Todd got a “kick” out of hav- 
ing a prisoner he could trust to cut his 
wood and run his errands, while Pete 
was overjoyed. There is no such thing 
as a jail confining anybody on the Yu- 
kon. Prisoners remain only because they 
are snowed in and are getting a good bed 
and three square meals. 


PETE fixed himself up for comfort, pur- 

chased a small rifle and had target 
practice every afternoon out of the win- 
dow, unless he was out baiting Todd’s 
fox traps. 

One day Mrs. Todd said: 

“Sam, how about you and me having 
a butler?” 

“Yes, how about it?” demanded Sam, 
“Don’t see no chance, nohow, little one. 
If one came to town, Hard would grab 
him before he could wade ashore.” 

“How about Pete?” 

“Pete! What about him?” 

“He’d make a good butler—very docile 
and tractable and all that. It is really 
more tony to have a butler than it is to 
have a maid.” 

“J dunno! Mebbe. He might not 
stand for it, you know. If Pete got mad, 
he might not come back next winter, and 
then we wouldn’t have no prisoner.” 

“Tell him it’s more respectable, and 
we will put a uniform on him, like the 
stewards have on the river boats.” 

“Gosh! That would fetch him! He'll 
think he can make a hit with the Indian 
woman, and if Hard objects, I'll pinch 
Annie the next timé she goes on one of 
her bats.” 

Pete didn’t object, but was overjoyed, 
and so it was ordered, done, and approved 
by all of the Todd faction, and the two 
rival social leaders were running neck and 
neck again. The prisoner, now known 
alternately as “Trusty” and “Butler,” 
liked his new trappings immensely. Mrs. 
Todd’s prestige was fully restored. It 
was Mrs. Hard’s turn now to feel the 
bitter pangs of a blighted victory, be- 
cause every woman in Uklik was aware 
that a butler meant more to a well-ap- 
pointed hostess than a maid. The com- 
missioner himself thought it was time to 
act and paid an official call at the office 
of his deputy marshal. 
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“Sam, this thing thas gone too far 
a’ready, so it’s time for it to stop,” he 
declared sullenly, elevating his moccasins 
to the top of Todd’s handmade desk. 

“What has, Jim?” inquired Sam inno- 
cently, with a twinkle in his eye. 

“This here butler business. You ain’t 
got no right to call a trusty, what is only 
a prisoner on good behavior, a butler, like 
you and your wife have been a-doin’. 
It’s against all reason.” 

“How you goin’ to stop it?” 

“T think I'll release Pete so as to watch 
him better. He almost shot my hat off 
my head with his durned twenty-two- 
caliber rifle yesterday afternoon. I think 
that’s cause to get him out of your cus- 
tody.” 

“Oh, you do, eh? How about Dish- 
face Annie? If Pete gets out, he ain’t 
goin’ nowhere, for the trail’s closed by 
the drifts, and he couldn’t afford a dog 
team, nohow. So he’ll just stick around 
and pester your cook.” 

“She ain’t a cook. My wife says she’s 
a maid, and that goes.” 

“Well, maid, then! I ain’t argying. I 
don’t give a damn what she is—she’s go- 
ing to quit when Pete gets out and goes 
back to peeking at her making dough- 
nuts.” 

“That may be so, but I’m judge here, 
and I’m going to take action according 
to my rights. Send for Pete! I’m going 
into session here and now.” 

“What you going to do—pardon him, 


yourself?” 
“Naw! Dm going to put something 
up to him. If he says ‘Yes,’ I win; if 


he says ‘No,’ then I’m going to let the 
matter drop. Ill tell you right now I 
ain’t got no idea how the thing’s going 
to pan out if he takes his liberty, but 
I’ve got to do something, or”—his eyes 
dropped in an ashamed scrutiny of his 
reeking moccasins, marking pools on the 
marsha!’s desk—‘‘my wife says she won’t 
let me come home.” 

“TY see,” said Sam. “Gosh! Don’t I? 
My woman’s the same way. If I lose 
Pete, she’ll just about slam the door in 
my face. Well, you’re the judge.” 

“Pete!” Sam shouted toward the base- 
ment. “Oh, Pete! Come on up here for 
court. Lock the door aiter you, so’s the 
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snow won’t drift in, and bring me the 
keys, in case you don’t get to go back.” 


‘THERE was a banging of doors below, 
and at last, Pete, scrumptious in his 

steward’s uniform, but looking restive 

and suspicious, stamped into the room. 

“Hello, judge!” he greeted. “Ve ain’t 
goin’ to turn me out, are ye? Ye know 
ye promised me it would be jail for all 
winter.” 

“Shut up, Pete. That wasn’t a prom- 
ise, it was a sentence. What I want to 
know is, do you want me to let you off, 
me to be responsible for your actions 
and everything?” 

A crafty, bargaining look came into the 
prisoner’s eyes. 

“Where do I sleep?” he countered. 

“You can sleep over in my cellar.” 

“Where do I eat?” 

“You can eat in the kitchen, mebbe, 
but youw’re not to bother Annie.” 

“Better talk it over with me before you 
answer,” advised Sam, noticing a strange, 
moony look on Pete’s face. But the pris- 
oner could hear only one thing, and that 
was the sizzling of Annie’s hot cakes and 
doughnuts in fresh bear fat on a coal 
range. 

“Judge,” he gurgled, “I’m yourn. I'll 
be over at your place to-night.” He 
turned to lumber back to his basement 
abode when the stern voice of the marshal 
called to him: 

“Take off that there uniform and get 
into your own clothes. The duds are 
mine—see?”’ 

“No use gettin’ out of jail ‘less I have 
my good clothes,” remonstrated Pete. 

“Take ’em off!” 

“Judge?” 

“Better do as the marshal says,” ad- 
vised Big Jim. ‘You may want to come 
back some time.” 

“Annie will fire me out,” mumbled the 
trusty. Then, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion: “So she will!” 

The logic of Pete’s contention was 
driven home to everybody concerned the 
next afternoon, when Dish-face Annie 
made formal complaint before the United 
States commissioner against one Walrus- 
mugged Pete, for spying on her in her 
kitchen. When Hard informed her, with 
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a most unctuous manner, that Pete was 
permanently out of jail and would be 
only a lodger in the Hard basement, along 
with the “root vegetables,” Annie gave 
him a bitter look and walked out. Some- 
where in the prohibition Territory of 
Alaska there must have been a bootlegger, 
for in exactly one hour she was back 
with a sizable jag. Just ten minutes later 
Hard called the marshal over the tele- 
phone. 

“For Mike’s sake, Sam,” he yelled into 
the transmitter, “let’s bury our differ- 
ences. Come over here and get this wild 
woman what’s throwing chunks of wood 
through my windows.” 

“Want me to take Pete, too?” inquired 
Sam hopefully. 

“No! J'll keep Pete here. 
have Annie for a gift.” 

“He ain’t much on the buttle, is Pete; 
while Annie is a good cook. Yes, I’ll take 
her,” assured Todd. ‘Wait until I call 
the express wagon.” 

The town dray and Todd arrived at 
the scene of the uprising simultaneously 
and in time to witness the wreck of the 
Hard’s front window. 

Little Sam essayed to close in on the 
Indian woman, and was_ promptly 
slapped, slugged, mauled and hauled 
around in a vicious circle by the coat 
collar. He bawled loudly for help, and 
the whole village turned out as to a fire. 
Hitherto the good people had been watch- 
ing Annie’s onslaughts from behind their 
storm windows. 

It took more than the first handful of 
sour doughs to overcome the simple soul, 
whose gentle ways had warmed the hearts 
of Uklik’s Five Hundred to the hospital- 
ity of the Hard ménage. 

After the repulse of the first wave of 
attack, new storming parties formed. 
The whole town eventually became em- 
broiled. Annie was overthrown, her 
hands tied and herself bundled into the 
express wagon. In this manner she was 
taken to the jail and strapped to the bed. 
Uklik citizens then went sulkily home to 
lick their wounds. 

The question of what to do with Annie 
was paramount at the trial. The com- 
missioner’s first views on the matter were 
later complicated by the outspoken and 
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uncompromising declaration of Mrs. Hard 
that she wanted Annie back in her kitchen 
for a forthcoming bridge tournament. 
Hard himself was inclined to forgive the 
broken plate glass and let bygones be 
bygones. However, Todd and half the 
men of Uklik who had been kicked, 
clawed or bitten in the struggle, were out 
for summary justice. Although the trial 
opened formally, it soon drifted into a 
general discussion. 

“What I want to find out,” declared 
the commissioner testily, pulling at his 
whiskers, is: “Who sold this woman the 
liquor?” 


“THERE was an uneasy shuffle among 

the fifty male witnesses. Every 
one looked at Moses Killrap, who oper- 
ated the Uklik Soft Drink Parlor and 
was reputed to be the town’s worst man 
in a scrap. Moses stepped forward. 

“Tf there’s goin’ to be any insinuations 
about liquor,” he informed the court, “I 
wants to state that when Nick Slappey 
died on Lynx Hole Creek five years ago, 
we all got tergether and bought him a 
coffin from Jedge Hard’s store. The day 
of the burying it was snowin’ blazes and 
none of us went out with the body. And 
the next day the coffin was back in Jedge 
Hard’s store winder, full of white beans. 
It has been sold twicet since, by my own 
count.” 

“Shut up!” rasped the commissioner. 
“This ain’t no lying match. The other 
coffins were out of stock.” 

“Them’s truthful words I just uttered, 
gentlemen,” insisted Moses and sat down, 
after casting a challenging look around 
the room. 

Todd got to his feet. 

“We're not argying the p’int,” he de- 
clared, “and none of what’s been said is 
legal. Judge,” he queried, “what was 
that charge I filed against Annie?” 

“You charged her with being drunk and 
disorderly, and, at the request of my 
wife, who received the most damages, I 
have struck out the word ‘disorderly,’ 
leaving it read ‘drunk and——’” 

“Drunk  a@nd’—what?” demanded 
Sam. 

“Tl leave that to you. If I remember 
the law, you never make a charge of just 
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‘drunk.’ It’s always ‘drunk and’ some- 
thing—like ‘disturbin’ the peace.’ But 
my wife says it can’t be that, because 
Annie gave her fair warning when she 
contracted up. It was my wife’s right 
to make such agreement, as the high con- 
tracting party,” he concluded loftily. 

Sam turned toward the expectant faces 
of the multitude. 

“What do you say, boys, to making it 
‘drunk and raising hell?’ ” he asked them. 
The court rapped for order. 

“Address your remarks to me, Sam,” 
he warned. “Besides, them words don’t 
look well on the record. They ain’t dig- 
nified.” 

“Drunk and still more drunk,” sug- 
gested the marshal, in disgust. 

“That’s technical,” decreed the court, 
“but I reckon it covers the law. But 
when that is proved,” he persisted glar- 
ing at Killrap, “this being a prohibition 
country, we must find out and ascertain 
who furnished the liquor.” 

“The lady wasn’t drunk, and I dare 
any son of a sea cook here to say she 
war!” thundered Moses. 

“Sam, do you say the defendant was 
drunk?” asked his honor. 

“No,” replied Sam, very red of coun- 
tenance. “I didn’t have time to look; 
but there were others who thought she 
was.” 

“T’d like ’em to stand up.” 

No one stood but Moses, and it was 
obvious he was only interested in count- 
ing noses. 

“Then has this criminal before the 
bar no accusers?” thundered the court. 

“J guess she ain’t,” acknowledged 
Todd, with a fallen face. 

“Then the lady is discharged, and Sam 
pays the expressman for hauling her to 
jail. Annie, you stay in jail until I get 
Pete out of my house. I’m going to send 
him back to Todd’s to complete his sen- 
tence, as he sees fit. When he shows up 
in that cell opposite from yourn, better 
give him a piece of your mind to avoid 
further trouble.” 

“T’ll bust his head open if there’s any- 
thing handy to do it with,” lashed out 
the model servant, who hitherto had not 
spoken a word. 

“There won’t be nothing to throw,” as- 
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sured Todd. “And if you do find some- 
thing, you’ll stay down there with him 
until the next thaw.” 


ANNIE was sitting on the edge of her 

bunk that night when the door of 
the jail was pushed gently open, and 
Pete, again resplendent in his uniform, 
slid in like a scared alley cat. Very 
gingerly he sat down on the edge of his 
bed, and the eyes of the two met through 
the gloom of lantern light. 

“You ”” began Annie, searching for 
the proper expletive. Then she paused. 
She was taking in the details of the 
steward’s blouse, with its gilded buttons 
and braided sleeves. It struck her sud- 
denly that he was not such a bad-looking 
chap, after all. If she had seen him 
that way at first, perhaps—yes, she was 
quite sure she would have liked him. 

Pete looked forlorn and inoffensive. 
Annie began to ponder with her chin 
buried in her palms. At last she broke 
the silence. 

“Pete,” said she impressively, “the 
whole town is upset about me and you.” 

“Yes,” admitted the other, “that is so.” 

“Down in my country, close by Sitka, 
when a family they have something to 
be very proud of, they put it on the top 
of their totem pole. Whatever it is that 
makes ’em better than anybody else, they 
make a picture of it, see?” 

“T’ve seen ’em many a time,’”’ agreed 
Pete, his heart a riot because of the un- 
accustomed gentleness in the woman’s 
tone. 

“Well,” pursued Annie, “if Judge Hard 
was to put up a totem in his front yard, 
he’d have a figure of me wearin’ a lace 
cap, and if Sam Todd put up a pole, he’d 
have you on top of it.” 

“T guess he would.” 

“There ain’t nobody in this village but 
what would be proud to have us workin’ 
for ’em. It would give ’em respecta- 
bility.” 

Annie arose and came close to the 
barred partition. “Pete,” she cooed, 
“suppos’n’ we’d pull together once and 
make ’em pay for this popularity we 
gives ’em?” 

“Gosh, Annie! 
at?” 


What are ye drivin’ 
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Annie said nothing but reached her fat, 
brown hand between the uprights and 
pulled at a shiny brass button. Involun- 
tarily, it seemed, Pete’s agile fingers 
closed about it. Both were silent for a 
long time. 

And though they did not know it, the 
people of Uklik, slumbering beneath their 
wolf robes, were assured of a second and 
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more poignant phase of that bane of 
larger communities—the servant problem. 
They were about to meet an amalgama- 
tion of domestic workers. And _ the 
“teeth” in the new organization was the 
power of the contracting members either 
to break into jail in a corporate body, 
or to stay out of it until the end of the 
social season in Uklik. 


INDIANS IN ATHLETICS 


WO Mexican Indians of the Tarahumare tribe may develop into important 
competitors in. the next Olympic Games. Sporting authorities and govern- 
ment officials in Mexico are planning to petition the international sporting 
heads to accept the records made by the two runners. Although these records 
are not official, it is hoped that this difficulty can be brushed aside, in view of 
the extraordinary speed exhibited by the applicants. The men are Thomas Zafiro 
and Leonicio Sanmiguel, and their record was established on the highway which 
leads from Mexico City to Pachuca. This is a distance of about sixty-two miles— 
slightly more—and it is claimed that Zafiro and Sanmiguel covered the ground in 
nine hours and thirty-seven minutes. This item might possibly be added to the evi- 
dence that Nature is quite as apt as a trainer of athletes as we scientific mortals. 
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HANDS OFF YELLOWSTONE 


HE Congressional Committee on Public Lands of the United States is faced 

with a decision which is of vital concern to all those who wish to retain intact 

our great Yellowstone National Park. The State of Idaho has made a pro- 

posal to the Federal government to exchange a tract of land, about twelve 

miles square in the southwest corner of Yellowstone, for an equal area to be turned 

over to the park by the State. The tract in the park for which Idaho is so anxious 

to bid is known as the Cascade Corner or the Bechler Meadows. Cascade Corner 

is not only a valuable feeding ground for the animals, but contains a valuable stand 

of timber. This tract stands on the edge of some magnificent scenery and at pres- 
ent it furnishes an ideal camping ground for park visitors. 

There is enough water in this coveted corner to irrigate parts of two counties 
in Idaho, and for this reason Idaho sought to obtain permission to erect reservoirs 
there seven years ago. Congress at that time defeated the plans of the State to 
get a footing in the park. A real principle is at stake here. Yellowstone is the oldest 
and most valuable of our national parks, and the country cannot permit adjacent 
States to slice off sections of it for their own purposes. If Idaho can take a piece 
of the Yellowstone, a precedent will be established by which other States can pro- 
ceed to demand a piece of other national parks. 

These lands have been set aside for future generations, and the action of Idaho, 
if upheld, would be a serious blow at the policy of conservation which the nation 
heartily approves. In this issue, which is really exploitation versus conservation, 
the sentiment of the public is surely on the side of conservation. 


Out of the Air 


By Fred Maclsaac 
Author of ‘Spirit of the Mist,’ ““The Flying Gun,’ Ete. 


Jasper Billings, novelist and one-time baseball catcher, started out on 
a Mediterranean cruise just because he had money enough to do it. 
He hardly thought that his whole life would be changed by the most 
thrilling adventures imaginable, when Fate left him ia an Adriatic port. 


HE fascinating phrase “Voyage of 
Discovery,” which camouflaged a 
cruise to the Mediterranean of 
the twenty-thousand-ton steamship 
Durango, and whith justified, in a way, 
the title by touching at ports in Africa, 
on the Adriatic and in the Augean Sea not 
ordinarily visited by cruising ships, cap- 
tivated Jasper Billings and made him a 
passenger—or, explorer, if you wish. 
Billings was a novelist—rather an ob- 
scure novelist—whose income was hardly 
sufficient to rescue him from an office 
desk and regular hours, but he forced it 
to do so, hoping always to hit a popular 
theme and burst into fame and affluence. 
When he had graduated from Princeton 
six or seven years before, with a record 
of holding two of the best pitchers the 
college ever produced, speed merchants, 
who are now burning up the big leagues, 


he had refused an offer to join the catch- 
ing staff of a famous American League 
team because, even then he had literary 
aspirations. Often since, however, he had 
sighed to realize that catching would have 
profited him more than writing. 

When the flaring advertisement of the 
“Voyage of Discovery” captured his im- 
agination, he happened to be in posses- 
sion of three thousand dollars, the largest 
amount he had ever owned, his bills were 
paid, and there was nothing to detain him 
in New York. Accordingly, assuring him- 
self that he could beat out on his folding 
typewriter enough work to pay for the 
voyage, he passed across the counter of 
the steamship company the sum of one 
thousand dollars, in exchange for which 
he received a ticket which entitled him 
to an upper berth in a two-berth state- 
room. 


OUT OF 


Billings, like most persons who have 
never crossed the ocean, had an impres- 
sion that acquaintances were easily made 
on shipboard, that social barriers were 
down, and, after a few days, everybody 
knew everybody else—just one happy 
family. He soon decided that those who 
were most sociable were least desirable. 

There were expensive individuals in the 
‘smoking room who chewed on toothpicks 
and drank too much; there were eager 
elderly widows and old maids and herds 
of young girls, too tender in age, to in- 
terest a man of twenty-eight; but he saw 
no males who seemed to him congenial 
traveling companions. In his stateroom 
he found a hay-and-grain man from Du- 
luth, an honest, but uninteresting indi- 
vidual. Moreover, he drew a dull lot at 
the dining table. On the whole, rather 
a depressing aggregation, he decided, and 
he would have been depressed if he hadn’t 
seen a certain girl. 

When he boarded the ship, she had 
been standing beside the rail, inspecting 
the arrivals, in company with another 
girl. His heart gave a glad leap when he 
met her great dark eyes, as she regarded 
him impersonally; then she turned her 
head to say something to her friend, and 
he saw a smile that was enchanting. She 
wore a little blue head covering, some- 
thing like a tam-o’-shanter, a blue trav- 
eling dress, and a silver-fox piece around 
her neck. What did the other travelers 
matter, when he would be locked up on 
shipboard for two months with a girl like 
that? 

However, the girl disappeared after 
the first night in the dining saloon, when 
he caught a glimpse of her at the cap- 
tain’s table. With the coming of rough 
weather, she had vanished. The weather 
having moderated, Jasper was pleased to 
see her again in the dining room. After 
dinner he made his way to the big ‘“So- 
cial Hall” on the top deck, where danc- 
ing occurred nightly. He was hoping that 
he might meet her, or at least have a 
chance to feast his eyes upon her. 

Finding a small vacant table against 
the wall in one corner of the room, he 
planted himself expectantly, while the 
hall quickly filled with the younger ele- 
ment among the passengers, and the or- 
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chestra gave agonizing evidence of an in- 
tention to burst into cacophony. Just 
as the first dance began, he saw her en- 
ter, look about, then move directly for 
a vacant table a few feet from him. 
Surely luck was running his way to-night. 
The young woman faced him, while her 
friend—Jasper did not notice her—sat at 
the side and did not obstruct the view. 
He saw that she had lustrous black hair 
—dquantities of it—prettily dressed, and 
he approved of the fact that it was long. 
Evidently she was a sensible girl. The 
eyes were more brilliant than he had ex- 
pected, and he had expected much; her 
complexion was dazzling, with hardly a 
suggestion of artificial coloring. 

Her nose was thin, but perfectly 
formed; her mouth spoke of sweetness; 
her chin was firm, rather self-assertive, 
and her lovely gown of white satin re- 
vealed very beautiful arms and shoulders. 
If Jasper Billings had wished to create 
a girl, he would have created one ex- 
actly like this. Not by an iota would 
he have changed her. 

“Crash! Bang! Brrrs! Smash!” 
challenged the orchestra, and _black- 
coated, white-shirt-bosomed young men 
were weaving their way through the 
throng at the table, seeking partners. 
One paused before the girl and bowed; 
he was unctuous, sleek, and objection- 
able, thought Jasper. He murmured a 
request. 

“No, thank you,” said the girl coldly. 


THE young man. faded, to be replaced 
by a stouter, more impudent fellow, 

with greasy hair and foxlike eyes. 

“No, thank you,” repeated the young 
woman. i 

Jasper sighed, relieved. Although he 
would not have dared to approach this- 
girl with a proposition-to dance, yet he 
would have suffered had more daring per- 
sons carried her off. The girls tittered 
and began to talk in low tones. He 
wanted to hear her voice, so he listened. 

The nondescript girl was saying rather 
scornfully: 

“They have plenty of assurance.” 

His girl answered in a mezzo-soprano 
voice, haunting in tone, now rather: con- 
temptuous. 
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“Both of them have spoken to me be- 
fore. Of course I was courteous, but I 
let them see that they were presumptu- 
ous. y men suppose they may meet, 
unconventionally, on shipboard a girl 
whom they could not meet in that man- 
ner ashore, I do not understand.” 

“Bad breeding. There seems to be 
many of that sort on board.” 

“Yes; I have had to snub half a dozen 
already, including several who were in- 
troduced by that ridiculous hostess. She 

“seems to think that anybody who bought 
a ticket is entitled to the companionship 
of every one else.” 

They were interrupted by the purser, 
who sought out the beautiful girl, called 
her “Miss Reynolds,” and invited her to 
dance. She smiled acceptance, and, 
while they were on the floor, Jasper 
Billings escaped from the room and 
sought the deck. 

Mr. Billings was angry. Although he 
had as poor an opinion of their fellow 
passengers as the two girls, he considered 
they were unnecessarily severe, and their 
conversation stamped them as nothing 
but a couple of snobs. Had he not been 
fortunate enough to overhear their views 
upon the men on board, he might have 
been foolish enough to try to meet a girl 
with whom he was to travel for two 
months. Extremely sensitive, it might 
have taken him some time to pluck up 
courage enough to address her; but, if 
he had made an overture and been 
treated, as she boasted she had treated 
others, he would have jumped overboard. 

Sitting in a corner and sneering at poor 
chaps who were polite enough to invite 
them to dance! Conceited little beasts. 
And their fling at the hostess, whose as- 
sistance he had contemplated invoking to 
bring about an introduction. How lucky 
he was to have learned that presentation 
by the social mentor of the voyage car- 
ried no more consideration than an un- 
conventional attempt at acquaintance. 

Compared to the men whom she had 
snubbed, he knew he was not personable. 
Holding out his big hands, almost de- 
formed from catching speed pitching for 
four years and more, he laughed self-con- 
temptuously. While he might consider 
himself refined and well educated, his 
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roughhewn visage and massive shoulders 
made him look more like a farm hand 
than a novelist. 

No matter how beautiful a young 
woman may be, if her nature is hard and 
cold and repelling, she is not a desirable 
acquaintance; and, so far as he was con- 
cerned, he was through with her before 
he began; in fact, this experience would 
end his desire for shipboard friendships; 
she was impossible, and nobody else in- 
terested him in the slightest degree. 


AS days passed, he saw Miss Reynolds 

out on deck with her friend. Ap- 
parently they were enthralled by each 
other’s conversation. One night, as he 
paced the promenade deck, he very nearly 
bumped into her, walking alone. But 
he drew back in time, with a muttered 
word of apology, and he did not see a 
gleam of interest in her eyes. 

A few evenings after this incident, the 
purser, with whom, like every passenger, 
he had a slight acquaintance, found him 
in the smoking room, sipping a long 
drink and reading. The purser seated 
himself beside Jasper. 

“What’s the matter with you, Mr. Bill- 
ings?” he asked. “You are a young man, 
and we have lots of pretty girls who need 


attention. If you are too shy to do your 
own picking, let me introduce you 
around.” 


“Thanks,” he replied. “I appreciate 
your good intentions, but I really think 
I am happier alone.” 

“Nobody is. Have you noticed a very 
lovely brunette, rather tall, looks like an 
old picture I have of Maxine Elliot?” 

“T don’t think so,” lied Jasper. 

“Miss Reynolds, a very intelligent girl. 
She would be good company for a literary 
man like yourself.” 

“How did you know that I wrote?” he 
asked hurriedly, in an effort to conceal 
his emotion at the mention of her name. 

The purser chuckled. “Our press agent 
looks all the passengers up. I know you 
wrote a novel and a lot of short stories.” 

“I’m nobody in particular.” 

“On board the Durango you could be 
a celebrity, if you liked. Come into the 
hall, and I’ll introduce you to Miss Rey- 
nolds.” 
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“No, thanks. There is nothing about 
me to interest a young lady.” 

“Don’t be uppish. Miss Reynolds will 
interest you.” 

“T have seen the young lady,” he said, 
his carefully nursed resentment making 
him more emphatic than he supposed. 
“T particularly do not wish to make her 
acquaintance.” 

Baxter looked astonished. ‘But she’s 
a raving beauty. Say, you haven’t ap- 
proached her, or did she throw you 
down?” 

“Certainly not. I have never ap- 
proached her—never addressed a word to 
her. I do not speak to people without 
an introduction.” 

“Or with one, apparently,” said the 
purser coldly, as he rose. “Well, see 
you later.” 

“‘Well-meaning jackass,” grumbled 
Jasper, as he walked away. “Imagine 
my walking into that proposition.” 

Soon the ship’ began to make the ports 
on her schedule, and Billings went ashore 
and prowled, drinking in impressions of 
sun-bathed cities, hearing with delight 
the clatter of foreign tongues, visiting his- 
toric spots and making copious notes for 
future use. For the first time during the 
voyage he was beginning to enjoy him- 
self in hermit fashion. 

In Naples he encountered the purser 
and captain escorting Miss Reynolds and 
her friend through the old castle; he re- 
ceived a cold nod from the officers and 
an impersonal glance from the other girl; 
but Miss Reynolds did not appear to see 
him at all. 

He shrugged his shoulders. She was 
featherbrained—vapid enough to be mad 
about brass buttons. 
derful creature she would have been if 
the Lord had given that beautiful body 
a soul to match. 

In the course of time the steamer en- 
tered the harbor of Taliglio, capital of 
Yugo-Monrovia on the east coast of the 
Adriatic, with only six hours allotted for 
the inspection of a city full of relics of 
the astonishing civilizations that flour- 
ished here, first under the Greeks and 
then in the days of Rome’s supremacy. 

Following his customary routine, Jas- 
per poked around old towers, went out to 


But what a won-~ 
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a Roman theater, and finally entered a 
picturesque-looking inn, halfway up the 
side of the mountain on which the city 
clung. Here he ate his lunch. 

It was a poor luncheon, and the wine 
was rather unpleasant and soon began 
to have a soporific effect upon him. Strug- 
gling against the craving for sleep, he half 
rose from his chair, then dropped heav- 
ily down again, his head fell on his 
breast, and he slept. 


WHEN he awoke it was pitch dark, 
and his bed was hard. His eyes 
pained, and his head ached. Throwing 
out his arm it struck against a stone wall, 
and then he appreciated that he was lying 
on a pavement, an astonishing thing, for 
he had been sitting in a chair at a lunch 
table. What the deuce? With an ex- 
clamation, he scrambled to his feet and 
saw that it was night—that he had been 
lying in a narrow alley, which, to judge 
from the smell, was a dumping place for 
garbage and refuse. He clapped his 
hands to his breast pocket. It was empty. 
Then he felt for his watch. It was gone. 
The pocketbook had contained five hun- 
dred dollars in American money and one 
thousand dollars in travelers’ checks, also 
a few dollars in Yugo-Monrovia currency. 
Half dazed, he staggered toward a 
lighted street below. The alley was a 
series of very wide steps, and, as his head 
cleared, the calamity began to impress 
itself. Of course the wine had been 
drugged. It had a peculiar taste, he 
now remembered, which made it evident 
that they had gone through his clothes 
and tossed him into the alley to come 
back to life or not, as he pleased. It 
was nighttime. Good heavens! The 
Durango must have sailed, for she was 
due to depart at four in the afternoon. 
He was penniless and abandoned in a 
remote port. All his capital had been 
on his person. While the travelers’ checks 
were supposed to be an insurance against 
loss, it would be necessary to wire to the 
nearest office of the concern which issued 
them, and weeks might elapse before he 
was reimbursed. In the meantime, what? 
In a distracted state of mind he reached 
the street and turned aimlessly into an- 
other thoroughfate, which debouched 
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upon the central avenue of the city. This 
street was brightly lighted and filled with 
a multitude who were making a great 
noise. 

Instinctively he approached the crowd 
and bright lights, and when he reached 
the avenue he found it filled, from wall 
to wall, by a capering mob which shouted, 
sang and rejoiced; ruefully he wondered 
if Yugo-Monrovia was celebrating the 
augmentation of the national wealth by 
the contents of his pocketbook. 

The blare of a brass band added to 
the din, and the movement of the multi- 
tude, which immediately engulfed him, 
was southward toward the central plaza 
of the city, where something was evi- 
dently about to take place. Ordinarily 
this animated scene would have interested 
Jasper, for a large percentage of the 
people on the street wore the picturesque 
costume of the hill folk, not unlike the 
traditional gypsy garb ‘of our musical 
comedies, and the place was obviously 
en féte. His predicament, however, took 
up all of his attention, and he was in no 
carnival mood; nevertheless, when a band 
of laughing young men and women, who 
were dancing along, hand in hand, sur- 
rounded him and pulled him along with 
them, he had sense enough to submit, al- 
though their shouts were quite without 
meaning in his ears. 

In time they entered the Plaza, a space 
several hundred feet square, with a small 
central park, where he had rested earlier 
in the day. On the farther side was the 
palace of the king, resembling the home 
of a minor executive in New York; the 
cathedral was on the left, and the uni- 
versity on the right. Close to where he 
stood, rose the whitestone facade of the 
six-story Bristol Hotel. 

Upon a platform in the park stood a 
man in a brilliant uniform, making a 
speech, while behind him sat a row of 
other uniformed individuals, who prob- 
ably also intended to make speeches, to 
hear which was the cause for the gather- 
ing of so many thousands. Jasper’s 
-merry captors began to wedge their way 
toward the rostrum, which left him to his 
own devices. 

It seemed to him that he should enter 
the hotel, where there were persons who 
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spoke English and might advise him, or, 
at least, direct him to the refuge of 
American strays in all ports—the office of 
the consul. 

Taliglio, teeming with excitement, paid 
no heed to the anxious alien who elbowed 
his way to the gate of the courtyard of 
the Bristol Hotel; but Jasper, looking 
back upon the animated scene, sighed to 
think he would have enjoyed it under 
other conditions. It was a pretty little 
city, with the general characteristic of 
east-European towns, which wedge them- 
selves uncomfortably between ocean and 
mountains. Taliglio was just a few, 
broad, well-lighted avenues, which ran 
parallel to the water front, lined with sub- 
stantial five and six story stone buildings. 
At right angles to the water front, nar- 
row, badly lighted streets began to climb 
the hills and speedily became winding 
mountain roads, passing villas tucked se- 
curely on ledges, but resembling in their 
bright coats of paint so many butterflies 
resting on a wall. Oh, it was colorful, 
vibrant, fascinatingly picturesque, but no 
place for a penniless Yankee. 


‘THE lobbies of the hotel were thronged 

with people in evening clothes and 
brilliantly garbed army officers, but, 
though the clatter of tongues was deafen- 
ing, he did not distinguish an English 
word in the babel, and when he had won 
through to the booking office, he could 


not attract the attention of a clerk who 


understood his language. In the gen- 
eral hysteria, he felt he could not ex- 
pect to interest a soul in his personal 
difficulties, and, despondent as he was, 
he began to wonder what the tumult was 
about. 

Somehow he would get through the 
night, and in the morning, when things 
were quiet, he would find the consul and 
try to make some arrangements. In the 
meantime, he might as well wander 
around and discover what was going on. 
Picking his way through the throng in 
the lobby, he was passing the entrance 
to the women’s salon when he was 
astounded to hear a woman call his name 
and, swinging around in delight, he came 
face to face with Miss Reynolds. 

There was nothing haughty now about 
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this girl; her eyes were alight, ahd her 
electric smile drenched him with its efful- 
gence, as she came forward with out- 
stretched hand. 

“Mr. Billings,” she said delightedly, 
“Gt is so good of you. You came back 
for me, and I’m so glad.” 

Jasper was so completely astonished 
that his face was without expression, and 
it chilled the young woman, who sud- 
denly colored and became confused. 

“I beg your pardon,” she stammered. 
“I know we have not met, but I was a 
fellow passenger on the Durango. I was 
so frightened and distressed that, when 
I saw a familiar face, I was at once im- 
’ pelled to speak to you.” 

“TJ do not understand,” Jasper mum- 
bled. ‘Hasn’t the Durango sailed?” 

“Hours and hours ago. I was left be- 
hind.” 

“Oh, I see! And you thought I had 
come back to find you.” 

Her hands were clasped, her fingers 
were working nervously, her eyes fell, and 
she faltered. 

“T really didn’t know what I was say- 
ing—it was just my excitement. Of 
course, you wouldn’t do that, since you 
never met me—perhaps, never saw me 
on the steamer.” 

“T saw you, all right,” he said with a 
faint smile. “I just do not understand 
how it was possible for the ship to sail 
without you. They would not be apt to 
miss me, but—well, it’s incomprehen- 
sible.” 

“Then you were left behind, too—we 
are fellows in distress?” 

“I’m afraid so. Do you know what 
this uproar is about?” 

“Don’t you?” 

“T don’t seem to know anything about 
anything,” he said ruefully. 

“Tt’s a declaration of war. This after- 
noon Yugo-Monrovia declared war on 
Albania. They closed the port and or- 
dered all foreign steamers to sail. Didn’t 
you hear the siren of the Durango?” 

“No,” he said stupidly. 

She regarded him in perplexity. “I 
do not see how you could have failed to 
hear it.” 

“Tl explain later. Please tell me how 
you happen to be left behind.” 
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“Can’t we go somewhere out of this 

mob? I can hardly hear myself think.” 
“T saw some benches in the courtyard; 

perhaps we can find a vacant one.” 


RATHER timidly she tucked her little 
hand in his arm, and he conducted 
her through the brilliant assemblage. 
Outside they found a stone bench, under 
a neglected-looking palm tree. The girl, 
having found a man of her own nation- 
ality and class, was no longer so trou- 
bled; for, uninvited, she had piled her 
burden on his back, confident of his will- 
ingness to carry it. 

“Now,” he said, “please tell me how 
the steamer happened to leave without 
you.” : 

“Tt was driven out by a warship, and 
I would have been on board, only a very 
terrible thing happened. Miss Jackson, 
the girl with whom I am traveling—you 
must have noticed her, she is charm- 
ing——” 

- He nodded. 

“She had a headache to-day and decided 
not to come ashore, and I accepted the 
invitation of Count Madrone, who came 
aboard at Naples and sat at my table— 
the captain’s table, you know. We wan- 
dered about the town and were lunching 
here at the hotel, when suddenly all the 
bells began to ring, and the whistles to 
blow, and a waiter rushed in and told 
us that war was declared. We had fin- 
ished our lunch and were smoking a 
cigarette, when the siren of the Durango 
began to blow. At first, we supposed 
it was just joining in the celebration, but 
the waiter came to us and told us she 
was leaving immediately. All the Du- 
rango passengers were hurrying away, 
and we followed; but in the lobby the 
count excused himself for a moment, and 
he never came back, Mr. Billings.” 

“The dirty hound!” exclaimed Jasper. 

“T waited for more than half an hour 
and then decided to take a cab to the 
quay. I was stepping into a cab when 
I discovered that in the excitement of 
leaving the dining room I had left my 
bag on the table. I returned for it, and 
it was gone. Nobody would pay any at- 
tention to me, Mr. Billings, and, after I 
had wasted half an hour without getting 
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the slightest assistance, I decided to walk 
to the quay. I walked rapidly, but, 
when I reached the water front, judge of 
my dismay when I saw the Durango out- 
side the breakwater, escorted by a tor- 
pedo-boat destroyer.” 

“Why didn’t you hire a tug and chase 
her?” 

“T had no money,” she said in tones 
which proved that it was an entirely 
novel experience for her to have no 
money. “I was terrified, but I thought 
that Count Madrone must have returned 
and would be looking for me at the hotel. 
So I returned there and looked, but he 
was nowhere to be found. What, do you 
suppose, happened to him?” 

“T don’t know, but I’d like to lay 
hands on him—the rat!” 

“So I just sat in the hotel, growing 
more and more distressed. I was never 
so frightened in my life. I searched the 
crowd for an American face; I listened 
eagerly for somebody speaking English, 
but they were all foreigners, and grad- 
ually it grew dark, and the bands were 
playing in the streets, and the people 
shouting, and in the lobby, officers in 
uniform began to appear, and women in 
evening gowns. Then it was dinner time, 
but I had no money to buy dinner, and 
I just sat and sat and wondered what 
was going to become of me. Finally, just 
as I was ready to die, I saw you, and that 
explains why I rushed upon you madly 
and was foolish enough to suppose you 
had come to look for me, when you 
probably didn’t even know who I was.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Jasper, “I knew you, 
all right.” 

As the girl had told her story, he had 
understood what an opportunity was of- 
fered to him to win her interest and 
gratitude. Although he had tried to con- 
vince himself that she was a worthless 
little snob, had sneered when he saw her 
in the company of the ship’s officers, and 
told himself that he wanted nothing to 
do with her, deep down, inside, he craved 
her just as much as he had on the first 
day, when she stood near the gang- 
plank. 

When a woman’s smile has enchanted 
a man, it doesn’t help him to have his 
_Treason assure him that she is not worthy 
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of his interest, for reason has nothing 
whatever to do with the behavior of the 
heart. Her voice was an exquisite in- 
strument, and her pretty friendliness de- 
lighted him, even if he considered it based 
entirely upon self-interest. Doubtless 
she would have greeted the most obnox- 
ious passenger upon the Durango as 
warmly, upon the same principle which 
causes a drowning man to grasp at a 
straw. She was hungry; she wanted to 
eat; she was homeless; she had to have a 
place to sleep; she was friendless and 
needed a friend; almost anybody would 
do. Most decidedly she had descended 
from her high horse. She was purring 
contentedly now, confident that Jasper 
would take care of her. How quickly 
she would change her attitude when she 
learned that he was in quite as parlous 
a condition as she. 


ASPER would have rejoiced if he gould 

have accepted a whipping in lieu of 
making a confession, but it had to be 
done. He cleared his throat. 

“T’m very hungry,” she murmured. 

He winced, hesitated, coughed and 
plunged into his explanation. 

“So far as I can be of service, you 
know that I am at your disposal,” he 
began uncomfortably. “I wish from the 
bottom of my heart I could buy your 
dinner. I’d like to dine, too, Miss Rey- 
nolds, but unfortunately I am absolutely 
penniless.” 

“What! How can that be?” she asked 
in wide-eyed dismay. 

“T lunched at an inn near an old cas- - 
tle, on the outskirts of the town, and 
my wine was drugged. When I woke 
up I found myself lying in an alley, my 
pocketbook and watch had been taken, 
and everything was dark. I knew the 
ship must have sailed, and I made my 
way to this hotel in the hope of find- 
ing somebody who understood English, 
to whom I could tell my story. That’s 
the sort of protector you’ve found,” he 
said bitterly. It had cost him so much 
to make the explanation. 

“Oh,” said the girl, her dismay chang- 
ing to sympathy. “How terrible! It’s 
perfectly dreadful.” 

“I would give anything to aid you. A 
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man can get by somehow, but a girl in 
such a position—it’s unthinkable! Til 
do something—really, I will.” 

Suddenly Miss Reynolds began to 
laugh softly. Looking at her in aston- 
ishment, Jasper saw that it was not hys- 
teria, but mirth, which shone in her eyes. 

“Tt’s really funny,” she explained. 

“Oh, highly comical!” 

“J mean my hurling myself upon you 
when you already were deep in trouble, 
with quite enough to do to take care of 
yourself.” 

“T don’t care anything about myself— 
it’s you I’m thinking of. What the deuce 
can we do?” - 

“Please pardon me for laughing. My 

sense of humor always works at the 
‘wrong moment. It is funny—really, it 
is.” 
“Just as funny as a murder. I’ve got 
to get money to hire a room for you at 
the hotel and get you something to eat, 
and I haven’t got a thing I can pawn. 
They cleaned me out.” 

“And I haven’t a ring or a bracelet-— 
not even my watch. The purser warned 
me always to leave my valuables in the 
safe when I went on these shore excur- 
sions, and I only had twenty-five dollars 
in my bag; but it was a lovely bag.” 

“What do you suppose they are doing 
on the Durango? They must know you 
are missing.” 

“I am sure the captain will be dis- 
tressed, but he had ‘no option except to 
sail, and they probably won’t let the 
steamer return.” 

“He can wireless your loss—perhaps 
mine—to the American consul. If we 
could find him, he’d help us. He’d take 
you in, anyway. Have you a small coin 
to pay for a phone call?” 

“Not a stivver.” 

“Nor I.” 

“I am deeply humiliated, Miss Rey- 
nolds.” 

“Don’t be absurd,” she said, with a 
sweet little laugh. “It’s something to 
have found you.” 

“A broken reed!” 

“No, really. I was frightened almost 
to death, but I am not terribly concerned 
now. You are a countryman, and you 
are not a weakling,” she said, with an 
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approving glance at his brawny arms and 
heavy shoulders.” Misery loves com- 
pany. We can talk to each other. In 
a way, it’s an adventure.” 

“But you are hungry.” 

“Missing a dinner won’t do either of 
us any great harm, and we'll find a way — 
out. Let’s see if we can find the consul’s 
address.” : 

“You are a darn good sport,” he said 
admiringly. 

“T try to make the best of things. At 
least, I have an escort—a fellow vaga- 
bond.” 


HEY entered the hotel and found the 
crowd rapidly thinning out. A great 
bell began to boom the hour, and they 
counted ten strokes. A clerk who spoke 
English gave them the address of the 
American consul, who lived only a few 
blocks distant, and the pair set out hope- 
fully through the crowded street. 
Without much difficulty they arrived at 
the consulate. It was a private house 
in a block distinguished from the rest 
only by a small flagstaff, poking out from 
the second-story window; a house which 
was completely dark. They ascended 
the steps and punched the bell, waited a 
few moments and rang again. After ten 
minutes they were forced to conclude 
that there was nobody in the house, and 
they went down the steps to the street. 

“What now?” asked the girl. 

“T suppose we had better go back to 
the hotel.” 

Again they moved through the avenue, 
no longer so thick with people, but many 
of those who remained were waving the 
queer-looking flag of the nation and 
singing various songs. 

“Poor, foolish people,” commented the 
girl. ‘A declaration of war ought to be 
cause for mourning instead of rejoicing. 
Were you in our war, Mr. Billings?” 

“Not exactly. I was a buck private in 
a regular-army outfit that never got 
across.” 

“Think of these little toy countries, 
with their comic-opera uniforms, flying 
at each other’s throats.” 

“Thought the League of Nations was 
supposed to prevent that sort of thing.” 

They discussed the subject of war and 
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international policy during the walk back 
to the hotel, in order to take their minds 
off more intimate troubles. When one is 
compelled to go without dinner because 
he has no money to pay for it, the pangs 
of hunger are very hard to control, and 
Jasper was miserably sure that the girl 
suffered equally with himself. 

.. Again they entered the hotel, where 
Jasper suggested that the girl seat her- 
self, while he sought the manager to 
throw himself upon his mercy. Under 
ordinary circumstances the manager of 
the Bristol might have been interested in 
the story of two passengers left behind 
by the cruising steamer and without 
funds, but he had more weighty problems 
before him to-night, and he dismissed 
Billings very ungraciously. 

“Seek your consul. I can do nothing. 
You had no business to miss your 
steamer,” he replied, when Jasper had 
finally succeeded in locating him in a tiny 
office at the rear of the main desk of the 
hotel. 

The droop of his shoulders told the 
girl of his ill success, but she greeted 
him with a smile which heartened him. 

“By morning there will be search par- 
ties on our trail,” she said, “and some- 
how we shall survive until morning. Sit 
here and talk to me.” 

Before the conversation was well under 
way, a porter approached them rudely. 

“Guests of the hotel?” he asked. 

“No; that is———” stammered Jasper. 

“Then you must go. Orders. War is 
declared.” 

Pink with shame, Miss Reynolds rose, 
and Jasper followed her out into the 
court, the porter on their heels to make 
sure that they passed the gate. 

“Driven from home,” she said with 
false gayety. 

“Don’t see what war has to do with 
refusing to let us sit in the lobby,” 
grumbled Jasper. “Do you suppose 
we've got to walk the streets all night?” 

“Look!” she exclaimed. “Even that 
seems to be forbidden.” 

Policemen with drawn swords were 
driving the crowd from the avenue, and 
the pair were carried by the throng along 
toward the south, the multitude dwin- 
dling as they drifted. Jasper and Miss 
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Reynolds had walked half a mile when 
they were alone on the avenue, the lights 
of which were suddenly extinguished. 

“What on earth is the meaning of 
this?” he asked. “It’s only eleven 
o'clock.” 

“Let us go into that little park,” she 
suggested, pointing to a green spot di- 
rectly ahead, a breathing space in the 
city, heavily wooded and surrounded 
by a high, iron picket fence, the gate of 
which was invitingly open. It was so 
dark that she timorously took his hand, 
as they entered the park, and they moved 
cautiously forward until they found a 
bench upon which they dropped, already 
fatigued. — 

“What a situation!” she said nerv- 
ously. “Two people who never met, 
thrown together by mad circumstances, 
outcasts in a land where nobody under- 
stands us, penniless, compelled to spend 
the night upon a bench in a park. Yet I 
am so glad we encountered each other. 
Heaven only knows what would have 
become of me—alone.” 

“J appreciate your attitude more than 
I can tell you. If my own folly had not 
thrown me into this situation, I would 
not be compelled to ask you to spend the 
night in such a place.” 

“But if you had not been drugged and 
robbed, you would have boarded the 
Durango, and then I would have been 
alone. It terrifies me to think what 
might have happened—into whose hands 
I might have fallen. In the insanity that 
prevails to-night, neither police nor any- 
body else would bother about the fate 
of an American girl.” 

“And a beautiful one.” 

“Do you really think so?” she asked, 
and, despite the fact that they could 
not see each other’s faces, he felt her 
warm smile. “Yet you do not like me, 
Mr. Billings.” 

“How can you say that?” 

“You avoided me on the steamer. 
When people have been passengers on 
the same ship for three weeks and have 
not even a bowing acquaintance, it is ob- 
vious that there is dislike on one side 
or the other. And, as I did not avoid 
you, therefore you must have deliber- 
ately kept away from me.” 
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“I knew hardly anybody,” he pro- 
tested, his cheeks on fire. 

“But I am not to be classed among 
the mob. I gave you numerous oppor- 
tunities; once I bumped into you de- 
liberately.” 

“No!” he exclaimed. 

She nodded. ‘You wouldn’t even look 
at me, just mumbled an apology and 
turned your back.” 

“I hesitated to speak without an in- 
troduction,” he parried. 

She lunged again. 

“The purser offered to introduce me, 
and you refused.” 

“How did you know?” 

“He told me.” 

“It was just that I was rather shy 
about meeting people.” 

“T’m not talking about ‘people’-—I 
mean me. He mentioned my name, and 
you said you particularly did not wish 
to meet me.” 

“(Oh—there must have been a misun- 
derstanding.” 

“There was not. I sent Mr. Baxter 
to bring you over, and he described me, 
but you said you had seen me and did 
not wish to meet me. What is the mat- 
ter with me, Mr. Billings?” 

“How can you think there is anything 
the matter?” 

“There must be. You say I am pretty. 
I know you are a distinguished writer, 
and I am just a girl who has never done 
anything. I can understand your not 
wishing to be bothered talking to your 
fellow passengers, but why were you par- 
ticularly determined not to make my ac- 
quaintance?” 

“Well,” said Jasper, backed into a 
corner, “do you remember early in the 
voyage, coming with your friend into the 
hall? I think it was just after the storm, 
about three days out. I was sitting near 
you.” ; 

“Yes, I noticed you. You never came 
again to the hall.” 

“T overheard a conversation between 
you and your friend. After you refused 
to dance with several men, you made 
some very sharp reflections upon pas- 
sengers who addressed you unconven- 
tionally, or who were introduced by the 
hostess.” 
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“Oh!” said a very small voice. “That 
was it.” 

“I naturally felt that you did not wish 
to make acquaintances, and I had no de- 
sire to be snubbed, if I sought an intro- 
duction; therefore I avoided one.” 

“But I didn’t mean you,” she said re- 
proachfully. 

“Vou turned down better-looking men 
than I.” 

“You don’t understand,” she pleaded. 
“We were two girls alone. There is a 
certain type of man on board ship who 
tries to take advantage of such a situa- 
tion, and an intelligent. girl can tell one 
a mile away. I am not a prude, and if 
a man who impressed me as a gentleman, 
and interesting as well, had scraped 
acquaintance, I would not have resented 
it. We were talking about certain per- 
sons and certainly had no idea we were 
being overheard. You had no business to 
eavesdrop.” 

“TI know it,” he said meekly. 

“And for that you prevented us from 
meeting weeks ago and perhaps having 
a lovely time. You humiliated me by re- 
fusing the purser’s introduction—hurt me 
deeply, Mr. Billings, because I did want 
to meet you. I saw you when you came 
on board. I deliberately led my friend to 
that table because I thought there might 
be an occasion for a word or two—per- 
haps you might ask me to dance.” 

“Would you have danced with me that 
first night?” 

“T expect so,” she said with a slight 
laugh. 

“T’ll be hanged. Why did you talk 
like that?” 

“Well, my friend started the conver- 
sation, and I had to agree with her. Be- 
sides, I did not like the men who came 
over.” 

“What an ass I’ve been!” 
claimed. ‘Please forgive me, Miss Rey- 
nolds. What is your first name?” 

“Marion.” 

“May I?” 

“In view of the fact I am sitting up all 
night with you in the dark, you may.” 

“Marion, I was crazy to meet you, 
and, because I wanted to do so much, I 
resented what I thought was your atti- 
tude.” 


he ex- 
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“Well, it’s all right now.” 

“Rather.” 

Silence for a moment. “My hands 
are getting cold,” she .whispered. 

“May I take them in mine—to warm 
them?” 

“That was why I mentioned it.” She 
laughed. Two little hands crept into his 
big ones. More silence. 

“Listen!” she exclaimed. 
that?” 

In the distance they heard a sound 
which he recognized instantly. 

“Troops on the march,” he said. 
“They are coming this way.” 

“But there is no music, no drums.” 

“Tt’s war time.” 

On the pavements sounded the clatter 
of horses’ hoofs, the rumble of artillery 
wagons, and the clod! clod! clod! of 
thousands of marching men. 

“Let’s go see the parade,” she said. 
“Tt will kill time, and we can look at 
them through the park fence.” 

Hand in hand, they moved across the 
thick grass, under the trees until they 
reached the high, iron fence, and by that 
time the head of the column was pass- 
ing. It was the army of Yugo-Mon- 
rovia going forth to war. 

A regiment of cavalry moved by at a 
walk, followed by a brigade of field 
artillery. The gaudy uniforms had been 
packed away. These troops wore dark 
gray; the cavalry’s silver helmets were 
covered with dark cloth, and even the 
spikes in the helmets were painted gray. 
Jasper approved their businesslike ap- 
pearance; if this were a comic-opera 
kingdom, its army had good training, 
was well armed, and likely to fight sav- 
agely. The artillery was succeeded by 
infantry, just a multitude of gray shad- 
ows moving through the black night, their 
rifles without the betraying glint of bayo- 
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nets, the officers minus their ornate 
swords. Company after company glided 


by, with mo sound save the trample 
of leather on wide-stone flaggings. One 
regiment after another, until ten had 
passed. ‘Then came a second division, 
preceded by its cavalry and artillery, 
its commander in a big, closed motor car. 
They had been peering through the fence 
for an hour, and imperceptibly the girl 
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had crept closer to the man, until she 
leaned against him, and his right arm 
passed protectingly over her shoulder. 
She was shivering slightly in the chill 
night air. And then men poured on them 
from behind, the girl was violently 
dragged away, and Jasper found himself 
confronting four policemen, who menaced 


-him with their swords. 


“God in heaven! 
spies!” 

As a soldier, he should have known 
better than look out from a dark gar- 
den through a picket fence at an army 
in war time. Had they stood on the side- 
walk, they would not have awakened sus- 
picion, but they were concealed, furtive, 
and in a war-crazed nation their actions 


They take us for 


-were a confession of guilt. 


THE army marched in the dead of 

night through streets which had been 
emptied of spectators, without lights or 
beat of drum, secrecy its purpose. The 
enemy would give much to learn how 
many divisions passed, how strong was 
its artillery, how effective its cavalry. 
What more likely than that spies would 
hide in the park to count the effectives 
of Yogo-Monrovia? 

That their situation was deadly seri- . 
ous he understood at once, and he shud- 
dered for the girl, innocent victim of his 
own stupidity. But the police were al- 
ready driving them both before them, 
and when Marion called to him they were 
harshly bidden to be silent. 

They left the park from the farther 
side and were bundled into an automo- 
bile, while four policemen crowded in 
with them, and four more clung to the 
side of the car, standing upon the run- 
ning board. 

“What are we arrested for?” she whis- 

ered. 

“They take us for spies. 
worry.” 

“How ridiculous,” she said, with a 
clear laugh, whereupon all eight police- 
men roared the local equivalent for ‘‘Si- 
lence!” 

In no time at all they were passing 
into a forbidding gray building. For a 
moment they stopped before a desk in a 
dimly lighted hall, where they were ar- 
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raigned, in a language they did not un- 
derstand, and then thrust into separate 
cells. 

Not a chance for a word with Marion 
was given him. Spies must not be al- 
lowed to communicate, and he dropped 
upon a dirty cot in a squalid cell and 
buried his head in his hands. Jasper 
remembered the spy hysteria at the be- 
ginning of our late war, when innocent 
people were arrested on absurd charges 
and sometimes kept for months in jail. 
In some countries they execute men and 
women on equally ridiculous complaints. 
He and Marion were foreigners, enough 
to condemn them in an isolated Balkan 
kingdom, suddenly ablaze with hatred 
of an equally obscure enemy. 

Their disposal would be summary. If 
a miracle did not happen, they would be 
tried and convicted in the morning, to 
face a firing squad an hour later. The 
American consul must be reached; a wire- 
less must be sent to the Durango. All 
depended upon whether their judges were 
intelligent or stupid, and whether the 
court troubled to provide an English in- 
terpreter. 

His personal plight was insignificant 
beside that of the lovely innocent girl 
whom he had just learned to be so sweet 
and wonderful, who had confessed so 
bravely her liking for him, and whom he 
had been insane enough to avoid on the 
steamer. Whatever happened to him, 
she must be saved. All night he writhed 
in agony, born of his impotence. 

Marion, conscious of her innocence, 
rather amused by the preposterousness 
of the charge against her—think of being 
a spy for an unknown country—confident 
that everything would be explained in 
the morning, was grateful for the warmth 
of the cell, dirty though it was. After a 
few grimaces Marion lay down on the 
cot and slept soundly all night. 

At eight in the morning she was awak- 
ened by a policeman and ordered to fol- 
low him. She marched into a chamber 
at the far end of the hall, where were 
seated seven officers in the gray uni- 
forms of the marching troops. At the 
same moment, Jasper, wild-eyed and dis- 
heveled, was driven into the room through 
another door, and the pair were forced 
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justice in Taliglio that morning. 


“THERE was a conversation between the 
officers. An officer, whose eyes dis- 
played very boldly his admiration for 
‘Marion, addressed her, first in Yugo- 
Monrovian, then in Turkish, finally in 
French. 

“T understand French,” she said gladly. 

“You are charged, mademoiselle, with 
spying upon our army from behind the 
grille of the Prater Park last night.” 

“We were looking at the parade. Is 
there any harm in that?” she demanded, 

“You are Albanian spies.” 

“Do not be absurd. We are Ameri- 
cans, left behind by the Durango, when 
you drove her out of the port yesterday.” 

“Why were you hiding in the park?” 
he demanded in some surprise. 

“We had no money. We were turned 
away from the hotel and driven off the 
avenue.” 

“Americans without money—that is 
droll!” He laughed and then explained 
to the court, which seemed to be im- 
pressed. At that moment a policeman 
hurried into the room, walked up to 
Marion and gazed at her intently then 
said something to the judges. 

“Ho!” exclaimed the interpreter. 
“Mademoiselle, you lunched’ yesterday 
at the Bristol Hotel with a man named 
Madrone.” 

“Count Madrone? 
said eagerly. 

“The Albanian secret agent,” he 
shouted, then talked rapidly to the other 
judges. All looked grave and conversed 
together. The young man looked sad, 
shrugged his shoulders, and spoke again 
in French. 

“You were the companion of Madrone, 
who has already been executed. You 
are caught with your accomplice, enu- 
merating our forces. You are condemned 
to be shot.” 

Jasper turned pale, cast a look of ago- 
nizing commiseration at Marion, but 
she thought her French must be at fault. 
Shot for looking at a parade? Nonsense! 

The oldest of the judges spoke to the 
officer, who listened intently and then 
suddenly smiled. 


Certainly,” she 
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“There is a chance for you,” he said. 
“You will be sent to general staff head- 
quarters. If you reveal your system of 
ciphers and a list of your fellow secret 
agents, you will be imprisoned for life 
instead of executed.” 

“But we—I—I don’t know what you 
mean,” she replied stammeringly. Jas- 
per, who understood very little French, 
but who had gathered the gist of the 
conversation, now mustered enough of 
his college French to make a statement: 

“We are American citizens. I demand 
to see the American consul.” 

With a laugh the young officer repeated 
the demand, and the judges all unbent 
enough to smile. 

“We have no time for consuls,” said 
the young officer. ‘You are guilty. You 
have the choice of betraying your con- 
federates or being shot within an hour. 
Take them to headquarters.” 

“Jasper, are they serious?” exclaimed 
the girl. 

“My heart is breaking, Marion. 
all my fault,” he said. 

“Silence!” roared the interpreter. 

A file of soldiers now entered with 
rifles, lined up on either side of the boy 
and girl, and, at a command barked 
by a sergeant, marched them out of the 
room. For some reason they were re- 
turned to their cells, left there for an 
hour, and then taken forth again. Al- 
though he was soon to be shot, Jasper 
was ravenously hungry. He had had no 
dinner the night before, no breakfast this 
morning. It seemed strange that he 
could think of eating under the circum- 
stances. 

They waited in an anteroom, attended 
by a dozen soldiers—little dark. men, with 
rifles too large for them, who glowered 
at them fiercely, and then a whiskered 
sergeant entered. Immediately they were 
escorted down a wide flight of stone steps 
into a courtyard, where they were told 
to halt. For a second they stood side by 
side. 

“Marion,” he whispered, “we are going 
to die. I want to tell you I love you— 
it’s our last chance.” 

The girl looked up at him with a brave 
smile. Weak as they are, women have 
a way of facing terrible events. 


It’s 
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“I love you, Jasper,” she whispered 
back. “I learned it last night. Don’t 
give up hope. Something may happen.” 

“God bless you,” he said brokenly. 


Now a platoon of infantry, gray and 

warlike, marched into the courtyard 
and, at a string of commands from a 
lieutenant, divided into squads, the first 
of which halted in front of Jasper, while 
the second closed in behind him. Marion 
was led to a position in the rear, while 
a third squad drew up behind the pale 
and trembling girl. With a protesting 
squeak, the great gate swung open, and 
the march of doom began. Jasper won- 
dered why he had not been handcuffed 
nor his arms bound behind him; and, de- 
spite his alarm, he grinned at the thought 
that they had probably arrested so many 
possible spies that they had: run out of 
manacles. If they had only permitted 
him to walk beside Marion, he might 
have been of some help to her. Marion 
had confessed that she loved him, and 
ne she was instantly torn away from 
im. 

They moved from the prison down a 
narrow street, which entered the central 
Plaza, which, he could see, was packed 
with humanity. Throngs were moving 
with the detachment toward the square, 
and many of these, observing the alien 
prisoners, jeered and taunted and cursed, 
probably to demonstrate their own 
patriotism. 

He heard music—an incongruous mel- 
ody for such a remote and barbarous 
region—the “Manhattan Beach March” 
of John Philip Sousa, its strains recalling 
almost forgotten scenes and incidents of 
a life soon to be snuffed out. The sol- 
diers had to force a way through the 
mob, which blocked the end of the nar- 
dow street, and reached open ground 
just as half a dozen mounted police came 
galloping along from the north side, clear- 
ing a route for a procession. Behind was 
a mounted band, and in the rear were 
the tall beaver hats of the cavalry. The 
lieutenant in command of Jasper’s escort 
ordered a halt, whereupon the squad be- 
hind closed in upon the heels of the 
prisoner, and Jasper saw Marion, when 
he looked back, only a few feet behind 
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him, separated by two ranks of soldiers. 
She threw him a brave, but rather pite- 
ous, smile, which he returned before his 
head was forcibly turned front by a hard 
hand on the back of his neck. 

He saw that they had entered the 
Plaza from a street which ran along the 
side of the Hotel Bristol, and he ob- 
served that its windows fronting on the 
Plaza were occupied by guests in holiday 
attire, who had small flags or streamers 
in the national colors of red, black and 
green. 

The cavalry were already moving past 
—household troops, to judge from their 
brilliant uniforms. Already he had sur- 
mised that it was a royal procession. Be- 
hind the cavalry, coming from the left, 
was a train of automobiles. The first 
car to approach was a splendid ma- 
chine, which drew a roar of applause, 
and now the people on every side were 
dropping on their knees, while the sol- 
diers of the guard of Jasper and Marion 
presented arms. All these things he ob- 
served with bitter indifference. What 
did he care about the stupid rulers of an 
idiotic nation, which had condemned 
two innocent people, one of them the 
loveliest girl in the world, to death? 
In a defiant mood he inspected the king 
and queen in the open automobile. A 
chauffeur in magnificent scarlet-and-gold 
livery drove the car, and beside him sat 
a military aid, whose green coat was al- 
most hidden beneath medals, crosses, and 
other decorations. He saw the king, 
rather a noble person, with a long, white 
beard, a green coat, with a white sash, 
and huge gold epaulets. Beside him 
was a stout, motherly woman in black 
velvet. His majesty carried in his hand 
his head covering, a gold Roman helmet, 
with black plume, and he was bowing, 
unsmiling, to the noisy plaudits of his 
subjects. 

Above the rumble of obeisance there 
penetrated the shrill scream of a woman 
who stood upon the opposite side of the 
path of the procession, and who was 
pointing upward. Immediately her 
scream was echoed from a _ hundred 
throats, and others pointed. Jasper in- 
voluntarily followed the direction of her 
finger. 
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N the roof of the Hotel Bristol, lean- 

ing over the parapet was a tiny 
figure, some seventy feet above the 
ground, a black-bearded person, with 
menace in his attitude. 

The creature bellowed something, and 
Jasper, ignorant of Yugo-Monrovian, un- 
derstood what he said. It was the Latin 
battle cry of all political fanatics. The 
man on the roof shouted: 

“<Sic semper tyrannis.” 

As he spoke, he lifted his right hand 
which held a round, black object. 

Immediately fifty thousand people 
went mad with terror. The kneeling 
mob was upon its feet. What had been 
a sea of faces was a sea of backs. The 
soldiers surrounding the prisoners melted, 
joining the futile stampede. Jasper saw 
the magnificent chauffeur stop the royal 
car and make a flying leap into the 
street, where he began to claw at the 
backs of the crowd. Women were al- 
ready lying on the ground, trampled. 
The military aid cowered in the front 
seat, his arms held protectingly over his 
head. 

As though turned to stone, the king 
and queen sat in their car. Some of the 
cavalry ahead were trying to turn their 
horses, others were driving forward. 
Soldiers may be brave, but they flee from 
a bomb. 

The madman, with a shriek of laugh- 
ter, swung his bomb out, so that it would 
drop into the car; but Jasper saw it 
would strike the ground, six feet or so in 
front of the radiator—where it would 
be equally effective. 

The poor queen was making the sign 
of the cross, and the king’s eyes widened, 
as he saw a slender figure rush forward 
where all were moving away. Jasper was 
standing in front of the machine, his 
eyes fixed upon the black ball which was 
falling. He was on the balls of his feet, 
swaying slightly; now he moved a pace 
to one side, now he ran forward a couple 
of feet. To him the scene had faded. 
King, castle and pageant were gone. He 
stood in the Princeton diamond, on the 
day of the deciding game with Yale, 
waiting. There were three on bases; it 
was the ninth inning; the score was 
Princeton, three; Yale, two. There were 
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two men out, and the clean-up batter of 
the blue had hit a swift one and sent up 
a high-fowl fly. 

The Yale stands were howling like 
dervishes, but the Princeton stands were 
silent as the tomb, probably praying. He 
had judged that ball correctly, and at 
the proper second his cupped hands 
closed round it, though he had to bend 
backward. But this ball drove his hands 
against his chest, with sickening force, 
and knocked him flat on his back, where 
he lay—the ball safe, the game won. 

The bomb had weighed a pound, filled 
with a high explosive, which would go 
off by percussion. Only such trained and 
massive hands as those of Jasper Bill- 
ings could have caught it and retained 
it. 

He was dazed, but conscious; he had 
hit the back of his head against the 


stone flagging, but he heard the thunder - 


of the multitude and, above it, what was 
sweeter to his ears—a woman’s voice, 
shouting in English: 

“Hold it, catcher!” 

King Nicholas of Yugo-Monrovia was 
out of his car and upon his knees beside 
the man who had caught the bomb. The 
multitude of backs had become fronts, 
and the soldiers were drawing around. 
The cheering might have been heard in 
the hills of distant Albania and caused 
the enemy to quake. 

King ‘Nicholas heard the girl’s quaint 
call, and his waxen face broke into a 
smile. In perfect English he said: 

“By God’s great mercy, a baseball 
player came to Taliglio. Permit me to 
assist our preserver to rise that I may 
shake the hand which saved her majesty 
and myself.” 

Jasper grinned up at him. “Don’t 
shake it too hard, your majesty. I think 
I have a couple of broken fingers.” 

Aided by the king, he gct upon his 
feet, the diabolical instrument clutched 
to his breast. 

“T took a chance that it wasn’t a fuse 
bomb, sir,” he said. “You must have 
seen a game of baseball.” 

“Before I came to the throne, I vis- 
ited America,” replied the monarch. 
“Come with me that her majesty may 
thank you.” 
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“Listen, sir: I’m condemned to death 
as an Albanian spy, and that young lady, 
too. We're both Americans—tourists 
from the Durango.” 


E talked fast because he saw that 
the guards were returning and again 
surrounding Marion Reynolds. 

King Nicholas looked angry. 

“T saw the cowardly dogs run. Of 
course, you are free, sir—you and your 
wife.” 

“Not my wife—not yet.” 

“Approach, §mademoiselle,” | com- 
manded his majesty, and Marion came 
timidly, her face aglow, her eyes betray- 
ing her wonder. This was her first king, 
but she saw him dimly. She was ador- 
ing Jasper, still with the bomb in his 
hands. 

“Your fiancé, mademoiselle,” Nicholas 
said, offering her his hand, which she 
knew was to be kissed, not shaken, “is 
the bravest man I have seen in my sev- 
enty years. To catch a bomb in his 
hands, knowing it would probably ex- 
plode and obliterate him—to run forward 
where everybody else ran away!” 

“Except your majesties,” said Marion. 

“We rulers must face our fate,” said 
the king, with dignity. “Here, Dimitri,” 
to his aid, “dispose of this bauble. It 
won't hurt you now.” 

The officer, crimson with shame, took 
the bomb from Jasper. 

“Come, young Americans. 
esty will wish to thank you.” 

He took Jasper by the arm, and ot- 
fered his other arm to Marion. As they 
moved to the car, they passed through 
a lane of kneeling people, who were sing- 
ing the national anthem with tears on 
their cheeks. Some of the women kissed - 
the hem of Marion’s rather short dress. 

Police and soldiers were overflowing 
the Bristol in search of the would-be as- 
sassin; and, as they reached the car, 
several rifle shots told that they had 
probably found him. 

“Americans, my dear,” said the king, 
when they stood beside the automobile. 
“We owe our lives to a baseball player 
whom they were going to shoot as an Al- 
banian spy.” 

The old queen smiled at Marion. “The 


Her maj- 
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fools!” she said in English. ‘Nicholas, 
turn these cowards out of the car and 
let this lovely young girl and her brave 
man ride through the city, so that our 
subjects may see those who saved us 
and whom we delight to honor.” 

So, through the capital of Yugo-Mon- 
rovia, rode Marion and Jasper, sitting in 
the tonneau of a royal car, with a king 
and queen. If they both wore clothes in 
which they had slept in a prison, the 
people knew already what they had done 
for the nation, and for an hour they 
moved through a multitude delirious with 
joy, as they showered every species of 
blessing upon their uncombed heads. 

That night they dined at the palace, 
after the court physician had set and 
bandaged two broken fingers of the man 
who caught bombs, after which they re- 
moved to the finest suite in the Bristol, 
the manager of which was ready to lick 
the polish from Jasper’s shoes. Marion’s 
bag and Jasper’s watch and money mir- 
aculously appeared upon the table of 
their sitting room, and the king had as- 
sured them that the Durango had been 
summoned by wireless to take them on 
their way. On the breast of Jasper Bil- 
lings glittered the gold star of a Knight 
Commander of the Dragon of Yugo-Mon- 
rovia, which the king had taken from his 
own uniform coat. 

“T am still dazed by the wonderful 
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things which have happened to us,” de- 
clared Marion, “yet I am most unable 
to understand how you ever had nerve 
enough to try to catch the bomb.” 

“Tt was like this,” said Jasper. ‘Very 
shortly they were going to shoot us. If 
the bomb hit the stone pavements, we 
would have been blown to bits. So why 
not take a chance?” 

“But if it had had a fuse?” 

“Only another chance.” 

“J think you are just the bravest 
man!” she exclaimed. “But I am so 
sorry for your poor broken fingers.” To 
prove it she kissed them. 

“T’ll catch a bomb every day if you'll 
do that?” 

“If you ever take such a chance again 
like——” 

“Pooh! I’d sooner catch a bomb than 
try to hold some pitchers I know.” 

“Jasper,” she said, “of course I’d love 
the wedding to-morrow in the palace, 
with the queen as matron of honor and 
the king giving me away; but if you 
think it too sudden—if you don’t really 
love me—after all, you hated me on the 
steamer——” 

“Do you want to know how much I 
love you?” 

She nodded eagerly. 

“Like this,” he said. 

In motion pictures they would have 
had to cut most of that kiss. 
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gling—and one of the most beautiful settings on the face of the earth. Around 


a6 HE reward of a king for a subject’s valiant service—buried treasure—smug- 


these ideal conditions is woven a true tale containing a very pretty mystery. 
Back in 1805 the King of Spain rewarded his good and faithful subject, Don 


José Bartolome Tapia—who had shown his loyalty by a worthy service not now 
known. Don José was granted a piece of land out in southern California, then 
under Spanish rule. In the text of the grant, the description read: “From the sea 
to a range of mountains, and from Topango Cafion along the coast to a canada 
called ‘Sequit.’” When Don José died, his son, who was called Tiburcio, inherited 
the great stretch of country. It was said that Tiburcio was a smuggler, but this 
information was not too-well founded, for back in those days men in that part were 
few and far removed from each other. But the story persisted, even to the extent 
of a rumor that Tiburcio left, when he in turn died, hidden treasure somewhere on 
his property. Whether or not this last matter is based on fact, the tale certainly 
smacks, like rare old wine, with a colorful and intriguing quality. 


Revenge 


By Robert McBlair 
Author of ‘‘Red Moon,’ ‘‘The Ace of Spades,” Ete. 


Ben could hardly wait until the train pulled into Plunkett Corners, for 


there, waiting for him, would be Betty, his fiancée. 


And how could 


Ben know that presently he would find an unlooked-for crisis which 
would tax not only his love for Betty but his faith in his fellow man? 


CHAPTER I. 
BETTY WASN’T WAITING. 


HE young man’s blue eyes wore 
an absent expression. He was 
good looking, despite the wood 
smoke which had smudged his 
straight nose and the strong chin beneath 
the sensitive mouth. With slender, 
smudged hands he brushed the cinders 
from the knees of the dark suit. He was 
smiling faintly, as at some happy mem- 
ory or anticipation, but the talkative 
mountain preacher, who had got on the 
mixed freight-and-passenger train at the 
previous station, seized upon this show 
of animation as an expression of interest. 
“Thirdly,” the preacher shouted above 
the clatter of the wheels on the narrow- 
gauge rails, ““‘we got to remember what 
the Good Book says about turnin’ the 
other cheek!” 
Ben Hundley nodded, although he was 


not listening. He was on his way to be 
married. At least, he and Betty Plunkett 
had been engaged when he had left for 
Huntington. He had not heard from her 
for the past three weeks, but he had 
waved this worry aside, now that he was 
at last on the way toward her. For eight 
endless hours he had sat on this length- 
wise bench, laved in the smoke and sparks 
from the bell-funneled, wood-burning 
locomotive, which puffed along at the 
head of seven freight cars and this ca- 
boose hitched on at the end. 

The train had seemed to him to be 
continually standing still. It had stopped 
at several places, while the fireman and 
the engineer had gathered armfuls of 
cordwood from the piles beside the track 
and had returned leisurely to throw the 
wood into the tender. It had stopped 
again and again to load and unload 
freight, and for water. Once, to Ben 
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Hundley’s impatient rage, it had stopped 
and backed up a quarter of a mile, be- 
cause the engineer, looking behind, had 
spied an expected old lady who had ar- 
rived too late at the track to make a sig- 
nal, Fuming inwardly, Ben had watched 
the conductor and the brakeman play a 
game of seven-up while the old lady re- 
turned up the path to her farmhouse and 
retrieved a purse which she had forgot- 
ten. But, now that they had passed 
Stone Coal, they could reach Plunkett 
Corners easily in half an hour of steady 
running. 

The flat wheel on the freight car ahead 
beat out a happy rhythm of words: 

Jour-neys end in lov-ers’ meetings. 
Jour-neys end in—— Whoo—whoo— 
who-who! 

The silvery spurts of sound leaped 
from the mouth of the locomotive’s tiny 
whistle, raced up the dark green of the 
hemlocks on the mountainside, and sped 
upward into the unflecked blue of an aft- 
ernoon sky in spring. Four white puffs 
of steam, like the swaddling clothes of 
sound, raced with the saffron wood smoke 
and the flying sparks past the dingy win- 
dows of the coach, as if they were hasten- 
ing to be at the spot where the spurs of 
sound would come down. And next, from 
the bottom land across the sluggish, yel- 
low river, leaped back the silver echo, 
faint but clear: Whoo—whoo—who- 
who! 

“And, fourthly,” the mountain preacher 
was saying, “we got to call to mind them 
other words in the old Good Book. I 
mean, where it says: ‘ “Vengeance is 
mine; I will repay,” saith the Lord.’ I 
don’t rightly recollect the verse and the 


chapter, but it’s in the Bible somewhar, . 


that I know. Anyways, I’ll have time to 
search it out before the sermon time to- 
morrow. An’ it appears to me it’s a 
right-good line of sermonizin’ to give to 
them folks at Plunkett Corners. This 
is the first time I been so far. But 
the preacher up thar got took with a mis- 
ery. They called me plumb from Stone 
Coal, they did. The engineer of this here 
train brung me the message on his down 
trip yestiddy. And I allowed, as long as 
the day after the weddin’ comes to be a 
Sunday, I mout stay over and put in a 
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word for the Lord. They tell me they’s 
a heap of violence up thar of a Saturday 
night, and that’s what brought to me the 
idea of this here text. You acquainted 
at Plunkett Corners, mister?” 

“Are you going to Plunkett Corners?” 
asked Ben. Immediately the tall, lanky 
mountaineer, holding a rusty Bible in the 
lap of his rusty and frayed frock coat, 
became a subject of interest, because it 
would interest Betty. He could hear her 
already, in her soft, slow drawl: 

“There’s a new preacher here to-mor- 
row, darlin’, Came up for a weddin’, be- 
cause old Mr. Parsons got sick. “Let’s 
you and I go to hear him. I want to 
show Peggy Hatfield and Mary Damron 
what a good-lookin’ beau I got.” 


EN could see her, as she said it—see 

the peach bloom of her skin crinkling 
about her chestnut eyes, so alive and 
laughing with their flecks of gold. The 
vision of her always came to him as 
something fresh and new. There was 
something always miraculous to him in 
the honey yellow of her hair, flowing so 
bright and golden above the arched black 
of her brows and the dark of her long- 
lashed eyes. The very shape of her pert 
little nose seemed a divine dispensation. 
Her skin, so clear that it seemed almost 
to glow; the living color in her cheek; 
the peach-down ringlet beside the shell 
of her little ear—these things partook of 
the nature of that unbelievable miracle 
which had happened when she first had 
slipped into his arms. He could still hear 
what she had said: 

“Ves! Yes, I do, Ben. How long 
have IP I think I always did—before 
I had ever even seen you. I reckon I 
was waitin’ for you all this time—all this 
time.” 

“Ves, sir.’ The mountain preacher 
was shouting to be heard, as the train rat- 
tled over the frogs and switches at the 
Powder Creek siding. “Yes, sir, they 
called me plumb from Stone Coal. And 
I allowed ‘Revenge Is Mine’ would be a 
mighty good text to preach to Plunkett 
Corners. They tell me there’s right 
smart of shootin’ goes on round that fel- 
low Dick’s saloon.” 

“Well,” agreed Ben, smiling, “there 
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is some shooting there, sometimes, on 
Saturday nights. The men come over 
from the coal mines and from the rail- 
road-construction gang across the moun- 
tain. Some of them walk ten miles for 
a drink, so naturally they hit the stuff 
pretty hard when they get it. But the 
fights don’t usually come from any idea 
of revenge.” He thought he would have 
a little discussion with the preacher. It 
would be something to tell Betty about. 
He made a note of the man’s collar, 
turned with the opening toward the back 
of the neck. He wore no vest nor neck- 
tie. The rumpled white shirt was not 
very clean, and the knotty, weather-bit- 
ten hands, folded upon the ancient Bible 
on his bony knees, had the broken nails 
and the ingrained crisscrosses of dirt of 
a man who works in the fields. The dark 
mustache drooped in the shape of an in- 
verted horseshoe to the pointed chin; a 
spare beard, short and transparent, sof- 
tened the outline of the gaunt jaw and 
hollow cheek. But there was something 
compelling about the man’s eyes. His 
black Stetson, unclipped hair, clumsy, 
mud-crusted shoes, were commonplace. 
The aquiline nose, heavy brows, and high 
cheek bones were rather usual in the 
West Virginia and Kentucky mountain- 
eers. But the eyes themselves were black 
and deep and bright, too, from some in- 
ner fire. 

“Usually the fights are on the im- 
pulse,” Ben added. “If the men waited 
till the next day, there wouldn’t be any 
fights. But I can understand where there 
might be occasion for taking revenge, 
can’t you? In some of these feuds, for 
instance. Suppose somebody had shot 
your brother, say, from ambush. Sup- 
pose you knew who did it, but wouldn’t 
be able to prove it in court. How could 
you help taking revenge? You'd be a 
coward if you didn’t, wouldn’t you? Be- 
sides, you’d feel it so strongly, you’d 
have to do something. Otherwise it 
would drive you crazy.” 

Ben Hundley became conscious of a 
worry he had been trying to keep down 
in the dark of his mind. 

“Suppose some one took your girl away 
from you—while you were away, I mean 
—by some dirty trick. No, that wouldn’t 
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be possible, would it? If she loved you, 
she’d, stick by you in spite of everything. 
But, anyway, there are times when a 
man would be justified in taking re- 
venge.” 

Ben Hundley felt disturbed at this 
thought he had allowed to creep up into 
his mind. If Betty hadn’t written, there 
was some good reason. He knew her too 
well to doubt her, even though their ro- 
mance had been, as yet, so brief. He 
experienced a gust of irritation against 
the preacher, who, with a half smile on 
his strangely twisted mouth, was staring 
absently through him with those burning 
eyes. 

“No,” said the preacher, “there is 
something bigger than revenge.” He 
spoke vibrantly, as if to some memory 
within himself. His lips parted in a gen- 
tle smile. ‘There’s something bigger 
than revenge,” he said again. 


HUNDLEY turned impatiently away 

to look out the near-by window. 
Half of the glass was coated on the out- 
side with dirt, as if dirt on the roof of the 
car had been dissolved by the rains and 
had run down to cover the wavy window- 
pane with a thin skim of mud. The 
glass mirrored his. countenance; he was 
surprised to see his heavy, black brows 
drawn together above his narrow, straight 
nose; his blue eyes were serious within 
their smoky ring of lashes; his lower lip 
was pushed up till it protruded beneath 
the upper, and the muscles stood out on 
his strong jaws. 

He thought how Betty would laugh at 
him for becoming so abruptly angry over 
a casual conversation. She was always 
amused at his furies, and they dissolved 
quickly when she was near. He laughed, 
and the sight of his even, white teeth in 
the glass, of his smiling blue eyes, re- 
minded him somehow of how near they 
were to Plunkett Corners. Betty would 
be at the train to meet him, of course. 
He would tell her about this conversa- 
tion, of how he had got mad without rea- 
son, and she would chide him and laugh. 
He would tell her. when he slipped his 
arm under hers, carrying his pigskin -suit 
case in his other hand, and they walked_ 
across the tracks and across the ruts of 
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the dusty red-clay road, and along the 
grass-bordered earth sidewalk of the lit- 
tle crossroads settlement, taking an added 
pleasure from the knowledge that the 
people they passed looked around and 
smiled at the happiness of two lovers. 

Whoo—whoo—who-whol! 

The train blew for the Plunkett Cor- 
ners curve, short blasts, as if it shared 
Ben’s excitement. He took off his black- 
felt hat and brushed it free of the gray- 
and-black wood cinders, ran his hand 
through his mop of crisp black hair, then 
glanced to see if his suit case was still 
safe under the opposite untenanted bench. 

A tingle of happy expectancy ran 
through him; he and Betty would have 
so much to’ tell each other. Having 
heard that the railroad was going to con- 
struct a standard-gauge line in the place 
of the present road, cut tunnels through 
the three mountain spurs between Nau- 
gatuck and Kenova, and fill in the slides 
and cuts, so as to have a fairly level 
road on which to haul the rapidly ex- 
panding production of coal, Ben had gone 
down to Huntington and Columbus to 
see if he could raise the capital to start 
a contracting company, so that he could 
put in his bids for the construction work. 

Betty would want to hear of his suc- 
cess from his own lips, and, on the other 
hand, she would have much to tell him 
of the little, human happenings of the 
village. 

“Did you say you were going up to 
the Corners to perform a wedding cere- 
mony?” he asked. 

The preacher looked up, holding a 
horny finger on the verse in the Bible 
which he had been reading. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, if you will stick around for a 
week or two, I will give you another job. 
My girl and I have been planning to get 
matried as soon as I got started in my 
new business. I’ve got my home ail 
built; you'll see it when you get off the 
train—the two-story, white-clapboard 
house, with green shutters, right oppo- 
site Major Plunkett’s hotel. Whom are 
you going to hook up this time?” 

“One of Major Plunkett’s daughters,” 
the preacher said.. 

Ben Hundley laughed. 
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“You must be mistaken in the name,” 
he said. “The major hasn’t got but two 
daughters. One of them married Gray 
Durfin, and, after he shot himself, she 
married Bill Hall. The other one is Miss 
Betty Plunkett, and you're not likely 
marrying her. I mean,” Ben laughed, 
“if you were, I’d know about it. It isn’t 
likely they’d plan the wedding without 
consulting me. You see, she’s the girl 
I was just telling you about. She is 
promised to me.” 

“Maybe it is a surprise for you,” ven- 
tured the preacher, his teeth showing 
white between his mustache. He looked 
thoughtfully out of the window for a 
moment, “I reckon, then,” he asked, 
turning to Ben again, “that they call you 
Art Shipley?” 

“No; my name is Ben Hundley.” 

“That’s funny,” said the preacher, 
frowning and blinking his bright eyes. 
“You don’t reckon they could have been 
no mix-up in that message they sent me, 
do you? No,” he said, answering his 
own question and shaking his gaunt head, 
“they couldn’t ’a’ been. That there note 
was writ by Major Plunkett hisself, on 
the letterhead of the Plunkett Hotel. 
Yes, sir,” he repeated, feeling in the 
pockets of his long frock coat, “I ain’t 
got it with me, but I remembers the 
look of it plain. 

“What did it say?” Ben demanded. 

“Why,” said the preacher, “it ast me to 
come up to-day and marry his daughter 
Betty to a gentleman named Art Shipley. 
Said he had got the license hisself, and 
the wedding would take place some time 
this evening. Said he wouldn’t make 
the hour definite, ’cause they wa’n’t no 
telling if this train would be late, or 
how much.” 

The train began to slow up for the 
station. 

“There’s some mistake somewhere,” 
said Ben, as he crossed the car and drew 
his bag from beneath the bench. He tried 
to smile, but the muscles of his face 
were stiff. Holding the bag in his hand, 
he walked down the narrow aisle of the 
car. Betty would be waiting for him, 
her gold-flecked eyes misted with happi- 
ness. He would tell her what the 
preacher had said, and they would laugh 
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together at the mistake which had been 
made. 

The train banged to a sudden stop 
and jolted Hundley suddenly onto the 
outside platform. The brakeman was 
calling, “All off for Plunkett Corners,” 
as Ben descended the car steps. On the 
cindery platform the dropped his bag 
and looked around. He had written 
Betty when he was coming, but she was 
nowhere in sight. Art Shipley, looking 
red and excited, was helping the con- 
ductor lift a package down out of one 
of the freight cars. 


CHAPTER II. 
A LETTER INSIDE A HAT, 


HE station agent came over from the 

scales, where he had been weighing 
a trunk, and helped Art Shipley lift the 
package down from the freight car to 
the cindery station platform. It was a 
paper-wrapped bedstead, crated in white- 
pine wood, on which was stenciled the 
name of a Huntington furniture store. 
The station agent tore off a piece of the 
paper wrapping, said something, and 
laughed. 

“Yes,” replied Art Shipley, laughing, 
as he took off his felt hat and brushed 
the oily brown hair back from a retreat- 
ing forehead. ‘‘Can’t set up housekeep- 
ing without a bed.” 

Ben picked up his bag, as the moun- 
tain preacher joined him, and fell auto- 
matically into step. He felt as if the 
power of thought were momentarily in 
abeyance. His mind refused to accept 
the idea that Betty had deserted him, 
without a word of explanation, to marry 
some one else. So many illusions of 
beauty, so many bewitching ideas clus- 
tered about his belief in her, that his 
faith remained aloof and untouched in 
his consciousness. At the same time, 
something had gone out of him. The 
happy buoyancy with which he had 
started on his journey had changed to a 
tense awareness. Art Shipley, whom he 
had never seriously regarded, became 
now very vivid and close to his senses. 
He detected in the dapper, slender fig- 
ure in the carefully pressed maroon-col- 
ored suit a certain affable plausibility, 
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a certain suave and easy-going generosity 
of nature, which women like. There was‘ 
an engaging vitality in his perhaps too- 
ready laugh, and in the full, sensuous lips 
beneath the small and fluffy mustache, 
which wandered, like a brown and over- 
fed caterpillar, from the tip of his down- 
curved nose out to the smile crease in 
his swarthy cheek. 

Ben had thought to pass by without 
speaking. A taut uncertainty possessed 
him. Until he should have a talk with 
Betty, he felt as if he were walking on 
quicksand. But Art Shipley jumped 
back to avoid a bundle falling from the 
open freight car, and he and Ben col- 
lided. 

Shipley turned around quickly, his 
small, sharp teeth shining between his 
full lips in a laugh. Then, when he 
saw who it was, the laugh died on his 
face, the swarthy skin turned to a muddy 
yellow, as if from shock and surprise. 

“Why, hello, Ben,” he said, and held 
out his hand. “Glad to see you back.” 

Shipley’s pale-brown eyes  flitted 
briefly to Ben’s and then quickly away, 
as they shook hands. He turned back 
to the freight car, suddenly busy. “Let’s 
have those other packages, Joe,” he 
called, and went over to peer into the 
open door. As Ben swung along after 
the gaunt figure of the mountain 
preacher, he noticed that the station 
master, when he nodded to him, wore a 
covert smile. 

The way to the village led along the 
train, across the track in front of the 
locomotive, and then across the rutted, 
red-clay road to the path which did serv- 
ice as a sidewalk. The sun, going down 
behind the mountain on the right, threw 
a cloudless gauze of pink over the sky, 
tingeing the rocky summit above the 
dark hemlocks on the mountainside, and 
dropping spots of salmon and orange 
upon the slow eddies of the turgid river, 
which ran, yellow and sullen, between 
the sycamores and weeping willows 
which grew along the bottom land. Be- 
yond the river the fading light was 
caught by the ripples of white where 
the rhododendron was beginning to bud 
on the side of the opposite mountain. 

“Here is the Plunkett Hotel,” said Ben, 
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indicating the dun-colored frame dwell- 
ing, with a two-storied porch across its 
front, which stood to the right of Dick’s 
Saloon and a little back from the street. 

“Ain’t you comin’?” 
preacher. _ 

“Ym going over to my place first. 
That’s it, right across the street. Want 
to leave my bag and get washed up. You 
tell—you tell them,” he added, “that 
T’ll be over to see ’em pretty quick.” 


AS Ben crossed the dusty, unpaved 

street, he became aware that he had 
changed the plan of his home-coming. 
He had intended that Betty should be 
the first one to enter his new house; he 
had thought that they would go into it 
together, examining with an intimate 
pleasure the dining room, the kitchen, 
the parlor, the closets—all the aspects 
which they were to own and share to- 
gether. 

There it stood now, sharply defined 
against the glow of evening, clean and 
white beneath its new shingle roof, its 
green shutters closed demurely, as if 
awaiting the kisses and the laughter 
which would fling them open and make 
of the house a home. 

Ben stopped in his tracks. It wasn’t 
too late to go after Betty now. It was 
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incredible that within a month of his. 


leaving, and when they were so much in 
love, she could have decided to marry 
Art Shipley. As he hesitated, he saw 
two men, carrying a long bundle between 
them, stagger across the track and the 
toad and disappear up the stairs which 
led to the two connecting bedrooms 
above the railroad’s storage barn. Be- 
fore he had left for Huntington and Co- 
lumbus, he had had one of those rooms; 
Art Shipley had the other. 

The contractor who had built his 
house, and who had mailed him the keys, 
had been instructed to move his cot and 
bureau and clothing over to the new 
house when it was finished. ‘The win- 
dows of the old place were open, and 
‘Ben saw Shipley and the man who had 
been helping him with the bundle go 
from one of the old rooms to the other, 
with their burden. It seemed evident 
that Art Shipley was moving his new 


‘pumped the water to the hotel. 
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furniture in and was occupying both of 
the old rooms now. 

Ben Hundley continued across the 
street. His hand trembled a bit with 
haste as he fitted the key into the shiny 
brass keyhole. Inside, the hall was dark 
and pungent with varnish and paint. His 
desk and unpainted wooden chair from 
his old room were standing just inside 
the door. He hurried up the stairs to 
the bedrooms. Here he threw open a 
shutter for light, in the room at the head 
of the stairs. Then he took off his coat 
and vest and shirt. The water was run- 
ning in the bathroom, he found, when 
he opened the faucet; the tank on the 
roof was supplied by the windmill which 
After 
he had washed off the grime of train 
travel, he opened the pigskin bag lying 
on the mattress of the single bed, which 
in his absence had been brought over 
from the old room; he took out a clean 
shirt. 


While he was unbuttoning the front 
of the shirt his attention was caught by 
a package, wrapped in Manila paper, 
tucked in a corner of the bag. It was 
the only piece of mail that he had re- 
ceived from Betty since he had left Plun- 
kett Corners a month ago. He put down 
the shirt and pulled the package forth, 
unwrapped the paper, which bore his 
name and address in Betty’s round, hon- 
est writing, and took out the old felt 
hat and the old letters, which were all 
the package had contained. 

Ben sat dcewn on the bed, the old, 
weather-stained hat in his hands, the old 
letter inside the hat, and stared at them, 
as if they could give him the secret of 
why Betty had not written. They only 
puzzled him the more. The letter was 
one of Betty’s which he was pretty sure 
he had left in the inside pocket of his 
red-and-black Mackinaw jacket, and he 
had left the jacket hanging up in the 
room which he then had occupied, the 
room next to Art Shipley, up over the 
place where the railroad contractors 
stored their picks and shovels and gaso- 
line torches. He thought the felt hat 
had been left there, too, but he wasn’t 
sure of either memory; he had always 
been careless about unimportant things. 
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It was possible that Betty, who had 
promised to superintend the moving 
of his stuff over from the old room to 
the new house when it was finished, had 
found the hat and the letter in his room. 
But why should she have sent it to him? 
He could understand her having sent him 
the letter; she perhaps might not have 
liked to have it lying around; but the 
old felt hat, rimmed with perspiration 
stains around the band, wrinkled and dis- 
colored from many rains, worn to a tis- 
sue thinness where it folded at the top 
—there was no reason why she should 
have sent him that. Ben puzzled in 
vain. 

He shook his head, dropped the hat 
back into the suit case, and began to 
dress rapidly. He brushed off his dark- 
blue-serge suit, polished the brown Ox- 
fords, combed his crisp, black hair, part- 
ing it as usual on the side, to avoid the 
stubborn cowlick which ran down like a 
V in the center of his high, broad fore- 
head, and tied very carefully the striped 
tie he had bought in Huntington for his 
home-coming. After a last look at him- 
self in the mirror, he went down the 
stairs and let himself out into the grow- 
ing dusk. 


IS heart was beating hard, as he 

crossed the road and the sidewalk, 
pushed open the paling gate, and walked 
up the path to the wide, wooden steps 
of the porch that spanned the whole 
width of the dun-colored hotel. His 
mind still had refused to believe the de- 
fection of Betty, who had loved him so 
much, with whom he had. shared so many 
tender dreams and hopes, whose nature 
had become intertwined with his, until 
he found himself perceiving life with her 
eyes and listening with her ears. The 
happiness he had had with her—had 
shared with her—rose up in arms, like 


a beleaguered city, to defend his belief. 


in her against attack. But, at the same 
time, the mountain preacher’s words, the 
expression upon Art Shipley’s face, and 
the station master’s smile had seeped 
into his inner self and aroused a conflict 
which made his throat tight and his hand 
moist and cold as he crossed the porch 
and pulled the knob of the bell, which 
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jangled harshly far in the interior of the 
building. 

The front door was open. He could 
catch a glimpse of the diners in the large 
room at the end of the hall. Ordinarily 
he would have walked in without cere- 
mony, would have gone on back to the 
dining room, calling out salutations to 
the folks at the tables. He would know 
them all, except, perchance, some trav- 
eling salesman. Betty and her mother 
would be waiting upon the table. He 
would sit down for his dinner. Betty 
would wait upon him, and they would 
share, in secret glances, the pleasure of 
seeing each other again and of being to- 
gether after the meal was over. 

But he couldn’t bring himself to go in. 
And the unusual character of his visit 
was emphasized by the sudden appear- 
ance of Mrs. Plunkett from behind the 
wide staircase. She did not have on the 
usual checked apron she wore at dinner 
time, but was dressed, it seemed to Ben, 
rather carefully in her heaviest black, 
with a black-lace shawl around her nar- 
row shoulders. She must have been sit- 
ting on the haircloth chair behind the 
staircase, awaiting his call. And now 
she hurried forward over the linoleum 
of the wide, high-ceilinged hall, an anx- 
ious smile disturbing the faded pretti- 
ness of her childlike face, as the oil lamp 
in the crystal chandelier spread its mel- 
low light upon the untidy mass of her 
graying, golden hair. 

“Why, Ben!” she said, holding out a 
wrinkled and freckled hand. “I’m so 
glad to see you. Won’t you come in?” 
And, as if to divert him from going far- 
ther into the house, she pushed aside 
hastily the brown-velvet portiéres and 
led him into the musty grandeur of the 
hotel parlor. 

“I want to see Betty, Mrs. Plunkett,” 
said Ben abruptly. 

“Why, of course,” said Mrs. Plunkett, 
picking nervously at the black-lace 
shawl. “You and Betty are such old 
friends. But the poor girl is so dis- 
traught, so awfully rushed ——” 

“Too rushed to see me?” asked Ben, 
surprised at the harshness of his own 
voice. ‘What business could make her 
too rushed to see me?” 
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“Why,” exclaimed Mrs. Plunkett, a 
note of false surprise in her voice, “didn’t 
Betty write you?” 

“T haven’t heard from Betty since I 
left here a month ago,” said Ben Hund- 
ley. “At that time it was understood 
that when I returned we would be mar- 
ried. For that reason, I am surprised 
to hear of her being too busy to see me. 
I refuse to accept that, Mrs. Plunkett. 
I’ve got to see her, that’s all. I am go- 
ing to see her.” 

“But Betty said a 
hesitated nervously. “Wait a minute,” 
she begged. “Ill go get the major.” 

And she hurried out, with a rustle of 
silks, her black dress trailing over the 
carpet, and left Ben alone in the parlor. 


Mrs. Plunkett 


CHAPTER III. 
BETTY SPEAKS. 


EN walked back and forth in the 

parlor over the red Turkish rug, 
avoiding in his stride the haircloth, an- 
cient chair, the hassock by the iron 
fender around the hearth, the marble- 
topped table bearing the large vase made 
of varicolored pieces of glass and china 
and porcelain, glued together. His blood 
was drumming hotly in his ears. A fe- 
ver seemed to be boiling within him, 
until he was surprised, almost, at the 
coolness with which his limbs obeyed his 
commands and at the perfect clarity of 
his mind. 

He had to see Betty. That fact re- 
iterated itself to him, while his mind ran 
back over the recent months, trying to 
find some explanation for the change 
which apparently had occurred. Art 
Shipley he had never considered as a 
serious rival. He remembered that a 
year before, when he first had started 
going with Betty, he had been jealous 
of Shipley, just as he would have been 
jealous of any man who evidently was 
in love with the girl of his choice and 
who: took advantage of every opportu- 
nity to be with her. He remembered 
that at first he used to question Betty 
about how.many times she had seen 
Shipley, if they had been separated by 
his trips to his contracting job up the 
road. 
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But that was when he and Shipley 
‘were on an even basis; that was before 
Betty had made her choice between 
them. And lately, after she had con- 
fessed her love, and they had agreed to 
be married, he had gone away each time 
without a thought of anything, except 
the happiness and faith and trust which 
they were sharing. 

“Hello, Ben, my boy!” 

It was Major Plunkett, pulling in em- 
barrassment at his upcurled, creamy 
mustache, while he held Ben’s hand. 
Mrs. Plunkett followed him, with a burn- 
ing taper, and in the light of the oil 
lamp on the side table the major’s 
plump cheeks and his veined nose 
glowed with the ruddy fervor of good 
health, good whisky, and embarrassment 
combined. 

“Major,” said Ben, “what is this I 
hear about Betty?” 

“My son”—the major shook his 
creamy head—“T’ll be darned if I know. 
I thought maybe you could tell me. You 
know I’ve always liked you; and, to tell 
the truth, I never cottoned much to that 
fellow Shipley. He always struck me 
as kind of slick. I never caught him in 
anything, although they do say that over 
on Tug River somebody got after him 
about something funny in a card game, 
and that’s why he left. I haven’t been 
able to prove it, though. Look here, 
Ben! Tell me the truth. How come 
you and Betty to fall out?” 

“When I left here last month, major, 
it was understood that Betty and I were 
to marry. We haven’t had any falling 
out. That’s the God’s truth.” 

“Wasn’t there something between you 
about that blonde that came through 
here with the opera players? I don’t 
mean to doubt your word, Ben, but I 
want to get to the bottom of this.” 

Ben took a deep breath. 

“Nothing to that, major—nothing at 
all. Betty was a bit jealous of me for 
talking to that blonde. You remember, 
I sat at the table with her during din- 
ner before the show, and she was pretty 
jolly, so we had a good time. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, she was an old 
friend of Art Shipley’s. She told me 
that’s how they happened to come here. 
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Shipley wrote to her, suggesting it, and 
she suggested it to the manager, who 
wrote back to Shipley; and Shipley guar- 
anteed they’d have a full house, so they 
came. No, sir, nothing to that.” 

“Are you sure?” The major’s red- 
rimmed blue eyes were fixed upon Ben 
intently, and Mrs. Plunkett was nodding 
her untidy golden head. 

“Positive, major. I remember I had 
planned to take the midnight train to 
Huntington after the show, and Betty 
was as sweet as pie to me—kissed me 
good-by right here in the parlor. ‘She 
was tired, and I made her go on upstairs 
to bed, while I went back to my room. 
You know, I was living over there next 
to Art Shipley then. When I got over 
to my place I found a message which re- 
quired me to stay over. I came right 
back over here and went upstairs and 
knocked on Betty’s door, to tell her. 
She wasn’t in, so I went on home and to 
bed. I got hold of her the next day, 
and she saw me off on the train, as sweet 
as ever. No, sir; there’s nothing to 
that.” 

“You say Betty wasn’t in?” 

“No. She explained to me the next 
day that she had slept with her mother 
that night, so that the theatrical troupe 
would have room to sleep. No, sir, 
there’s nothing to that. And I just can’t 
believe Betty has suddenly stopped lov- 
ing me and loves Art Shipley. I just 
can’t believe it. And I won’t agree to 
this wedding going on, Major Plunkett.” 
Ben felt the blood rush to his head. “I 
won’t permit it, sir, unless I hear from 
Betty’s own lips that she doesn’t still 
love me.” 

“Don’t shout,” said the major. “Damn 
it, sir, I am on your side! Damn it, sir, 
you are right! Mrs. Plunkett has said 
all along that she doesn’t think Betty is 
happy. Mrs. Plunkett, you go upstairs 
and tell that young baggage that Mr. 
Hundley and her father are awaiting her 
in the parlor. Tell her to come down at 
once.” 

“But she said. 
kett. 

“T don’t care what she said!” shouted 
the major, forgetting his injunction to 
Ben not to shout. “You tell her her fa- 


” began Mrs. Plun- 
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ther says she will.come down here and 
answer this young gentleman, or, by. 
gad, sir, there’ll be no marriage in this 
house to-night!” 

“Major,” said Ben, as Mrs. Plunkett, 
rubbing her thin hands nervously over 
each other, disappeared through the por- 
téres, “it is inconceivable that Betty 
should so quickly have changed her 
heart. Why, sir, if a person could love, 
truly love, and change so quickly, there’s 
nothing left in the world to hold to. It 
flies in the face of everything that we 
believe in. Why, sir, there’s more loy- 
alty than that between two birds of the 
air, or in the heart of a dog in the 
gutter.” 

“A woman isn’t a bird, Ben,” retorted 
the major, “or a dog, either. She’s a cu- 
rious creature, unknown to biology or 
science. That’s what I’ve been telling - 
Mrs. Plunkett when she said she was sure 
Betty still loves you. I have told her 
that even in the Bible her sex is reported 
as being as unstable as water. I re- 
minded her of Minnie Eley, who ran off 
with the undertaker two days before she 
was booked to marry that cross-eyed fel- 
low over on Marrowbone Creek. I re- 
minded her of Helen of Troy, who ran 
away with a young scalawag and set the 
whole ancient world to fighting about it. 
I told her it stands to reason be 

“Please, please!”? Ben interrupted. 

“Excuse me, my boy,” begged the ma- 
jor. “I realize that this isn’t what you 
want to hear. But I’ve always said it’s: 
better to swallow a bad dose of truth 
than to die of the disease it would cure. 
Listen! Here comes Betty and her 
mother now. You had better let me talk 
to her.” 

The rustle of silk, of Mrs. Plunkett’s 
silk, and the click of light, high heels 
were heard approaching down the wide 
stairs leading from the upper floor. Ben 
could have told Betty’s step among a 
thousand. His heart seemed to stop 
beating, seemed to go out of him and 
into the hall to accompany her, as she 
approached him. And he didn’t begin 
to breathe again until the portiéres parted 
at the touch of a slim, white hand, and 
Betty, his Betty, seemed to float rather 
than walk into the room. 
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H}s first impression was as if a ghost 

' confronted him; he did not imme- 
diately grasp the meaning of the cos- 
tume that she wore. Her eyes and brows 
were very dark against the blanched 
skin; and her waxy whiteness seemed of 
a piece with the white dress, which fitted 
close about her slender figure, but fell 
full below the waist and trailed far 
across the floor. A diaphanous white 
veil was caught by a spray of orange 
blossoms to the miraculous honey-yellow 
of her hair, and drifted in angular planes, 
like imprisoned air, down past the slen- 
der pillar of her neck and the ivory 
smoothness of her round young shoul- 
ders. Then he knew that she was dressed 
as a bride, and he stiffened at the shock 
of the exquisite pain which ran through 
him. 

Major Plunkett’s voice, mellow and 
kind, broke the silence. 

“Betty,” he said, “my friend, Ben, 
here, says you were pledged to him when 
he went away, about a month ago, and 
that he came back thinking you were 
pledged to him still. He has insisted that 
he was entitled to hear from your own 
lips that you had decided to marry some 
one else, and I agreed with him. Let 
me ask you now, and you can answer 
so he may hear you, are you going to 
marry Art Shipley to-night?” 

For a moment she closed her chestnut 
eyes, flecked with gold; the lashes lay 
black on her cheek, and it seemed to Ben 
that she swayed, so that he thought to 
catch her lest she fall. But, before he 
had moved, her eyes were opened and 
fixed steadily upon her father. Her lips, 
usually a blood red, were drained now 
to the pink of a geranium petal; they 
parted; her throat moved; but no sound 
issued. Then she nodded her head slowly 
-—twice. 

Ben had never doubted his love for 
Betty. Seeing her now so discomposed, 
so twisted by her emotions and crushed 
to pallor by this crisis in her life, he 
knew that his iove for her was the very 
core of his being. His pity for her, for 
himself, shook him close to agony; he 
stepped near to her and took hold of 
her reluctant hand, which was as cold 
as ice. 
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“Betty!” he said, though his throat was 
tight with pain. “Betty, don’t you love 
me any more?” 

She withdrew her hand and looked 
him in the eyes. As she looked, she 
seemed to withdraw into herself; the 
flecks of gold in her hurt dark eyes 
turned to little, cold points of fire. 

“T despise you,” she said slowly and 
clearly. Her veiled golden head held 
high, she turned and went out of 
the door. The portiéres swayed together 
behind her; the last tip of the long, white 
train disappeared; and the next moment 
Ben heard the click of her high-heeled 
slippers, as she ran lightly up the stairs. 

“T am sorry, Ben.” It was the sym- 
pathetic voice of the major. “It’s just 
as I told you. There’s no accounting 
for women. They’re as changeable as the 
weather, as unstable as water. I’m 
frank in saying I wanted you for a son. 
But you know Betty. You can’t talk to 
her if she once makes up her mind. She 
gives no reasons to anybody—just goes 
her own sweet way. 

“Heigh-ho!” The major heaved a tre- 
mendous sigh. ‘Well, Ben, I’ve lived 
longer than you have. In a case like 
this, there’s only one thing to do—take 
a drink. I know you are a temperance 
man, as a rule; but this time you’d bet- 
ter follow an old war horse’s advice. 
Let’s go over to Dick’s Saloon.” 

Ben felt numb and dazed, as he al- 
lowed the major to lead him from the 
parlor. He barely noticed the crowd 
which evidently had gathered in the hall 
to listen to the scene in the parlor. He 
caught a glimpse of a few familiar faces, 
staring at him strangely. There was 
Izzard, the train conductor; Sheriff Hat- 
field, with his long, black mustache; Mrs. 
Plunkett, crying and twisting her hands. 
Still in a daze, he went with the major 
down the stairs from the front porch and 
across the strip of sward to Dick’s. 


CHAPTER IV. 
FUTILE FURY. 
EN had taken several drinks before 
he became fully conscious of his sur- 
roundings. Major Plunkett, standing be- 
side him at the mahogany bar, had kept 
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up a continuous flow of talk which, to 
Ben, had been but a meaningless accom- 
paniment to the tortuous windings of his 
own thoughts. Gradually the hot liquor 
had filled his veins, warming him to the 
tips of his hands and feet and dulling 
his pain. Then the Plunkett’s colored 
man cook had come into the saloon and 
whispered something to the major, who 
had ordered another drink rapidly and 
had followed the cook out into the dusk. 

“The madam is scairt he’ll git drunk 
an’ spoil the weddin’,”’ some one said, 
and everybody laughed. 

For a moment Ben thought they were 
laughing at him. The men were lined 
up, two deep, along the long bar, but 
there was a space between him and the 
nearest one, and they were glancing in 
his direction. One of the men he rec- 
ognized as a fellow with whom he had 
had .a dispute a month ago; the fellow 
had tried to overcharge him for hauling 
timbers to the new house. His pain and 
anger focused itself upon this man. He 
recalled that the fellow, at the time of 
the argument, had drawn a gun, and this 
reminded him that Art Shipley, too, al- 
ways carried a gun on his hip. He 
slapped his own hip and recalled that 
his automatic was in the pigskin bag 
which he had left open on his bed. 

The man with whom he had had the 
dispute now went quickly out of the door 
and disappeared into the dusk. Prob- 
ably he had observed that Ben was drink- 
ing and looking for trouble, Ben thought, 
and had decided to run. This made Ben 
feel bold and strong. 

He peered around at the other men, 
to see if there was any one else looking 
for trouble. He had a secret hope that 
Art Shipley would come in the door, or 
would discover himself down at the far 
end of the bar. But all that he saw 
were friendly faces—men from the coal 
mines on Tug River; men from the rail- 
road engineering corps, which was lay- 
ing a preliminary line for the proposed 
new right of way; foremen for the con- 
tractor who was putting in the culverts, 
three miles down the line. Nearly all 
clung to the conventional black Stetson 
and laced leather boots, although some 
had changed from flannel shirts to white 
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shirts with collars; they wore rumpled 
sack suits and freshly shined shoes. 

Their faces were unusually clean and 
well shaven. He recognized, then, that 
it was on account of the imminent wed- 
ding, and he saw that they were stand- 
ing away from him and staring at him 
curiously, in the same way that a crowd 
will gather to stare morbidly at the vic- 
tim of an accident. They knew that 
Betty had turned him down, had jilted 
him, and it had made him into some- 
thing different from them for the mo- 
ment—something strange. It startled 
him. And it startled him, too, to fancy 
that he had glimpsed a pale face, with 
burning black eyes, staring at him 
through the glass of the closed front 
door—a gaunt face, rimmed with a beard. 

“Come on, men!” Ben was mildly 
surprised at the thickness of his tongue. 
“Have a drink on me.” 

There was a shuffle of heavy feet, as 
they lined up closer to the bar. Dick, 
the pudgy barkeeper, handed out a cou- 
ple of black bottles, one at the far end 
of the bar and another, to save time, at 
the middle. These were passed along 
until each glass was filled. 

“Here’s how, Ben!” 

“Over the river!” 

“Down with liquor!” 

Ben drank his drink. The friendly 
voices of the men unnerved him. 

“Fellows,” he said, and put his arm 
around the shoulder of the man next to 
him—“‘fellows, it ain’t right.” 

“That’s right, Ben.” The men 
crowded around him. Some slapped him 
on the back. His admission of the situa- 
tion had relieved their self-consciousness 
toward him. 

“Tt ain’t right, Ben, but what the 
hell ee 

“Plenty more where she come from.” - 

“Plenty gocd fish in the sea, Ben.” 

“Better to find it out now than later. 
If it was, I’d say that, now.” 

“Women are all alike. 
man’s back is turned———” 


Soon as a 


HE men drifted back to the bar in 
groups. Arguments rose as to the 
merits of the matter. Ben was lost sight 
of in their interest in the theory. Most - 
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of these men thought he had been given 
an unfair deal. Ben caught a glimpse 
of his face in the mirror that ran along 
the wall above the rows of glasses and 
bottles. He had left his hat in the Plun- 
kett parlor. His black hair was rum- 
pled; a lock fell across his damp fore- 
head. His usuaily ruddy face was white; 
his blue eyes were wild and rimmed with 
red. The new striped tie had come out 
of his vest. He remembered that he had 
bought that for Betty to see. Just then 
he heard some one say something about 
Art Shipley. 

“Wonder Shipley don’t come by and 
set the boys up to a drink before the 
marriage,” the man had said. 

“He promised he would.” | 

“Be fun if we could git him drunk be- 
fore the weddin’. That would be right 
smart of fun, now.” 

Into Ben’s mind came the thought of 
the automatic lying in the bottom of his 
pigskin bag on the bed in his new house, 
the house he had built for Betty. He 
straightened and buttoned up his coat. 
If Art Shipley was coming over to the 
barroom to buy the boys a drink—well, 
Art Shipley always toted a gun. 

Then he became aware o: some one 
shaking him by the arm. It was his 
friend, Dick, the barkeeper, who had 
come around the bar. 

“Vou ain’t had nothing to eat, Ben. 
You can’t drink liquor and not eat. You 
ain’t used to it, boy. Why don’t you go 
over to your place and lay down?” 

Ben nodded and moistened his lips. 

“T’ll be back,” he said. “Ill be right 


back.” 
“Now, listen, Ben. We don’t want no 
trouble. There’s been too much of that; 


the State’ll be mixin’ in down here, if we 
ain’t careful, and close up everything. 
You go on over and lay down. They'll 
be married shortly, and they’re going off 
on the early train in the mornin’. Then 
it’ll be over and forgotten. You go on 
over and lay down. Here, take this with 
you.” He slipped a pint flask of whisky 
in Ben’s coat pocket. “Drink some of 
that and lay down.” 

Ben permitted Dick to lead him out 
of the front door. He wanted to go that 
way, anyhow. There was an oil lantern 
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hanging on the porch to light the steps. © 
Dick, standing under it and looking up 
at him, wore a troubled expression on 
his veined and pudgy countenance. His 
brown, bloodshot eyes glanced worriedly 
up the road, past Ben, as he stood there, 
with his thumbs in the stringy shoulder 
straps of the white apron which covered 
his bulging stomach. 

Ben went down the steps and across 
the road, hearing the barroom door slam 
shut behind him. He bumped into some 
one in the shadows, felt a hand on his 
arm, but kept on going. The automatic 
was in the pigskin bag, right under the 
hat and the letter. He was sure of that. 
He had fitted the key and unlocked the 
door to his house before he realized that 
the hand was again on his arm. He 
shook it off and turned around. | 

A gaunt figure, taller than himself, was 
standing before him on the porch. In 
the shadowy half light the long, pale 
face, rimmed with beard, seemed to float 
and shimmer before his eyes—seemed 
circled by a faint nimbus of light, as it 
drifted between him and the bright win- 


dows of the barroom. 


“I done heerd what happened,” the 
mountain preacher said, “and I come to 
speak to you about it. You are a likely 
feller. Look ahead in life.” 

The deep voice echoed hollowly in the 
silent porch; the door of the barroom 
opposite opened to a burst of laughter. 

“Don’t do nothin’ quick,” the moun- 
tain preacher said. ‘Remember that re- 
venge ain’t no kind of thing to live with. 
They’s something bigger than revenge. 
Something good to-day and to-morrow, 
remember.” 

“Listen,” demanded Ben Hundley 
hotly. His tongue was hard to manage. 
“Are you going to marry them to-night?” 

“They done ast me to. I aims to 
shorely. Yes, sir.” 

“Then,” Ben shouted, “I advise you 
to keep ’way from me. You hear? I ad- 
vise you to keep ’way. Don’t be here 
when I come down.” 

“Love is a bigger thing than revenge,” 
the preacher said steadily. “That is good 
to-day and to-morrow.” 

“Tve told you!” cried Hundley. 
“Don’t speak to me of love, when you 
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are marrying them to-night. Get out, 
and don’t be here when I get back!” 


HE turned and stumbled rapidly up- 
stairs in the dark. His blood seemed 
cold, but his head was as if filled with 
fire; red sparks ran before him in the 
black room at the top of the stairs. 
There was no light. His feet slipped, and 
he fell upon the bed when he leaned 
over the bag. He lay there for a few 
minutes, gritting his teeth and grinding 
his fists into his eyes. Then he climbed 
up and found the automatic in the bag, 
under the old hat and the old letter of 
Betty’s. He slipped the gun into his 
hip pocket, pulled the old hat on his 
head, and went down the stairs. 
There was no one on the front porch. 
“Art Shipley’s going to buy the boys 
a drink,” he said to himself, as he 
crossed the dusty, rutted road. “Art 
Shipley totes a gun on his hip, always.” 
A stream of men was passing across 
the barroom porch in the direction of 
the Plunkett Hotel. He could see their 
shadowy figures outlined against the in- 
side illumination. As he climbed the side 
steps and neared the door, hé observed 
that the barroom was empty, and that 
Dick, with a coat on now instead of his 
apron, was locking the door from the 
outside. His back was toward Ben, and 
after he had locked the door he hurried 
after the men who were surging up the 
kotel steps and into the open hotel door. 
Ben Hundley followed and pushed his 
way with the crowd into the hall of the 
hotel and then into the parlor, which 
had been converted into an auditorium. 
Chairs from the dining room had been 
set in rows from the front windows up to 
beyond the mantelpiece, painted to imi- 
tate black marble. At the far end of 
the room, near the wall, had been placed 
a table, and the wall behind was cov- 
ered with flowering rhododendron. Two 
lines of white ribbon ran from the ends 
ot the table back to two chairs, situated 
at the front of the rows of spectators. 
The gaunt mountain preacher came in 
the door at the other end of the room 
and stood behind the table, looking sol- 
emnly over the men, with a sprinkling 
of women, who sat in the chairs and 
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lined the walls of the parlor. He opened 
a prayer book, cleared his throat, and 
nodded toward the young girl in dotted 
blue-and-white muslin, who sat at the 
organ against the wall. She bobbed vio- 
lently forward and back, pumping, and 
her hands played over the keys, bring- 
ing limpingly forth the strains of Men- 
delssohn’s “Wedding March:” 


Ta-ta-ta-ta, 
Ta—ia—ta-ta. 
Ta—ta—ia-teee 
Tee-ta-ta-ia—ta-ta. 


Ben, leaning against the wall, his hat 
crushed against his chest, became aware 
that the people in the room were star- 
ing at him curiously. Art Shipley, fol- 
lowed by a man Ben did not know, came 
in the door behind the preacher and 
walked around to stand beside the table. 
Dick, the barkeeper, got up from his 
seat in the congregation and, accompa- 
nied by Izzard, the conductor, came over 
to stand beside Ben, who was listening 
raptly to the rhythmical footsteps ap- 
proaching from the hall. 

The portiéres were drawn farther open 
by two little girls dressed in white. 
Through the door came Major Plunkett, 
standing very straight, and on his left 
arm hung Betty. They went slowly up 
the aisle in time to the music, the major 
swaying from side to side, as he adapted 
himself to the unaccustomed stride. Ben 
noticed that Art Shipley, catching sight 
of him leaning against the wall, had 
blanched and murmured something to 
the best man. But when the major and 
the bride reached the table, the major 
stepped over the bride’s train and re- 
tired to the left, and Art Shipley moved 
over and stood beside her. They stood 
there, very still, and the room fell very 
silent, as the mountain preacher, bend- 
ing to scan the prayer book, began to 
read the marriage ceremony. 

“<Dearly beloved,” the preacher’s 
voice vibrated through the assembly, “ ‘we 
are gathered together here in the sight of 
God, and in the face of this company, 
to join this man and this woman in holy 
matrimony, which is an honorable estate, 
instituted of God in the time of man’s 
innocency——’ ” 
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The familiar old words, reverberating 
out of his childhood and young manhood, 
like voices from the past, pounded upon 
Ben’s consciousness, like strokes of a bell. 
He remembered that this very scene had 
been planned by himself and Betty—the 
rhododendron on the wall, the ribbons 
running back from the table. And the 
word, “an honorable estate,” smote him 
like a mockery. 

A cold flame rose and swelled in his 
breast. If this thing could be allowed 
to happen, then there was no such thing 
as honor, no such thing as love. The 
group at the table merged in his sight 
to a fiery blur. Such a thing as this was 
an affront to the most sacred beliefs of 


mankind. 
cee 


reverently, discreetly, advisedly, 
soberly,’ ” the preacher was saying, “ ‘and 
in the fear of God.’ ” 

Ben recalled a little thing from his 
and Betty’s mutual past. Art Shipley 
had got drunk one night when he had 
had an engagement with Betty; Ben had 
taken care of him, had kept him away 
from the Plunkett Hotel, and had put 
him to bed. The next day Art had ex- 
plained to Betty that he had not kept 
his engagement because “me and Ben got 
drunk,” although Ben had not touched 
a drop. Hundley had let the false tale 
stand, thinking it too petty to contra- 
dict. Now, in his drink-befuddled, jeal- 
ous mind, it grew swiftly to huge pro- 
portions. 

“ ‘Tf any man can show just cause why 
they may not lawfully be joined to- 
gether ?” The mountain preacher 
paused. 

A breath, a ripple, passed over the 
audience; then all was still. A chair 
creaked. From some distant place 
sounded faintly the bark of a dog, end- 
ing in a howl. 

sce let him now speak,’” the 
preacher continued deliberately, “ ‘or else 
hereafter forever hold his peace.’ ” 

“Wait!” cried Ben. “Stop!” He 
started for the altar table, but felt the 
weight of Dick on his arm. On his mind 
was stamped the white triangle of Art 
Shipley’s face and the caterpillar mus- 
tache, curved affrightedly dark across it. 
Then Art disappeared under the table. 
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“Stop!” Ben shouted, dragging wildly 
at the arms now around him. “She is 
mine. She is promised to me, I tell you! 
Let me go! He lied to-her! Let me go! 
By Heaven——” 

But the men had risen from their 
places to overpower him. They might 
sympathize with him in the barroom and 
agree at any time that he had been 
wronged; still, they could not stand to 
see this invasion of the proprieties. They 
were scandalized. 

Ben saw coming toward him, arms out- 
stretched, the man with whom he had 
had the argument about the price of haul- 
ing timbers to his house. Ben snatched 
his arm free of Dick’s embrace and swung 
his fist. The man stopped in his tracks 
at the impact, then went slowly over 
backward, like a felled tree. But the 
next moment Ben was being swept out 
of the door, helpless, two men carrying 
his feet, three more at his arms and 
shoulders. 

He writhed in futile fury, as they 
stumbled with him down the porch steps, 
paused while some one ran to unhitch 
the lantern from the saloon veranda, and 
then conveyed him across the road and 
up the stairs to the bedroom of the new 
house which he had built for Betty. They 
deposited him on the bed, next to the 
pigskin bag, left the lantern on the bu- 
reau, and bustled out hurriedly, finding 
a key in the lock and locking the door 
from the outside. 


CHAPTER V. 
A BIG IDEA. 


W RIGGLING to his feet, Ben jumped 
across the room and tried the knob, 
but the door was securely locked. His 
legs trembled from the reaction of the 
scene he had just passed through and 
because the liquor, which he had poured 
into an empty stomach unaceustomed to | 
alcohol, had begun to lose its effect. He 
sat down on the bed and listened to the 
footsteps of the men as they returned 
across the road and mounted the steps 
to the hotel porch. 
Into his mind floated the vision of 
Betty’s face, as he had seen it while he 
was being swept out of the door. Art 
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Shipley had ducked under the table. 
Major Plunkett had stepped forward; his 
arm was extended as if to go protectingly 
about Betty’s smooth, white shoulders. 
Betty alone seemed unalarmed. Her 
slim hands were clasped at her breast. 
The honey-gold head was bent slightly 
forward beneath the filmy white veil. 
She was no longer pale. Her parted lips 
were red. It was just for the flash of a 
second that he had seen her. Perhaps 
hope had misled him, but he could swear 
he had seen tenderness in her eyes. It 
had not been, at any rate, the cold, un- 
yielding expression that she had worn 
before. It had been a look that he could 
understand. 

He felt for her a fleeting rush of love 
and pity. After all, she, like himself and 
the rest of mankind, was merely seeking 
happiness. And she was a woman, more 
a victim of emotion than its master. Ii, 
through some twist of heart or of mo- 
tive, she had turned to Art Shipley in 
her search, it was no more nor less than 
what her nature had dictated. Her dis- 
composure, when she had confronted him 
the first time in the parlor, showed what 
the change had cost her. 

Perhaps, Ben thought, she had even 
now discovered her mistake, and in time. 
He leaped to his feet. His imagination 
pictured her waving contemptuously 
aside the idea of continuing the marriage 
to the craven Shipley. Suddenly he 
heard, at this moment, slow footsteps on 
the porch below, then footsteps on the 
stairs. 

His heart stood still. In his imagina- 
tion he saw Betty, her brown eyes stream- 
ing tears, calling for her lover: ‘Ben! 
I want Ben!” And the steps on the 
stair were those of her emissary, coming 
for him. 

The steps stopped outside, and the key 
turned in the lock. The door swung 
open to admit the round and pudgy fig- 
ure of Dick, the barkeeper. In addition 
to the derby on the back of his head, 
he carried in his hand Ben’s old felt hat. 
The lantern on the bureau traced the 
lines of veins in his plump, doughy cheeks 
and on his ruddy nose. ‘There was a 
worried, uncertain look to his bloodshot 
brown eyes as he seated himself on the 
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room’s single chair and puffed his lips 
out with each noisy breath. 

“Them stairs ” he began. 

“Listen, Dick,” Ben demanded eagerly. 
“Is the wedding—I mean, did they take 
it up where they left off? Was there 
any delay or—or anything? Were they 
—was the ag 

Dick’s worried expression changed 
slowly to a gold-toothed smile. 

“Delay while they hunted for that 
there groom,” he said. His three chins 
and his round abdomen undulated in 
unison to his raspy chuckle. “Almost 
had to fight to git him out from under 
that table.” 

“Then they were married?” Ben sank 
down on the bed. 

“Married fast enough, after Art got 
through drappin’ the ring. His hand 
trimbled so, he drapped it three times, 
and it took the best man ten minutes each 
time to find it. I was afraid the last time 
the best man was going to sock him in 
the eye, he was’so plumb erritated at 
havin’ to do so much crawlin’ round. 
Then, after the preacher had done said 
‘man and wife,’ and they was started 
back down the aisle, the best man 
knocked the Bible offn the table behind 
Art, and Art jumped so high we all 
thought he was goin’ to stampede right 
smack through the crowd. But Miss 
Betty, she hilt onto him, and they got 
out of the room, somehow. That gal’s 
got pride and spunk. It shore made us 
all feel sorry for her to see her marryin’ 
that ie 

Dick broke off and tried ineffectually 
to brush some beer stains off the front 
of his black sack coat. The worried ex- 
pression came back into his bloodshot 
eyes. 

“Look a-here, Ben. I been talkin’ to 
the major, and I been talkin’ to—— 
Look a-here, is this your hat?” 

“Ves,” said Ben dully. 

The pity and love which he had been 
feeling were changing to a hot bitterness 
and hate. She had gone through with 
it. She was determined to cheat him 
thoroughly, and she had done it. From 
beyond the cut came the locomotive’s 
whistle: 

W khoo—whoo—who-who! 
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‘THE engine passed, the glow from 

its fire box lighting the windows of 
the rooms where Betty and Art would 
live, the shower of sparks from its bell- 
shaped funnel rising like a procession 
of fireflies. It came to his memory that 
the storage barn beneath Art’s rooms was 
full of the railroad’s gasoline torches, 
lined with cans of gasoline. His fingers 
in his pocket felt the outline of a paper 
of matches. 
rose in his heart till it hurt. 

“Listen, Ben. I want to ast you some- 
thin’, and maybe you'll think it ain’t 
none of my business. But did you leave 
this here hat in a room in the hotel the 
night before you left here the last time 
for Huntington?” 

“No,” said Ben. He wanted to be left 
alone with his thoughts. “No, I didn’t. 
I left it in my room over the railroad’s 
storage barn.” 

“H’mph! Well, tell me, Ben—was you 
in any one of the hotel bedrooms that 


_ night?” 
“No, I wasn’t. I told the major what 
happened. I went home after the show. 


Then I learned that I wasn’t going on 
the night train, as I had expected. There 
was a note for me at my room from Art 
Shipley, saying that a contractor I 
wanted to see was going to be here early 
the next morning. So I went back over 
to the hotel to let Betty know. She 
wasn’t downstairs, so I went upstairs and 
knocked on the door of her room. There 
was nothing unusual about that, of 
course; her mother had the room next 
door. At least, she usually did, although 
the major tells me that that night they 
shifted around to make room for the 
opera troupe. Anyway, when I couldn’t 
find Betty I went on back home and 
turned in.” 

“When you left the room over the 
storage barn, did you see anything of 
Art?” 

“Let me see. Yes, he was coming out 
of his door into the hall when I started 
out. He mumbled something—I didn’t 
catch what it was—and then he went 
back in. I didn’t see him any more that 
night, nor the next morning. The next 
time I saw him was on the station plat- 
form when I got in this afternoon.” 


A flarne of hate and anger 
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“Hmph! I seen him later that night. 
He come over to my place and joined 
that blonde. We was all three settin’ in 
the little side room what I keep open 
nights and Sundays. We set there and 
talked till after midnight, I reckon. I 
remember all the lights was out every- 
where when I went to bed. She and Art 
used to be pretty thick, I judged from 
the conversation, and it seemed to me 
she was pretty keen about him still. Cer- 
tainly seemed like it to me. I got the 
impression she persuaded the show to 
come here jes’ so she could git to see 
Art. Could Art have got in your room 
while you was out?” 3 

“Certainly. The door between our 
rooms was never locked. It was usually 
left standing open, as a matter of fact. 
But what of it? I haven’t lost anything.” 
But when he said the words, “I haven’t 
lost anything,” Ben felt a pain like a 
sheet of fire go through him. His tem- 
ples began to throb with anger and sor- 
row and hate. 

“H’mph!” Dick, the barkeeper, stared 
down at the old felt hat which he was 
turning in his fat, pudgy hands. “I was 
thinking,” he said slowly and paused. 
“But then,” he continued, “it ain’t likely 
a gal who likes a fellow is goin’ to do 
nothin’ that will help him with another 
gal, leastwise, not if he 2 

Dick stopped suddenly. His brown, 
bloodshot eyes stared into vacancy, and 
his mouth fell open in the expression 
of one who has just been struck by a 
club or by a big idea. He hit his hand 
against his thigh, got up, rolled the hat 
into a cone, thrust it into his pocket, 
stood a moment blowing out his lips, 
and finally, without a word, went out of 
the door, which he pulled to after him. 

After a moment the door opened 
again, to admit only Dick’s veined and 
pudgy face. He blinked his bloodshot 
eyes. 

“You say Art Shipley left you a note 
sayin’ a contractor would be around to 
see you in the mornin’? I mean, the 
mornin’ after the night that opera troupe 
was here. Well, did that there contrac- 
tor show up in the mornin’?” 

“For Heaven’s sake go away and leave 
me alone!” said Ben. 
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“Yes. But did he?” Dick, the bar- 
keeper, persisted. 

“No,” said Ben, “he didn’t show up.” 

“Ah!” Dick murmured profoundly, 
and once more disappeared. 

“Now, if it was a business deal. Hi 
Ben heard him murmur outside the door; 
and then the sound of his footsteps. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A WORLD OF FLAMES. 


S soon as Dick’s footsteps grew 
* fainter, Ben Hundley saw afresh the 
picture of Betty going through with the 
wedding, willy-nilly, as if she were de- 
termined, whatever happened, to cheat 
him. He realized that his mental state 
wasn’t normal. He was naturally high 
strung, quick to tempests of anger, which 
wrought him to a great pitch while they 
lasted, but their duration had always 
been brief. This was more violent, more 
fundamental, more serious. It came to 
him that, at last, he could understand 
the men and the women who, in a fit of 
jealous rage, had killed those whom they 
loved, or those who came in their way. 
For the merest instant he felt a kinship 
with all such violent lovers, as if they 
were right—the only ones who ever had 
really loved; as if the placid lovers of 
every day knew nothing of the meaning 
of the word. And then through his mind 
floated a sentence which his dead mother, 
long since, had been fond of quoting. 
It was from Shakespeare, he thought: 


For to be wroth with one we love doth 
work like madness in the brain. 


The words repeated themselves in his 
mind, haunted him, till, in the fever of 
his imaginings, he wondered if he were 
really sane. The blood was hot like fire 
in his veins. His heart was beating so 
hard and so fast that its efforts seemed 

.in danger of pounding it loose from its 
place. He felt the pint whisky bottle, 
which had fallen out upon the bed; he 
picked it up and took out the cork and 
drank several swallows. The hot stuff 
warmed’ him within; he waited a minute, 
‘but it did not soothe the fever of pain 
and unrest in his breast; he drank again 
and again, till the bottle was empty. 
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The hot fluid coursed through his body 
like radiant heat, warming him to the 
tips of the toes and fingers. It made 
him feel strong. The maze of restless 
thoughts, the uncertainty as to what to 
believe, tended to focus now in his mind. 
Betty had determined to cheat him. That 
was clear and plain. It strengthened him 
to believe it. It brought into one chan- 
nel all the impulses of hate and rage. 
It was the only belief that could save 
him. If he thought of her as sweet and 
pure, desirable and lovely, and yet not 
his to own and cherish, his mind raced 
close to madness. To think her vile, 
dishonest, a cheat with a cold, hard heart 
—this gave him some relief, although, 
even as he said the word “cheat” aloud, 
a hundred voices within him answered: 
“You lie! In your heart you know she 
is adorable, straight, and clean!” 

He felt he could stand this inaction— 
this introspection—no longer. He got up 
and went to the door; but, although he 
had heard no sound of the key turning 
when Dick had left, the door was locked. 
He shook the knob and kicked the panel, 
but to no avail. And then, when he 
had stepped back to fling himself against 
it, he paused. From across the street 
had risen the sound of voices. He went 
to the window. Art Shipley’s two rooms, 
over the storage room, were dark and 
deserted, the shades raised at the win- 
dows. From the right, beyond the cut, 
came the quiet puffs of the locomotive. 
like sighs of pain, while a slow swirl of 
bluish smoke, dotted with sparks, rose 
above the birch saplings at the top of 
the near side of the cut and drifted on 
the balmy night’ air toward the storage 
house and Art’s rooms. 

Ben Hundley’s heart began to beat fast 
again. Around the door of the storage 
room, beneath the rooms now held by 
Art, he spied, on the pale, dry ground, 
an area much darker, as if some liquid 
had been spilled. Often he had seen the 
railroad men, when they were preparing 
to do construction work at night, stand- 
ing by the door of the storage room, fill- 
ing the gasoline torches with gasoline 
from the bright tin cans. 

A spark on gasoline would leap like a 
flash of lightning into flame. The storage 
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room was filled with gasoline cans and 
-torches. A spark from the locomotive, 
and then a sheet of flame; a wall of 
flame, rising about the four sides of the 
two-story frame building, running like 
flaming snakes up the space between the 
plaster and the sheathing boards, eating 
greedily at the floor of the rooms above 
—announcing its approach with little 
wisps of smoke, winding eerily into the 
upstairs bedrooms through unsuspected 
crannies. Smoke, strangling to the 
throat, blinding to the eyes. And flame, 
like an acid, dissolving, destroying, re- 
turning matter into its original elements 
of gases and spirit. Then smoke and 
embers. Cinders. Dust to dust. And 
peace. 

“T wonder if Art Shipley will go over 
there first, alone!” 

Ben didn’t know that he had spoken 
aloud until the words themselves startled 
him. He shuddered and passed a hand 
over his eyes; he had had a dream. And 
then to his muddled mind came again 
the sound of the voices which his dream 
had shut him away from. 

He leaned far out of the window. A 
water pipe, leading to the roof, wrapped 
to protect it from winter freezing—a 
pipe, wrapped in layer after layer of 
packing and then painted white—ob- 
scured his view. But he could see part 
of the hotel porch. The major, his 
plump, tall figure outlined against the 
light from the hall chandelier, stood in 
the doorway, curling his mustache and 
staring down the road. Mrs. Plunkett’s 
voluminously swathed thinness became 
visible, pushing past the major; her thin 
arm swung under and forward, as if she 
were throwing something in the direction 
of the major’s stare. 

The major turned, and Ben saw that 
Dick, the barkeeper, had just come up 
on the porch. He spoke to the major, 
and the two of them retired into the hall, 
under the chandelier, where the major 
beckoned, and in a moment they were 
joined by a third, the colored man who 
cooked the meals for the hotel; and next 
by the colored woman, his wife, who 
helped take care of the hotel rooms. 

The whole scene, to Ben, was like a 

. Meaningless episode from some moving 
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picture, of which he knew neither the 
beginning nor the end. The road, dark 
in the shadow of the trees, the lighted 
windows and door of the dark hotel, the 
paler outline of the road in the glimmer 
of starlight—these things wavered, ad- 
vanced, and receded before his eyes— 
seemed to writhe and interweave in some 
mysterious plot of nature against his rea- 
son. And then he found a clew. 


Two figures emerged from the black 
shadows over near the hotel and 
walked along the road in the direction 
of Art Shipley’s rooms—a man and a 
girl. The man was slight and dapper 
and carried a small hand bag. The girl 
Ben had no difficulty recognizing, even 
in the starlight. He would have known 
that youthful, rounded figure anywhere. 
It was Betty. She wore now a traveling 
suit of some dark material and a small, 
dark hat. Her head was erect, her shoul- 
ders stiffly outlined against the grayness 
of the road. She walked slightly in ad- 
vance of Art Shipley. 

They were not speaking, nor were they 
touching each other. It was not a cheer- 
ful going away for the bride and groom. 
Something had happened. Doubtless, it 
was the way Art had ducked at the wed- 
ding. Through Ben’s drink-befuddled 
brain ran.a wave of pity for Betty, a 
wave of tenderness. She was not find- 
ing the happiness she had been seeking. 

“Man is born to trouble while the 
sparks fly upward.” This floated through 
his mind. It was as if all of mankind 
were the victim of the gift of life. “Man 
is born to trouble——” So she, too, was 
unhappy—was suffering! He longed to 
take her in his arms, to comfort her. 
For a moment he was happy, holding 
her close to him to share her pain, kiss- 
ing away her tears, murmuring encourag- 
ing words. 

Then he saw the bride and groom 
mounting the steps on the outside of the 
two-story frame building. Betty went 
first; Art followed her, carrying the bag. 
They were lost to sight in the darkness 
of the small roof which sheltered the 
head of the outside stairs. In his mind 
Ben was conscious of Art pushing past 
Betty in the doorway, going ahead down 
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the unlighted hall to show her the way 
to his rooms—now their rooms. 

A light sprang out in the first of the 
two rooms. Art’s figure appeared at the 
window; he pulled down the shade, and 
his shadow showed against it as he 
turned. The shadow grew larger, as he 
left the window and approached the in- 
side light; it flitted to one side, and in 
its place came the shadow of Betty. She 
sat down in the chair beside the window. 
Her back was very straight, and her chin 
was held high. A light sprang to being 
in the second room and made yellow ob- 
longs of the shades, as Art Shipley pulled 
them down. Then Shipley’s shadow re- 
turned to the first room, and Ben saw 
it walking to and fro, stopping now and 
again and gesticulating before the still 
shadow of Betty sitting in the chair at 
the window. 

The light springing to life in those 
rooms, making an intimate place that 
shut Betty and Art Shipley in together, 
and shut the world away, was more than 
Ben Hundley could stand. It fused to 
a white heat the torment of his jealousy. 
He became conscious of the gun on his 
hip. The paper of matches in his coat 
pocket seemed to weigh down his shoul- 
der. He wet his lips and leaned out of 
the window to consider the drop to the 
ground. 

The distance was too great to drop 
without danger of breaking a limb, be- 
cause of the pile of field stones beneath 
the window. But the wrapped pipe was 
within reach and seemed strongly joined 
to the clapboards on its course from the 
ground to the tank on the roof. Hund- 
ley glanced cunningly around. There 
was no one in sight. The men retired 
early because they rose early for work. 
He blew out the lantern on the dureau. 
The burning flame in his breast lighted 
fantastic visions in his brain. He deemed 
himself in a conspiracy against the 
world. He swung out of the window, 
hooked his foot in a staple around the 
pipe, caught the pipe with his hand, and, 
half slipping, half falling, descended 
from staple to staple and reached the 
ground, where he knelt for a moment, 
peering around into the swaying dark- 
ness. 
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HE applauded his own cunning; for, 

as he watched, two gaunt figures 
came out of the hotel door and walked 
in unison down the porch steps. Not till 
they had crossed the sidewalk and 
started directly across the road toward 
him did the figures merge into one. He 
recognized the shimmer of white face, 
the lank outline of the mountain 
preacher. It seemed miraculous to him 
that two figures had become one, even 
though a soberer intelligence somewhere 
within him told him it was an optical 
illusion caused by drink. Cold ripples 
flowed along his spine. The man was 
coming directly toward him, as if he had 
arrived by some supernatural means at 
a knowledge of Ben’s wild ideas. 

Ben’s muddled senses tried to think of 
an excuse—a defense for the expected ac- 
cusation. It was as if he were about to 
be faced by the embodiment of his own 
mortal conscience. And, brought face to 
face with himself in this moment, he 
realized with the fleeting clarity of an 
unblurred emotion that he could never 
harm Betty. Once again he knew how 
essentially he loved her. As to Art Ship- 
ley The red blur of rage came over 
his thoughts. 

He noticed that the preacher had 
stopped and was looking up, as if at his 
window, which was: dark. The faint 
starlight filtered through the budding 
branches of the mottled sycamores and 
lighted the white shimmer of his face with 
an illusion of subtle radiance. He had 
removed his hat, and the long hair 
melted into the background, the soft 
beard was lost in the dark breast of the 
invisible frock coat. 

As Ben watched, the face descended 
gradually and smoothly until it was on 
a level with him. He felt a cold wind 
brushing his scalp, for the face had sud- . 
denly disappeared. Then a deep voice, 
muted but vibrant, trembled on the si- 
lence, and he realized that the mountain 
man was praying. He could not hear the 
words. The locomotive over in the cut 
had begun to sigh and then to cough. 
Sharp on the night came the rattle of 
coupling pin against coupling iron, as 
the locomotive and tender jolted into 
motion, heading for the mines, where 
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a train was to be made up against the 
morning. 

The preacher rose and turned and 
walked slowly back to the hotel. Ben 
looked over his shoulder. Betty’s 
shadow was gone from the window. He 
could no longer know where she was. 

Jealousy leaped into flames in his 
mind, to consume his reason. He rose 
to his feet, with a half shout of protest 
and of anger, and, without concealment, 
ran unsteadily down the road toward 
Art Shipley’s dwelling. He felt the auto- 
matic slapping against his hip. He was 
conscious of the paper of matches in his 
side coat pocket and of the dark stain of 
gasoline on the earth floor of the storage 
room beneath Art Shipley’s apartment. 

He saw, as he ran, the twisted arms 
of the huge sycamore which leaned over 
Art Shipley’s roof, like a hungry ogre, 
awaiting its chance. The open fire box 
of the locomotive, coming out of the cut, 
lighted the white facade of the Shipley 
building with an angry, ruddy glow, 
which, to Ben at that moment, was the 
color of the world. For his pain and his 
defeat and his jealousy had caught his 
breast and his mind on fire. He ran 
through a world of licking flames. 


CHAPTER VII. 
AN AMATEUR DIPLOMAT. 


D‘{cs: the barkeeper, had locked the 
door noiselessly behind him when he 

left Ben Hundley’s room, because he 
didn’t want an argument. He had enough 
on his mind, as it was. In the first place, 
he had always been very fond of Ben, 
and he was worried to see “the lad” so 
overwrought. In the second place, he 
had begun to suspect that the old felt 
hat was the symbol for a bit of deep 
chicanery on the part of Mr. Art Ship- 
ley; he knew that he must get to the 
bottom of this, and his mind, unaccus- 
tomed to complicated stratagems and 
their discovery, was beginning to feel the 
strain. And, finally, and worst of all, 
he had to keep his suspicions to himself. 
Dick had been a barkeeper in the 
Klondike, in Denver, in the earlier days 
on the Barbary Coast; and he had 
landed finally, through a concatenation 
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of circumstances, which was a long and 
interesting story in itself, as bartender 
and part proprietor of Dick’s Saloon at 
Plunkett Corners, in the mountains of 
West Virginia. 

There were many things which he had 
not learned during. the course of those 
years. He had not learned Latin, nor 
astronomy—except enough to find his 
way home at night—nor the names of 
the gods of Greek mythology. But he 
had learned how to cut ninety-proof liq- 
uor three ways—make it go three times 
as far over the bar—and still retain its 
bouquet and the bead around the neck 
of the bottle. He had learned to look 
as though he were listening sympathet- 
ically to a drunken man’s epic of do- 
mestic and financial sorrow, while, at 
the same time, his mind was figuring out 
whether the beer pump needed to be 
worked, and was watching to see that 
some one paid for the last round of 
drinks. He had learned to mix anything 
from a sloe-gin fizz to a mint julep, and 
the things in between and beyond; and, 
if a customer asked for something new, 
to invent its components on the spot, 
swearing he had served it that way for 
seven years in the old Knickerbocker 
Grill on Broadway. 

But one thing in particular he had 
learned. If you have a suspicion affect- 
ing a man’s fortune, or his standing in 
the community, or the way he cuts 
cards, or the way he deals, there is a 
rule to follow carefully. And that rule 
is: Keep your mouth shut until you are 
absolutely positive that your suspicions 
are correct, and then don’t say anything 
until you have the law and the majority 
with you. And, even then, it is best to 
let somebody else do the talking. 

So there was a pudgy pucker above 
Dick’s veined and colorful nose, as he 
clumped heavily down the unlighted 
stairs from Ben Hundley’s room, crossed 
the dark road, and waited for Betty 
Plunkett and her new husband to be off 
the hotel porch before he went up to 
speak again to the major. He had to 
work this thing out; he had to keep his 
ideas to himself, and at the same time 
he needed assistance. 

“Look here, major,” said Dick, when 
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the major had come in from the porch to 
the lighted hall. “You told me I could 
talk to your cook. Is he hereabouts? 
Oh, yes!” The major had beckoned to 
the colored-man cook, who was standing 
with his colored wife behind the curtains 
at the window next the door, watching 
the cheerless bride and groom depart. 
“Look here, Sam. You ever seen this 
hat before?” 

Dick drew Ben Hundley’s old felt hat 
from his pocket and unfolded it. Sam 
rolled his prominent, yellowish eyeballs 
and shuffled his wide, flat feet. 

“Vas, suh.” 

“Where ’bouts?” 

“Two or three months ago, Mist’ Dick. 
My wife, Lucy, here, war cleanin’ up 
in de room upstairs what had been slep’ 
in by dat pretty blond lady what was 
de big lady in de play actin’; it was de 
nex’ mornin’ mah wife was cleanin’ up 
in dat room, Mist’ Dick, an’ she foun’ dis 
here hat, an’ a letter ’dressed to Mist’ 
Ben Hundley. Yas, suh. She didn’t see 
no use leavin’ it dar, so she brung it 
down to me to ast me what to do wid it, 
an’ it jes’ so happen, Mist’ Dick, ’at Miss 
Betty, she was behin’ de do’ in de cor- 
ner, a-leanin’ into de apple barrel——” 

“You mean she heard you and took 
these things from you?” 

“Didn’t hear me! Naw, suh. I got 
mo’ sense dan dat. She heerd my wife, 
Lucy, here. I was tryin’ to stop her fum 
talkin’, but she kep’ right on. I kicked 
at her, an’ she say: ‘What you kickin’ 
me for?’ Lucy is kind of slow in de 
understandin’ when it come to——” 

“T ain’t, neither!” put in Lucy bel- 
ligerently. 

“Never mind about that,” said Dick. 
“What did Miss Betty do?” 

“She ain’t done nothin’, Mist’ Dick. 
She jes’ took de hat an’ de letter and 
look at ’em; an’ she went white as flour; 
yas, suh. She went up to her room, 
an’ Lucy say she didn’t come out, for 
food or nothin’, till de nex’ day, when 
she went down to de post office. Lucy 
say she wrop up dis hat in a package an’ 
mail it to Mist’ Ben Hundley. An’ dat 
nex’ evenin’ she told me.to go over an’ 
tell Mr. Art Shipley to come over to see 
her ’bout somethin’ important.” 
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“T see,” said Dick, the barkeeper. 
“All right—that’s all.” 

“T am sorry this thing happened,” said 
the major, pulling at his creamy mus- 
tache, after the colored folk and Mrs. 
Plunkett had returned to the rear of the 
house. “I always liked Ben Hundley. 
In fact, between you and me, Dick, I 
am as tolerant as anybody, but I am 
quite a bit surprised at Ben.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Dick absently. “Look 
here, major—can I put in a call over 
your telephone?” 

“Certainly, sir. There is the booth, 
right behind the stairs. You can shut 
the door and be perfectly private, Dick.” 


SHUT in the phone booth, Dick put in 

a call for the Miners’ Hotel, in Blue- 
field, a long-distance call. The wait 
was longer; drops of perspiration ran 
down from Dick’s low brow, down his 
veined and pudgy cheeks to his shaven 
jowls, and hung ticklingly from the end 
of his veined red nose; he breathed heav- 
ily out through his lips and rolled his 
bloodshot eyes in vain appeal to the gods 
of telephone centrals. Finally there was 
a painfully loud click, and the clerk at 
the Miners’ Hotel gave answer. 

“Yes, Miss Molly Gratzle just came 
in from the theater. I'll connect you 
with her room. Go ahead.” 

“Hello, Miss Molly,” said Dick, per- 
spiring still more profusely. “Is that 
you? This is Dick. . . . No, not 
Dick Jones. No not Dick Hardy, 
either. It’s Dick, the saloon man, down 
at Plunkett Corners. You remember? 

Well, look here, Miss Molly. 
Seems to me I recollect you and Art 
Shipley was pretty good friends when 
you was down here; I mean, I thought 
you and him. Well, what I 
mean is, did you know Art had done 
got married?” 

“Oh, he couldn’t have, Dick!” replied 
Miss Molly Gratzle’s somewhat edgy 
voice. “You're crazy.” 

“No, I ain’t,” said Dick. “He mar- 
ried Betty Plunkett this evenin’. I seen 
’em git hitched up myself.” 

There was a period of perfect silence. 

“Hello! Miss Molly? You ain’t cut 
off, have you? Well, look here. 
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The reason I called was, Betty Plunkett 
was kind of keen about young Ben Hund- 
ley, and he’s a friend of mine. She 
switched around all of a sudden, and 
I was wonderin’ ie 

Miss Gatzle interrupted him: 

“That low, dirty dog!” 

“Vou mean that Art Shipley kind of 
double crossed——” continued Dick. 

“TJ mean”—Miss Gratzle’s edgy voice 
was near the razor edge of hysteria— 
“that—that Art Shipley is a low-down 
hound!” 

Miss Gratzle, despite an occasional 
gasping sob, was fluent to -the point of 
eloquence in her description of Mr. Art 
Shipley. Stringing together the pearls 
of her rhetoric, Dick, the barkeeper, for- 
got the heat and the humidity in his 
pleasure over the resulting jewel of truth 
—that Art Shipley had for months and 
months been promising to marry Miss 
Molly Gratzle. In their last conversa- 
tion, at Dick’s very room behind the sa- 
loon, Art had explained that the time 
had finally arrived. Major Plunkett had 
some money to invest. He was impressed 
by Art Shipley’s investment proposition; 
so much so that he would turn over two 
thousand dollars in hard cash for Art to 
manipulate. And this two thousand 
would provide the means for an elabo- 
rate and enjoyable honeymoon. 

This had been Art’s story. And there 
was only one hitch. Betty Plunkett 
looked kindly upon Ben Hundley. In 
fact, their engagement was known, if un- 
announced, and their marriage imminent. 
For this reason, Major Plunkett had 
been hesitating. If Ben married Betty, 
he would feel obliged to lend the weight 
of his savings toward furthering Ben’s 
new business. Of course, there was, Art 
had explained, but one thing to do— 
queer Ben Hundley with Betty Plunkett. 
After that, it was a matter merely of col- 
lecting the two thousand and going on 
the honeymoon together—Molly Gratzle 
and Art Shipley, wife and husband. 

“So Art give me that hat and letter 
of Hundley’s, when he said good-by to 
me on the hotel porch, after we left your 
place that night. And I left it in my 
room, the hat and the letter. Art said 
_ that wouldn’t be enough. So I wrote 
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Art a letter, telling him that Ben Hund- 
ley had sworn he was in love with me, 
and how much trouble I had in getting 
him out of my room. I said, he knocked 
at the door and pushed his way in. And 
then that dirty Art Shipley goes and 
gives me the run-around, does he? 
Well”—a gasp—“Tll show him! You 
wait till Betty Plunkett hears from me 
to-morrow!” 

“IT wouldn’t do that,” said Dick ear- 
nestly. “You wait Bs 

“Wait—nothing!” shouted the lady. 
“That brute—that——” 


ICK, the barkeeper, mopping his 

jowls as he went along the hall and 
out into the balmy spring night, found, 
like many a more diplomatic diplomat, 
that he had only solved one puzzle to 
discover himself confronted by a greater 
one. 

“After all,” he murmured to himself, 
“they’re married now. They ain’t no use 
tryin’ to unmarry ’em. They ain’t no 
use makin’ a bigger hell out of a little 
one. Ben’ll git over it. So will she, in 
time.” 

Dick stopped in his tracks, struck by 
a sudden realization. The windows of 
Art Shipley’s two-room apartment were 
oblongs of yellow against the darkness. 
Beyond the road, the locomotive was just 
appearing from behind the cut; the light 
from its fire box spread ruddily across 
the grass and weeds between the track 
and Art Shipley’s place; sparks were fly- 
ing from its smokestack. 

“Great, jumpin’ Jupiter!” exclaimed 
Dick. “That train’s goin’ to ketch Art’s 
house on fire yet.” But his thoughts 
jerked back to the idea which had 
dawned upon him. “She don’t love Art 
Shipley!” he exclaimed aloud to himself. 
“Betty Plunkett don’t love Art Shipley! 
She jest married him to git even with 
Ben Hundley for something he never 
even done!” 

Dick stood appalled at this. 

“She jes’ married him to git revenge!” 
He pushed the derby over his eye and 
scratched his head. “Now, ain’t that 
foolish? Jes’ like Ambler Peters—held 
a grudge for seven years against Luke 
Harley, finally kilt him, and got hanged 
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for it. That’s the way with these fool 
human beings. Don’t know that the 
man who looks for revenge, nine times 
out of ten, is jes’ punishin’ himself.” 

He thought of Ben Hundley and 
looked up to the lad’s windows. They 


were dark, 

“Never mind,” said Dick, as he 
crossed the road. “I'll wake him up. 
Can’t tell him nothin’; he’s crazy mad 
enough as is; he’d go plumb loco then. 
He won’t be so cheerful company, nei- 
ther. But any company is better com- 
pany than no company on a night like 
this.” 

Dick, climbing heavily up Ben Hund- 
ley’s unlighted stairs, thought he heard 
a voice from the road, but he wasn’t cer- 
tain. He unlocked Ben’s door, went in, 
struck a match, and lit the lantern on 
the bureau. Not till then did he notice 
that what he had taken for Ben’s figure 
in the bed was only a pigskin bag on 
top of it. 

“TJ wonder, now, if he was crazy 
enough to jump out of the window. I 
really shouldn’t ’a’ left that lad alone. 
He looked as wild as a trapped wolf. 
Oh, I reckon that he’s in the bathroom, 
there.” 

But Dick didn’t find Ben in the bath- 
room adjoining the bedroom. And when 
he returned to the bedroom he noticed a 
curious glow upon the newly plastered 
white walls. He held up the lantern for 
inspection, but it wasn’t smoking, nor 
was the wick unduly high. He set it 
down upon the bureau, and a ruddy glow 
struck his eyes. 

He went to the window. Then for a 
moment he rested his weight upon his 
hands on the sill, because he had begun 
to tremble. 

“God have mercy on us!” said Dick, 
the barkeeper. 

Art Shipley’s place was on fire. The 
whole frame building was walled in an 
almost-unbroken sheath of light. The 
flames were leaping straight up, far be- 
yond the roof; even the budding top 
twigs of the tall sycamore beside it were 
filmed with a ruddy gold. 

“God have mercy on us!” Dick, the 
barkeeper, repeated with a dry throat, 
as he ran heavily down the stairs. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
IN THE CENTER OF DARKNESS. 


W HEN Ben Hundley had risen from 
beside his house and had begun to 
run unsteadily along the dark road to- 
ward Art Shipley’s house, his vision had 
been obscured by a red blur of jealous 
suffering. But the cool air and the ex- 
ercise of his blood began to restore an 
equilibrium to his brain. The outline of 
the locomotive, turning the bend—the 
pale-blue plume of smoke, spotted with 
sparks, like dying fireflies drifting on the 
soft night air—the Shipley apartment, 
bulking whitely against the dark of the 
hill—these things were like a dream. 
He caught a glimpse of the silhouette 
of Betty Plunkett’s head; the piquant 
shadow was framed vividly for a mo- 
ment in the yellow oblong of a window 
shade; and the rhythm of his breathing 
was broken by something near a sob. 
He loved her, and it was too late. He 
loved her, and she was married. He 
knew now that he should turn and go 
away. But something drew him along 
the road with the invisible pull of a mag- 
net. It was as if he heard a voice: “If 
she has loved you, she loves you still.” 
And if his reason rejected this, another 
voice, more compelling, seemed to give 
answer: “Here is where you have suf- 
fered most; this is where you belong.” 
The turmoil within him drove his body 
toward her. And as he ran his mind, 
with the instantaneous magic of thought, 
made pictures of the scenes that were 
about to have life. He would confront 
her in the face of her new husband and 
demand if she still loved him. If Art 
Shipley objected, they would battle to 
the death, and she might have the victor. 
A desire flitted through his brain to 
find a hiding place where he might listen 
upon their. conversation, unremarked. 
Some fantasy of hope inspired him to 
think that he might discover her hys- 
terically telling her, husband that she had 
been wrong—that she loved Ben Hund- 
ley, after all. He remembered that there 
was a skylight opening from the roof 
upon their sitting room; he and Art 
Shipley once had climbed up through it 
on a summer night to find a breeze. The 
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house was built up near the sheer of the 
hill; about ten feet separated it, but he 
thought he might work from the slope 
of the hill along a branch of the syca- 
more to the tree’s trunk, and thence along 
the branch which hung over the roof. . 

Not till he had neared the house did 
the fantasy of this last scheme leave 
him at the return of reason. 
married—and of her own free will. What 
else could she have to say to him? He 
stopped in the dark shadow of a cedar 
beside the road and, breathing hard, 
stood leaning against the knotty trunk. 
He saw the stain of the gasoline on the 
gray road outside the storage-room door. 
There was a glint to it, near the door, of 
a depth of liquid; there was perhaps a 
leak from one of the cans or from a hang- 
ing torch. Had he touched a match, the 
whole building, in an instant, would have 
been a burning torch. 

Ben Hundley shuddered and felt sick. 
He sensed that some saving generosity 
within him would have prevented his 
ever doing so ignoble a deed, but he ex- 
perienced, nevertheless, a dizzy revul- 
sion, as of one who has peered over a 
perilous precipice. He observed that the 
flaky sparks from the now-invisible loco- 
motive were drifting on a balmy breeze 
across the weedy field and were dropping, 
still alive, to the ground. They had not 
neared the house, but it was dangerous 
to have that spot of gasoline there; the 
engine would return, drawing the coal 
cars, and would shuttle back and forth, 
making up its train against the morning. 

He felt a freshening of the breeze upon 
his damp forehead. He was thinking 
that he should cover up the gasoline 

‘puddle with dirt, and he was wonder- 
ing how he could do it without attract- 
ing attention to himself, when across his 
abstracted gaze floated a large, flaky 
spark, It swirled upon the eddying gust, 
struck against the door of the storage 
room beneath Art Shipley’s apartment, 
and floated straight down, lighting the 
white paint of the door with a pale glow. 


[It seemed to Ben Hundley that the 

gasoline leaped up to meet the spark. 
For, quicker than the eye could see, a 
flame flashed- out to cover the ground 


She was — 
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where the gasoline had been, and leaped 
high against the big closed door. Al- 
most instantly there was a roar from 
within, and a sheet of flame spurted 
through the small opening at the top of 
the window at the far end of the storage 
room; the next instant all three of the 
windows along the side of the storage 
room burst outward, as at a single im- 
pulse, and were followed by the two 
smaller windows at the front. Before 
Hundley had had a chance to take in 
what was happening, the whole building 
was enveloped in a thick sheathing of 
writhing, hungry flames, and the heat was 
scorching his face. 

Ben Hundley, suddenly sobered, sud- 
denly sane, was galvanized into action by 
the terror of Betty’s danger. He rushed 
toward the stairs; the flames beat him 
back. They shot out from the window 
beneath the stairs and curled upward to 
lick at the wooden steps which already 
were popping into disintegration. 

With a cry, Ben Hundley raced dis- 
tractedly past the furnace of heat and 
scrambled up the side of the slope be- 
hind the house. Two people were 
trapped in the burning apartment; there 
was no outlet for them through either 
window or door. 

The shadow of the sycamore lay sharp 
and dark upon the fire-daubed carpet of 
hemlock needles upon the hillside. He 
emerged beyond it, holding his hand to 
shade his eyeballs from the heat and 
glare, and ran to where the hill over- 
hung the immediate rear of the house. 
He noticed the outstretched arm of the 
sycamore at the side of the house. Al- 
ready it was curling up in little spurts 
of smoke and fire. 

Hundley took no time for thought. He 
did not know, if he should get to the 
roof of the burning house, how he should 
ever get off. He knew only that two 
people, Betty and Art Shipley, were in 
the heart of the roaring flames. Each 
whipping lance of fire, topped by smoke, 
seemed to him like the honey gold of 
Betty’s hair, consumed by death. He 
ran back up the hill to get a start, flew 
down the slope as fast as his legs would 
go, and jumped. Even while in the air, 
he saw the burst of smoke through the 
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edge of the roof, where the hungry, rest- 
less flames had emerged from some tun- 
nel within the sheathing. He caught 
with his outstretched arms at the syca- 
more branch which hung about ten feet 
over the roof. It swayed down with 
him, as its twigs lashed his face, whipped 
him free, and flung him, sprawling on 
knees and elbows, across the easy slope 
of the shingles of the flat roof. 

He had been scorched by the edge of 
the rising draft of heat above the roof. 
Once past it, and on the roof itself, the 
heat for the moment was less terrific. 
The flames shot up past the gutter in 
ribbons taller than a man, fencing the 
roof with fire, while from below sounded 
a roaring which told of the growing giant 
of fire, soon to swallow the house whole. 
He crawled to the skylight, a window 
sash laid flat, bright now with the re- 
flection of flame. He tried to lift it and 
remembered that it was fastened on the 
inside. As he raised his hand to break 
the glass, he saw a movement below. The 
skylight rose and fell over backward on 
the roof, as Art Shipley, his oily brown 
hair on end above the mottled yellow 
of his hatchet face, rushed up from the 
well of the house and scrambled out 
upon the roof. The knuckles of the 
swarthy, manicured right hand, which 
had been gripping the skylight frame, 
Ben had noticed, were freshly cut and 
bleeding. 

“Betty?” cried Ben, looking up from 
where he was kneeling. ‘Where is 
Betty?” 

Art Shipley had run toward the edge 
of the roof and had as sudden fallen 
back at the sight of the wall of flame. 
His face, as he turned upon Hundley, was 
like a gargoyle’s. The pale-brown eyes, 
the small, separated teeth, glittering 
brilliantly; the arch of fluffed mustache 
above the thick, sensuous lips; the arch 
of brow against the terror-bleached face 
—all seemed as if painted, each with'one 
stroke of a dripping black brush. The 
dapper, maroon-colored suit, so neatly 
pressed, so carefully molded to the slen- 
der figure, made a wax-work, unreal 
shape against the glare. 

“Damn you!” Art Shipley’s voice 
was a shriek between his heavy, quiver- 
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ing lips. “Damn you! I was afraid 
you’d do something like this! Oh, God!” 

Ben Hundley leaped over the frame of 
the skylight to the ladder that went 
down into the well of the house beneath 
it. He forgot the dapper figure raising 
its hands and its voice in an appeal to 
the Almighty, above the roaring tinder 
of the building. Betty was below. In 
a minute he had found her. 


SHE was lying, fully clothed in the 

dark, tailored suit, at the foot of the 
ladder leading to the roof. The glare 
of the flames, outside the window of the 
room adjoining, lighted the small sky- 
light closet, or well, through the half- 
open door. Her small hat was on the 
back of her head; her golden hair was 
loose and disarranged, as from a strug- 
gle. She lay on the floor against the 
foot of the ladder, so that to pass her 
and mount to the roof one would have 
to step over her body. And her rounded 
chin was all crimsoned from the upper 
lip, which had been crushed against her 
teeth. 

Her chestnut eyes were open, but un- 
seeing, as Ben lifted her over his shoul- 
der. He climbed the ladder swiftly, and, 
as he stepped out upon the roof, he 
heard her moan. He had made up his 
mind what he would do. The branch 
of the sycamore which hung over the 
roof was out of reach. But there was 
a heavier branch which ran out toward 
the side of the building. Ben stripped 
off his coat and wrapped it about Betty’s 
head. Then he took her in his arms and 
walked toward the end of the roof, seek- 
ing an aperture in the flames. 

“Follow me, Shipley!” he shouted, 
and glanced over his shoulder at the 
man, who was kneeling by the open sky- 
light, his jaw hanging, his pale eyes 
distended, paralyzed with fear. The roof 
was a furnace of heat, and the shingles 
were curling and spitting into spots of 
smoke and flame. 

Hundley marked the edge of the roof 
which seemed to be over the sycamore 
branch. Then he closed his eyes, took 
a deep breath, made the four forward 
steps, and leaped. He felt the skin of 
his hands and face blister in an instant; 
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the roar of heat seemed to scorch him 
Then followed a crash, as he struck the 
sycamore. He reached out with an arm 
and found no purchase. But the down- 
ward plunge was broken, as the branch 
snapped at the trunk and sank, throw- 
ing them, rolling over and over, upon 
the ground. 

Gasping and choking, Ben staggered 
up and leaned to drag Betty’s limp body 
from the radius of the furnace of heat. 
But strong arms lifted him and pushed 
him aside. He saw Betty caught up and 
hurried away. He broke loose from the 
men who were half carrying him, and 
ran to the spot where they were lay- 
ing her upon the ground. His heart 
leaped up to see her open her eyes and 
try to rise. She would be all right. 

“My God!” He recognized Major 
Plunkett’s voice. “My God! It’s Ben 
Hundley! Where’s Shipley?” 

“He’s on the roof!” Ben tried to say. 
His voice was choked from the heat and 
smoke. “The poor fool! The poor fool! 
Look out! Let me be!” 

‘Where in thunder is he goin’?” 

“Stop him!” 

“Hey, Dick! Stop Hundley, there! 
He’s trying to go back.” 

“Head him off, Dick!” 

The pine needles on the hillside were 
as red as blood in the glare; the shadow 
of the sycamore lay across them, as 
black as ink. The lining of Ben’s lungs 
felt raw and scraped, and his face and 
hands were an agony, as he ran up the 
slope to get a running start. The face 
of Dick, the barkeeper, came up out of 
nowhere, as Ben turned. Behind it was 
the face of Major Plunkett, the skin 
now the same creamy white as the mus- 
tache and shaggy hair, the nose a pur- 
ple spot against it, the eyes a china blue. 

“Wait, Ben! Don’t be a fool!” 


E felt Dick’s clasp on his arm, on 
his shoulder, heard the long rip as 
his shirt sleeve was left behind. 

“Stop him, major! Stop him!” 

A picture of the major, wheezing for 
breath, holding out futile hands. Then 
the leap, the blinding flame, the syca- 
more branch, hot and searing to the 
body, the thud of their impact on the 
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shingled roof. Then lying there, gasp- 
ing helplessly for the breath which was 
stopped from entrance by some constric- 
tion within the chest; the first breath, 
a wheezing moan, drawing the hot air in 
to sear the nostrils. And from some- 
where a crash and a great shower of 
sparks, A new tilt to the roof. 

“Go away! You murderer! Just give 
me a chance—they’ll come and get me. 
Get back, I tell you! Oh, God!” 

Art Shipley backed away, screaming, 
as Ben crawled toward him; his little, 
separated teeth were the teeth of a 
frightened puppy in the blinding glare; 
his pale-brown eyes were polished stones; 
and the maroon-colored suit was smok- 
ing. 

“You infernal fool! You infernal 
fool!” Ben’s voice was a croak in his 
throat, as he rose and moved forward. 
“You infernal fool, you’ve got to jump, 
I tell you. Drop that, now!” 

The hand with the bleeding knuckles 
had wrenched a short board from the 
skylight frame. They circled the sky- 
light, as Shipley moved cautiously back- 
ward. 

“You infernal——” 

Ben rushed as the board swung up. 
But his legs moved slowly. The arm 
that he brought up to fend the blow was 
an arm of lead. He felt the shock go 
over him like a douche of warm water, 
from head to heel. A film came over his 
sight. 

“Now, you murderer!” 
tonation, almost of glee. 

He knew the board was rising for an- 
other blow. But he could not see it, 
and he could not move. He was still 
and silent, bound as in a nightmare, 
standing motionless in the center of dark- 
ness, around which rose a roar of sound. 
He heard a crash and felt the roof tilt 
slightly. Then came the blow against 
his skull. 

For a second his darkness was lighted 
by a stream of colored light. It was as 
if life itself had passed before him for 
a moment of farewell—the life of man 
—a moment of light between darkness 
and darkness. He thought for a fleeting 
instant, in surprise: ‘‘Why, death is not 
so bad!” Then to the accompaniment 
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of a great crash and roaring, the light 
went out, and he thought nothing more. 


CHAPTER IX. 
TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


THE curtain lifted from Ben Hundley’s 
darkness—lifted and fell, lifted and 
fell. It rustled slightly as it moved, 
lessening and increasing the light that 
filtered through his closed eyelids. A 
soft breeze seemed to drift across his 
cheek bones. He opened his eyes. 

The white plaster of the ceiling and 
walls above him were unfamiliar, yet he 
was sure he had seen them before. He 
essayed to lift his left arm and throw 
off the bright quilt that lay over him, 
but he found it was bound to his side. 
He freed his right arm, which was 
swathed, from the thumb and exposed 
index finger up to the shoulder, in layers 
of gauze bandage, threw back the cover, 
swung his feet down, and sat up. He 
recognized his pigskin bag in the cor- 
ner and his bureau by the bathroom 
door, although the bureau was covered 
now with an embroidered linen scarf, 
and a row of labeled bottles ran along 
beneath the mirror. His head felt tight 
and dizzy; he lifted his free thumb and 
forefinger to touch it, and found that it 
was bandaged, too. He got up and, 
after leaning against the head of the bed 
to recover from a surge of dizziness, 
swayed over to the mirror. 

The sight in the glass made him smile. 

“Ouch!” he exclaimed and put his 
bandaged hand to his aching cheek. 

His head and face and neck were 
swathed in bandages. The sleeves had 
been cut out of his white pajamas to 
make room for the bandages on his arms, 
and his left arm was wrapped against 
his side. Of his face, only the nose and 
brows and mouth were uncovered, and 
the skin there was red and sore. His 
heavy, black brows were entirely burned 
off, and his blue eyes stared past his 
narrow, straight nose, like the eyes of a 
stranger. They had no lashes. 

“Pretty!” he commented. Then the 
dizziness returned. He clung to the bu- 
reau and after a moment was glad to 
sway back to the bed, finding, as he lay 
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down, groaning, new bruises, new burns 
all over his body. He rested a while, 
then shot up the shade by his window 
and looked out. 

A beautiful spring afternoon, balmy 
and bright. The sun shone mildly from 
a cloudless sky upon the dark-green 
mountain, the curving yellow sword of 
the river, and gleamed upon the two sil- 
ver rails where they turned the bend. 
The side of the hill beyond the hotel was 
blackened and bare; where the huge 
sycamore had been, now only a charred, 
pointed stump rose up, as if to mark 
the black oblong where the Art Shipley - 
building had been. Here and there, up 
and down the roadside and the hill, were 
blackened patches, marking the fall of 
sparks and the fires that had been 
stamped out. 

Ben Hundley lay back upon his pil- 
lows, suddenly tense in the memory of 
his struggle with Art Shipley. He re- 
called the blow upon his head, a crash 
and a roar—then darkness. Somehow, 
he and Shipley must have been rescued 
from the roof. Perhaps it had tilted and, 
falling, thrown them free of the flames. 

He became aware that organ music 
had been going on over in the hotel. 
Now it had stopped, and on the silence 
rose the voice of the mountain preacher. 
Evidently it was Sunday; the man had 
said that he would stay over, to put in 
a few words for the Lord; and his text, 
Ben remembered, was to have been the 
futility of revenge. “A good text,” 
thought Ben, and he listened. But the 
preacher had changed his text. The 
shuffling of feet in the hotel parlor had 
subsided, and the preacher’s vibrant 
voice rose clear: 

a to talk to you, brothers and sis- 
ters, on one of the oldest and greatest 
texts. Something has just happened, or 
almost happened, amongst us, which 
brings this strong to mind. I’m goin’ 
to talk to you to-day on that verse which 
quotes the Lord Jesus, where he said: 
‘Greater love can no man have than this, 
that he shall lay down his life for his 
friend.’ ” : 

Tears came into Ben Hundley’s eyes. 
He was weak and in no condition to 
resist emotion. Yes, he himself had done 
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that, or had almost done it. For Betty, 
not for Art Shipley. And he had done it 
consciously, instinctively. He had gone 
to their apartment seeking revenge; but 
the occasion had arisen, and his actual 
behavior had been that of service. 

“It was just instinctive,” Ben thought 
to himself. ‘Any man would have done 
it. The big war was full of things like 
that, done by everyday fellows. There’s 
- a lot of good in old human nature, I 
reckon. It comes out under stress. It 
isn’t the act that’s done on impulse which 
counts for so much. That’s compara- 
tively easy. It is the business of being 
decent when you don’t want to be— 
that’s the hard thing. It’s the business 
of learning to think about the other fel- 
low, instead of thinking about yourself 
all the time. By George!” Ben lay very 
still. “By George! That’s what that 
mountain preacher was trying to tell me, 
in another way. It’s the difference be- 
tween revenge and—well, love. He said 
love is good to-day and to-morrow.” 

Ben was still very weak. The tears 
once more came to his eyes. 

“Tt’s to-day and to-morrow that 
counts,” he said aloud. “I got Betty 
out of the fire, and Art Shipley got out, 
too. But that isn’t the big thing. The 
big thing is, what am I going to do for 
Betty, not just on the impulse, like dur- 
ing the fire, but to-day and to-morrow?” 

He lay there, blinking his lashless eyes 
at the ceiling, thinking. 

“T’ve got it!” he exclaimed. “It’s 
funny, too, how happy it makes me. I 
was unhappy when I was thinking about 
taking revenge; when I’m thinking the 
other way, it’s just a lot of fun. That’s 
what I'll do, all right! Ill give Art a 
good job in my construction work. When 
I get going well, I’ll take him in part- 
ners. He never makes anything in that 
speculative stuff he’s been doing, and, 
besides, it leads him into temptations. 
And, yes a 

Ben grinned at his second happy 
thought. 

“Ouch! Yep, that’s what I’ll do. I 
don’t need a big house like this if I’m 
not—not going to be married. No, sir. 
Besides, I can manage to do a good deal 
of traveling up and down the road, su- 
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perintending the construction work. 
Yes, that’s it! Instead of sending Art 
out on the road, I’ll go. That'll give him 
all his time at home, which is just the 
way it ought to be for a married man. 
By George! This is working out fine. 
I wonder who that is on the stairs? I 
hope it’s Dick. He can help me work 
this thing out.” 


UT it wasn’t Dick. The footsteps 

came up the steps more rapidly than 
Dick could walk. The knob turned, the 
door opened softly, and Betty came in. 

She stopped, and her dark eyes wid- 
ened when she saw his eyes open. He 
observed that, although her soft cheeks 
had less than their usual color, she 
seemed unharmed, except for a small 
bandage around her wrist. 

“Why, Ben! You have come around! 

How are you?” 
’ She hurried to lean over him. His 
eyes fed upon the soft gold above her 
low, pure forehead, the peach-down ring- 
let beside the shell of her little ear. Her 
slim, white throat rose unmarred from 
the cream collar of the pale-blue dress. 
She looked happy. 

“You are not burned?” he asked. 

“No.” Her red mouth was solemn. 
“You saved me from that, Ben. And 
after the way I had treated ” Her 
soft voice broke. The flecks of gold in 
her chestnut eyes became _ blurred 
through a lens of tears. “After the 
wa bP 

“Now, listen,” Ben interrupted posi- 
tively. “We are not going to have any 
of that. The past is past. I am happy, 
and you are happy. Let’s keep that way. 
I just want you to promise me you will 
agree to do what I ask you to do.” 

“Pll promise you anything, Ben—any- 
thing in the world.” 

“All right. ‘I’m going to hold you to 
that. The first thing, you’ve got to 
come and live in this house as soon as I 
get out. I mean, you and Art will need 
a new place now, and I won’t need this, 
because I’m going to be on the road. Do 
you promise?” 

“But, Ben 2: 

“Now, stop crying and look at this 
thing sensibly. I want to do this; 
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it will make me happy to be doing it 
for you. The second thing you’ve got to 
promise v2 

“But, Ben, listen!” She stooped over 
and touched her lips to his forehead; 
her tears fell upon his cheek. ‘But, Ben, 
darling, won’t you let me——” 

“Please don’t,” said Ben. “I—I’m 
kind of weak, and—please don’t, Betty!” 
He blinked back his own tears. “I’ve 
got a confession to make to you,” he 
said. “I hated you when I heard about 
you and Art. I—vwell, I couldn’t have 
harmed you, but I wanted to kill him. 
I was actually thinking of it. I went 
down the road to your place with a gun, 
and even with some matches, although 
I really don’t think I would ever have 
used them. What I am getting at is 
that I wanted revenge, and I was un- 
happy. I was burning up with unhappi- 
ness. But now I see that there’s some- 
thing bigger than revenge.” The words 
had a familiar sound to his ears. 
“There’s something bigger than revenge,” 
he repeated. 

“But, Ben, don’t you see? That’s just 
it! There is, and we’ve both found it!” 

She slipped to her knees beside the 
bed and laid her fingers gently on his 
bandaged arm. Her eyes were strange. 

“Art is dead, Ben,” she told him. 

“What?” 

“Yes, Ben. We could see it all from 
the ground. When he hit you, you 
staggered and fell backward over the 
edge. Your body hit the roof of the 
porch over the steps and bounced out 
far enough for the men to drag you 
away. You aren’t burned much. It was 
the way your head struck the ground 
which knocked you senseless, and that’s 
the only thing that has worried us. And, 
just after you had gone over, the whole 
roof collapsed. There was nothing there 
but flames. There was nothing any one 
could do. It was a furnace.” 

Ben Hundley turned his head and 
stared out of the window. 

“And now I am going to make a con- 
fession to you, Ben. Let’s get these 
things said, so we won’t have to say 
them again. Art Shipley is dead, and 
we can forgive him, but he lied to me 
about you, Ben. I—I learned that your 
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hat and that letter were left in the room 
of that Miss Gratzle. Art Shipley got 
her to leave them there. I didn’t think 
much about them, Ben, even though I 
was a little jealous of her. I sent them 
to you, and I thought you would write 
and explain how they got there. But 
you never ‘said a word. about them. I 
see now that you didn’t know any expla- 
nation was expected, for you didn’t know 
where they had been found. Anyway, 
you kept quiet; and then Art Shipley 
showed me a letter that woman had writ- 
ten him about you. 

“T know now it was all a scheme. The 
Gratzle woman came down here to get 
even with Art Shipley. She got here too 
late for that, but she told me all that 
had happened. So that’s my confes- 
sion, Ben. And Heaven knows I 
wouldn’t blame you if you fever forgave 
me. I mean, to think of my not trust- 
ing you, in the face of any evidence 
whatever; and then for me to go off 
and marry Art Shipley, just out of re- 
venge. I think I must have been crazy. 
You know, jealousy does make a person 
crazy, I think.” 

“Yes, it does,” agreed Ben. He 
turned and looked her in the eyes. “You 
mean,” he asked, “you mean that you 
are——” : 

“I mean,” she said, “that I love you, 
and I have always loved you. And if 
you will forgive me———” She stopped. 
Tears filmed. her gold-flecked eyes. “If 
you will forgive me,” she went on 
bravely, “I want to give my life to mak- 
ing you happy.” 

“Why?” Ben demanded. 
again.” 

“Because I love you and have always 
loved you.” 

“Love,” said Ben, reaching for her 
with the tip of his free hand—‘that is 
something good to-day and to-morrow, 
Betty.” 

“Let’s thank God for ours, Ben. You 
know, I believe in God now stronger 
than ever. Even Dick, the barkeeper, 
says that he used to think God was made 
for women, so they could wear new hats 
to church. But, he says, after he saw 
you jump right into the middle of that 
furnace, and get hit on the head, and 
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come out safe, he believes there’s a God 
for men, too. He says he believes it 
because, when he saw you jump, he 
prayed.” 

Into their happy silence stole the regu- 
lar beat of the organ from across the 
road. Then a chorus of voices, male and 
female, young and old, rose strongly 
upon the opening bars of a hymn. Some 
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were off the key, some were off the pitch, 
others were off the tune, and still others 
out of time. But out of their hearty dis- 
cord emerged a harmony, as imperfect 
as man, but, like the hope and the heart 
of man, strong and brave. 

“To-day and to-morrow,” Betty re- 
peated, “and forever and ever.” 

“Amen,” said Ben. 


Other stories by Rebert McBlair will appear in future issues of THE POPULAR. 


Seige 
AN EGYPTIAN ROMANCE 


E know a lot about King Tutankhamen. He was the chap who got so 

much publicity not long ago because he happened to be the tenant of a 

brand-new tomb in the country of camels and sand. But we haven’t 

heard much about Mrs. Tut. Now it comes out that she was an up-to-date 
young lady who believed in the sweet prerogative of a Leap Year of her own making. 
All of which is meant to say that, when King Tut moved from the imperial palace 
into his more famous dwelling place, Mrs. Tut, then a widow, looking around at 
the neighboring countries and, for the good of her kingdom, wrote a little billet- 
doux to a Hittite king, asking if he had a son eligible for marriage. There is not 
any record, so far discovered, to show what answer she received. But one may hope; 
for H. H. von der Osten of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, who 
has just returned from a year of exploring the buried Hittite cities in Asia Minor, 
has in his possession many manuscripts, and these may contain the sequel. And 
in this way, after four thousand long years, we may come upon as sweet a romance 
as ever twinkled on the movie screen. It is to be hoped that Mr. von der Osten 
will supply the final close-up of the story as soon as he has deciphered it. 


AT 
A NEW RACE 


NOTHER grew race of human beings, so primitive in the scale of advance- 
ment that they are enslaved by Indians, and light enough in their color- 
ing almost to evoke a theory that they belong to the “white Indian” spe- 
cies, has been discovered by an expedition into the interior of South America. 

Doctor William M. McGovern, who recently returned from the jungles of the Ama- 
zon region, reported that Indians whom he met showed him samples of gold and dia- 
monds which they had found in the Guiana hinterland. He did not locate any 
of the deposits of these riches, although the reports were that they abounded. Doc- 
tor McGovern was more interested in the race of beings whom the Indians called 
“‘pogna,” or animal folk. Like the earliest humans, these people have receding chins 
and foreheads. From skulls found near their jungle habitations, it is deduced 
that the race descends directly from an ancient people who arrived long before the 
Asiatic invasion. It is not improbable that our own American Indians emerged 
from these beginnings. Much of interest and importance has been and is being 
unearthed in South America by such expeditions as this. At one time it was thought 
that the Inca civilization was the oldest known. Doctor McGovern’s efforts, how- 
ever, have revealed at least three earlier civilizations beneath the Inca ruins. Strang- 
est of all, those earlier folks were evidently more advanced than their later Inca con- 
querors, as shown in the superior dgsigns of their weaving and pottery. 


Leguerre of the Lost Division 


The Prisoner of Prayd-Amah 


By Howard Fitzalan 
Author of ‘Miss Allison’s Elopement,’’.‘‘The Heart of the Eagle,” Ete. 


The impecunious Mr. Nugent Leguerre decided that a splurge would be 
pleasant, so he chartered a yacht in which to cruise the Mediterranean. 
Not even Hopkins, the skipper, was aware that, beneath the diplomatic 
sleuth’s indolent manner, there was a purpose of international import. 


HE passenger list of the Samaria 

was thickly studded with four- 

carat notables. There was a lovely 

lady of the screen, who had just 
acquired a titled husband in Rome, and 
an equally lovely lady of society who 
had recently jettisoned a like prize in 
Paris; also a famous journalist, a dis- 
tinguished financier, an explorer of high 
renown, a new open-golf champion, and 
an aristocratically decorative ambassa- 
dor extraordinary, home on one of those 
flying trips which yield so many columns 
of speculative grist to the mill of the 
Washington correspondent. 

Yet with all this array of first-page 
material ready to hand and unreluctant, 
the ship reporters had elected to corral 
and assail one small, dark, unimportant- 


appearing voyager, who, with eloquent 
codrdination of hand and shoulder and 
word, protested that he brought no tid- 
ings from abroad. 

“Will the failure of the counter revo- 
lution cause a postponement of your 
daughter’s marriage to Prince Karl?” was 
one of the leading questions which the 
sallow traveler answered characteristi- 
cally with another: 

“In this generation,”. he blandly in- 
quired, “can the father speak for the 
child?” 

Another reporter, an older man, drew a 
newspaper clipping from his pocket. 

“This was printed early in the week, 
Mr. Kuraffis—a cable dispatch from Vi- 
enna,” he said. “It tells, in a sketchy 
way, of the romance of Miss Haidi and 
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Prince Karl and your backing of Karl’s 
campaign. But, of course, your own 
stor Hy 

Nikolai Kuraffis, head of the exclusive 
and opulent Kuraffis Tobaccos, Inc.— 
Depots: Cairo, Alexandria, and Beirut— 
lifted a thin hand. 

“But I have no story,” said he. ‘“Busi- 
ness in general seems on the mend in 
Europe and the Near East. I am truly 
glad to be home. That is all.” 

A tall reporter, who looked and talked 
as if his origin were Western, took a 
breezy inning. 

“There’s been a pretty well-defined 
rumor circulating,” he said, “that you 
were arrested by government troops when 
the revolution flopped, and held pris- 
oner in Prayd-Amah—were in danger for 
a while of being stood against a wall. 
That seems to emanate out of a pretty 
authentic source in Washington. It looks 
interesting, if true. Come on, Mr. Kur- 
affis—won’t you tell us what’s what? 
You’re certainly far enough out of harm’s 
way now to open up. You ought to 
appreciate that we’re all men with a pub- 
lic to serve—and a living to make.” 

There was a sudden nervous eager- 
ness in the manner of Nikolai Kuraffis, 
as in his smile. 

“Oh, that!” he cried. ‘“Prayd-Amah! 
Is it not remarkable, this enterprise of 
the press? If you would have the simple 
answer to all this pother, I was for a 
time the guest of the governor there—a 
singularly honored guest in his castle— 
I, born a Zanolian peasant! Perhaps 
you could build a romance out of that. 
But I cannot do it for you. I am not 
gifted—and, indeed, I must beg now to 
be excused. Just say, please, that Niko- 
lai Kuraffis is glad to be home. It is 
sufficient, I think, and it is true.” 

Mr. Kuraffis having thus politely es- 
caped the newspaper men, much to the 
chagrin of the cinema countess, turned 
their attention to the ambassador ex- 
traordinary. 

“It is reported, sir,” said their spokes- 
man, in a velvety voice suitable to diplo- 
matic conversations, “that your return is 
in connection with the Kuraffis incident.’ 

At this, his excellency twirled a slender 
watch chain between the thumb and 
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forefinger of one hand, and between the 
thumb and forefinger of the other, a 
waxed spike of mustache. 

“Dear me!” he sighed. “How I’ve 
let myself get out of touch with the pa- 
pers! What is the Kuraffis incident, 
boys?” 


[= was rather as a forlorn hope, than 
because of any bright promise of elicit- 
ing information, that a third Samaria 
passenger was questioned, as the tugs 
were nosing the big liner to her pier. This 
person, recognized by one of the re- 
porters, as he lounged alone at the rail, 
was immediately pounced upon by the 
pack. 
“Hello, Mr. Leguerre,” said the re- 
porter who knew him. “You're just the 
man who may be able to help us out.” 

Nugent Leguerre, war-time ace of 
America’s once mighty Intelligence Con- 
trol Division, -but since the armistice the 
most confirmed of idlers, faced the com- 
mittee with a rueful smile. 

“Sorry,” he said; “but I can’t accom- 
modate. I make it a rule to comply with 
all the laws of the land, with prejudice 
to none. I haven’t so much as a drop 
in my luggage, and the bar’s been locked 
up for hours.” 

The man with the Stetson and the 
open-spaces aura cut in: 

“We're not thirsty. We're hungry for 
news. Haven’t you been yachting 
through the Mediterranean during the 
last couple of months?” 

“Oh, not quite so long as that.” 

“Call in at Prayd-Amah, did you?” 

“Naturally. I don’t think there’s a 
more beautiful harbor in the world.” 

“Fine! Then you must have heard 
plenty about the Kuraffis matter. Tell 
us!” 

Mr. Leguerre rubbed his chin with 
the crook of his slender malacca walk- 
ing stick. 

“Kuraffis?” he repeated dubiously. 
“You don’t mean the fellow who manu- 
factures the Boulevard Cigarette—and 
some others? I believe he’s a passenger 
on this very ship. What of him?” 

A chorus of groans greeted the ques- 
tion. 

“You were in Prayd-Amah and didn’t 
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hear!” exclaimed the reporter. ‘“I’d have 
given an ear and a couple of fingers to 
have been on the spot. S’pose you knew 
about the revolution in Zanolia? Well, 
the story behind it seems to be that Niko- 
lai Kuraffis played angel for Prince Karl. 
And then, when the Zanolian government 
nipped the scheme to put Karl back on 
the throne—which would have given 
Kuraffis the pleasure of seeing his daugh- 
ter queen of the country he emigrated 
from, with something like twenty piasters 
tied up in his bandanna—old Nikolai was 
bagged. 

“He’d been in Prayd-Amah, you see, 
waiting for the big celebration. Any- 
how, that’s the whisper out of Washing- 
ton.” 

Leguerre grinned amiably. 

“Oh, come, come!” he murmured. 
“You're telling me the plot of a comic 
opera.” 

The wide brim of the®Western hat 
flapped in emphatic negation. 

“Listen,” said its wearer. ‘It’s not all 
comedy—not if we’ve got the real low- 
down. There was a mighty serious situa- 
tion for a time, it appears, all under 
cover. Under Zanolian law, once a sub- 
ject, always a subject. And it was un- 
der the Zanolian laW that Prayd-Amah 
proposed to deal with Kuraffis. The fact 
that he’d become a citizen of the United 
States many years ago cut no ice. With 
an open-and-shut case against him, he 
was to have been tried for high treason, 
and, after that, of course, duly executed. 

“Now, not a word of this ever got into 
print until a few days ago—and then 
only a lot of ring-around-a-rosy hinting. 
But Washington had made up its mind, 
just the same, that Mr. American Citi- 
zen Kuraffis shouldn’t be harmed. We 
were ready to use force to save him— 
or, if we couldn’t move in time—to 
avenge him. And that wouldn’t have 
meant just sending a couple of cruisers 
to Prayd-Amah to slap Zanolia’s impu- 
dent nose. You’ve heard of the treaty 
called the Big-Three-Little-Three Pact? 
Well, Zanolia’d been hiding behind that. 
She knew that if we so much as dropped 
a shell into one of her old mud forts by 
way of repartee, we’d be inviting the 
whole world to come out in the lot again 
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and fight; and for a long time she ap- 
parently didn’t think we had the nerve 
to do it.” 

Leguerre had listened with a stare, at 
first incredulous, and at last completely 
blank. 

“T hope,” he said, “that you’re not go- 
ing to rehash such piffle. If Kuraffis is 
home aboard the Samaria, that settles 
everything, doesn’t it?” 

His acquaintance in the ship-news 
group shrugged. 

“Everything,” said he, “but public 
curiosity. There’s a mystery in the thing 
—this sudden popping up of Kuraffis un- 
der the elbow of Lady Liberty. Did we 
win a diplomatic victory, or did he buy 
his way out—or what?” 

Leguerre’s face lighted with the reflec- 
tion of a rising, brilliant thought. 

“Why,” he suggested helpfully, “don’t 
you find him and ask him?” 

’The reporter who knew Nugent Le- 
guerre looked curiously after him, as 
he strolled away, his stick tapping the 
deck in a swift tempo of triumph. 

“They say,” he observed, “that that 
bird once made a name for himself run- 
ning Intelligence Department errands out 
of Washington. Would you believe it, 
now? Imagine the massacre if he ever 
had to go to work for a living!” 


T HERE had been something faintly 

humorous, to those familiar with his 
chronic financial decrepitude, in the 
magnificent gesture which Nugent Le- 
guerre made that night in the Chadan 
Club, in London, a couple of months be- 
fore his return aboard the Samaria. 

Ever impecunious, yet with as small 
regard for money’s value as if the bot- 
tomless purse of fable were at his com- 
mand, Leguerre had suddenly conceived 
the thought of grandly voyaging, for 
once, aboard a yacht on which he should 
enjoy the prerogatives of owner rather 
thar the accustomed privileges of a guest. 

He had astonished an after-theater 
party by blurting, out of the blue: 

“T say, Terry, why don’t you consider 
turning a penny with the Claimant, in- 
stead of letting her eat her head off 
down below? I mean to say, if you’re 
bound to skirmish around on shore, L 
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wouldn’t mind taking her off your hands 
for a month or two. Chartering her 
straight out, that is, at the current 
market for steam and sail.” 

Terence MacCracken, of the eminent 
Baltimorean MacCracken clan, who 
owned the Claimant and knew Leguerre, 
was amused; the more so, since the char- 
ter proponent gave every evidence of 
being both sober and serious. 

“Tt happens,” said he, “that I’m think- 
ing over an offer at this minute, Nugie; 
and, for your information, the price, over 
all running expenses, is ten thousand a 
month. Can you guess what it would 
cost simply to find the crew?” 

“My soul!” gasped Leguerre. ‘You 
don’t tell me they’ve come ashore and 
got lost in Limehouse!” 

There was a chuckle around the table, 
which was not an unusual thing, at the 
innocuous Leguerre’s expense. 

“JT mean ‘find,’” explained Mac- 
Cracken patiently, ‘in the farm-hand 
sense—how much it costs to feed them. 
They eat like truck horses, even if the 
hardest work aboard the Claimant is pol- 
ishing brass. And the turbines have 
prodigious appetites, too. A man would 
be up against an additional expense of at 
least five thousand a month, above char- 
ter fee.” 

Leguerre, whose annual income was 
generally suspected to be very little, if 
any, more than MacCracken had been 
promised for a month’s use of the yacht, 
yawned ostentatiously. 

“Figures bore me—always have,” he 
complained. “If you’ll take twelve thou- 
sand a month and close on-the spot, I'll 
hand you my check over the table.” 

His check book was out, as Mac- 
Cracken stared; obviously he was willing 
to carry the play farther. 

“What—Nugie?” cried the Clatmani’s 
owner. “Is it possible you ran over to 
Monte Carlo when you slipped away 
last week?” 

“Monte Carlo,” observed Leguerre 
calmly, “is an institution appealing to the 
small fry. If you’d been watching the 
papers, you’d know how Griproad Rub- 
per’s been performing on the Stock Ex- 
change back home. You'll find my check 
as good as a bag of sovereigns, if you care 
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to take me on. Don’t fret about my 
ability to afford the splurge, Terry. I 
truly owe myself a taste of high life.” 

So Nugent Leguerre, persisting in his 
insanity, acquired the seagoing Claim- 
ant, under charter and, coincidentally, a 
wider reputation on both sides of the 
Atlantic for spectacular irresponsibility. 
For, although the cables carried only a 
few terse words concerning the Claim- 
ant’s charter, the facts and circum- 
stances of the charterer’s newest folly 
were duly chronicled in several widely 
quoted letters home. 

Leguerre’s prodigality, though, went 
even farther than the letter writers knew. 
The yacht, as he took her over, already 
had a crew of twenty-odd men, a com- 
pany quite sufficient for all purposes of 
navigation and decoration. But Le- 
guerre, on the day of sailing, turned up 
with a round dozen more, parading in 
four-wheelers behind him. 


OPKINS, the Claimani’s thrifty old 

skipper, plucked his beard in an- 
guish, as the pick-ups came over the 
side. They were a hard-bitten lot, swag- 
gering men in oily dungarees, with surly 
faces and almost enough black eyes 
among them to allow one to the individ- 
ual, if redistributed. Quite obviously 
they could not be guests, so Simon Hop- 
kins very correctly deduced they were in- 
tended by the mad charterer as addi- 
tions to his crew. 

“Blisters!” he groaned. 

*‘As opposed to brass polishers,” re- 
marked Leguerre cheerfully, “I rather 
fancy them. You don’t mind?” 

“What’ll I do with them?” the sail- 
ing master demanded. “I have all the 
hands I can use.” 

“T thought,” murmured Leguerre, “we 
might carry them for spares.” 

tins glared down over the bridge 
rail. 

“Td say, Mr. Leguerre,” he remarked, - 
“that a good half of em was in liquor.” 

“My fault, perhaps,” remarked the 
tolerant charterer. “You see, I invited 
them to wet their whistles at my expense. 
That was the delay in our getting aboard. 
Some of the poor chaps were absolutely 
parched. And I dare say that gin and 
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bitters do take a grip when one attempts 
to slake a long-standing thirst with the 
combination. They’ll be better for a lit- 
tle salt air blowing over them. And now, 
isn’t there some such formality as signing 
them on?” 

There was a formality—one so in- 
volved that there was a delay of several 
hours in the Claimant’s departure into 
the channel. The sailing master was 
both angry and anxious when it was done 
with. As the yacht felt the lift of deep 
water, he sought out Leguerre, luxuriat- 
ing in the magnificence of the owner’s 
suite. 

“D’ye know, sir,” he asked, “what 
kind of mob you’ve brought in on us? 
They’re the crowd from the Georgia 
Cross!” 

“Well?” queried Leguerre placidly. 

“Hellions fresh from admiralty court 
—from the very shadow of the gallows,” 
the skipper persisted. “Give me my 
choice in the matter, Mr. Leguerre, and 
I’d not ship ’em for a hundred dollars 
a head—no, nor a thousand!” 

The Claimant’s charterer 
complacent. 

“Tll surely have that in mind, cap- 
tain,” said he, “when I come to write 
your bonus check. In the meantime, we 
have them aboard. So——” 

“T’ll not,” avowed Hopkins stoutly, “be 
responsible for these men, sir. If trou- 
ble comes, remember that.” 

“But I’m sure there’ll be no trouble,” 
said Leguerre. ‘Conditions aboard the 
Claimant won’t be like those aboard the 
Georgia Cross. We’ve got no crazy skip- 
per, no bucko mates, no spoiled stores, 
and no disposition in any way to treat 
the crew otherwise than as men. 

“These may not be yacht sailors we’ve 
shipped, but they’re deep-sea sailors. 
You may see them as hard drinkers. I 
know them as hard fighters. I liked the 
way they handled themselves when con- 
ditions aboard the Georgia Cross became 
more than they could stomach. Appar- 
ently the admiralty court did, too. At 
all events, they were acquitted.” 

“Doesn’t alter the fact, sir,” inter- 
jected Hopkins, “that they’re mutineers 
at heart. I’m sorry I’ve lived to see the 
same bottom under them and me. That’s 


remained 
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all that Tl say to you, Mr. Leguerre. 
They’re on your shoulders, not mine!” 

Leguerre reached languidly for his 
cigarette tin. 

“T don’t think they’ll be much of a 
weight,” he observed. “And, as a matter 
of fact, I’m of the opinion you ought to 
thank me.” 

“You'll give a reason, sir?” | 

“Well, the Claimant’s a yacht of Amer- 
ican registry, isn’t she?” 

“Why—er—of course, sir.” 

“Then, what was her crew before I 
brought these Georgia Cross fellows 
aboard? Oh, I looked ’em over with a 
deal of care, captain. Not an American 
aboard except just you and the mate. 
Swedes in the engine room, Frenchmen 
in the galley, and a swarm of gentlemen’s 
gentlemen—cockneys all—in the deck 
watches. I did think we could stand a 
few Yankees—what?” 

Hopkins, having touched his cap and 
rolled away, turned at the door for an 
exit speech. 

“Patriotism is patriotism, sir,” said he. 
“Y’ll grant you that and respect you for 
the sentiment. But blacklegs, mark me, 
is blacklegs, too, whatever the flag they 
claim!” 


EVEN Captain Hopkins was con- 

strained to admit, when a fortnight 
had passed, that the men of the Georgia 
Cross were, as Leguerre had asserted, old- 
fashioned deep-sea sailors. Although 
duck uniforms were found, which ap- . 
proximately fitted them, and they were 
decked out in the jaunty, little round 
white caps, designed for the Claimant’s 
crew by a famous yacht chandler in New 
York, they never did quite achieve the 
proper yachty look; yet, for all that, they 
showed themselves smart and willing sea- 
men, while afloat. 

On shore leave, they fulfilled both the 
skipper’s worst expectations and Le- 
guerre’s prediction. They drank hard, 
and they fought hard. Frequently they 
overstayed their time, and when they did 
eventually return to the fold, it was too 
often with faces cut and knuckles bruised 
and their natty ducks in tatters. 

In Brest, Leguerre paid more than a 
thousand francs to redeem three of them 
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from the hands of the police, after they 
had wrecked a café, celebrated over seven 
seas for the potency of its cognac and the 
formidability of its patrons. In Gibral- 
tar, he was obliged to abandon a man in 
hospital, after a fracas, in which an en- 
emy, of allegedly larcenous intent, had 
resorted to steel in order to avert an 
imminent and violent partition of their 
several persons. 

To the scandal of Simon Hopkins, Le- 
guerre persisted in regarding the riot- 
ing course of his sailors ashore as a quite 
comprehensible and pardonable explo- 
sion of animal spirits. 

“The men,” he said, “are not accus- 
tomed to the rather restricted and formal 
life of a yacht’s crew. They’ve simply 
got to blow off steam when they have 
the chance. And, of course, they have 
their own way of doing it. I never held 
they were gentlemen, captain.” 

“But, sir,” burst out the skipper on 
that occasion, “you pamper them like 
they was children. To my own knowl- 
edge, you’ve given them money out of 
your pocket to spend on shore, and you’ve 
stood against curtailment of their liberty, 
as a measure to tone ’em down. Of 
course, yours is the final say aboard the 
Claimant ; but I tell you that what you’re 
doin’ is against all decent ships’ disci- 
pline, Mr. Leguerre!” 

And, indeed, in other ways than his 
amazing leniency with the ill-favored flot- 
sam he had brought aboard, his charterer 
and temporary employer was a mystery 
to the old sailing master. 

Leguerre, for one thing, had the most 
peculiar notions of getting returns in 
pleasure on an investment which Hopkins 
rightly estimated at a figure close to five 
thousand dollars a week. He seemed to 
have none of the tastes of other yachts- 
men whom the skipper had navigated on 
voyages, regularly punctuated by halts 
and fétes at foreign clubs. 

The Claimant’s charterer neither of- 
fered entertainment nor sought to be en- 
tertained. He gave no dinners aboard 
and attended no functions ashore. No 
cronies appeared to join him; not a sin- 
gle guest turned up at any time, to be 
his companion, even on a_ port-to-port 
trip. And the strait-laced Hopkins 
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missed a guess, and thereby discovered 
a certain new respect for his pro-tem 
chief, when Leguerre came back from a 
lone trip to Paris quite himself—and by 
himself. 

If Leguerre had an objective in his 
cruise, he declined to burden the cap- 
tain with his confidence. 

“Just keep on into the Mediterranean,” 
was his vague stock reply to hints to- 
ward an eliciting of specific instructions. 
“There’s no fun under the sun like being 
a tramp, don’t you think? It’s the only 
life, captain, when a man can afford it.” 


THAT his charterer was quite igno- 

rant of navigation, Hopkins took for 
granted. Most yachtsmen of his ac- 
quaintance were, although sometimes 
their pretensions had been large. Con- 
sequently, the skipper’s astonishment 
was the greater when Leguerre appeared 
on the bridge early one morning in the 
third week of the cruise—this, after the 
Claimant had been steaming easily along 
for three days and nights without a shore 
call—and remarked: 

“T think that if we veered our course 
about three points east, we might be 
picking up the island of Santa Bella, 
along toward noon.” 

Hopkins had replied: ‘“That’s right, 
sir!” before he took a second thought. 
Then he stared. “Beg your pardon, Mr. 
Leguerre,” he said, “but I didn’t think 
you knew——” 

Leguerre laughed. 

“T don’t know,” said he. “I’m guess- 
ing. I’ve been amusing myself by prick- 
ing out the Claimani’s course on a chart 
of my own, and trying to keep track of 
her position.” 

“You beat me, sir!” exclaimed the sail- 
ing master. “Was you thinking of 
makin’ Santa Bella?” 

“Might as well,” said Leguerre diffi- 
dently. “I haven’t been there for years. 
It’s a gorgeous spot, and I’ve generated a 
fancy for going ashore and stretching my 
legs. Do you know that sparkling-red 
Santa Bella wine, captain—the Marquis 
Russo? I believe I’ll fetch aboard a case 
or two.” 

Leguerre’s calculation may have been 
a point out of the way as to direction, 
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but he had struck the time within the 
hour. Before one o’clock the Claimant 
had raised the cliffs of the tiny Spanish 
island, which has been the stronghold 
of the blue-blood Russos, since days ante- 
dating the Armada, and at a littie after 
three the chain was clanking through the 
hawse pipe, as her anchor dropped 
through the soft-blue water of the har- 
bor. 

For a little time, after the yacht’s mo- 
tor yawl had deposited him on the an- 
cient stone quay, Leguerre stood gazing 
out over the bay. He remained there 
until the cigarette which he had lighted, 
just before he stepped over the thwarts, 
had burned to a short end; then he 
turned and, with a briskness significant 
of sound wind and strong sinews, began 
to ascend the steep hill, whose foot was 
almost at the water’s edge. 

To a uniformed and beplumed offi- 
cial, who had appeared on the quay be- 
hind him, he waved a casual greeting. 

“TY have nothing of interest for the 
customs,” he called back, in a very fair 
Spanish. ‘But when I return, sefor, we 
shall confer.” 

Crowning the hill, at the head of the 
path which Leguerre followed, a villa, 
that was evidently the residence of a 
person of consequence, lifted walls of 
vine-bodiced plaster out of a garden col- 
ored with all the splendor of a Maxfield 
Parrish canvas. 

On the lower gallery of the villa a tall, 
slim man of military erectness, with pene- 
trating black eyes and a wisp of dark 
mustache over a mobile mouth, lolled in 
a chaise lomgue of gray reed. 

He had been observing the maneuver- 
ings of the yacht, as she came to anchor, 
through a pair of field glasses, and now 
with a still livelier interest he studied the 
figure climbing toward him. He was on 
his feet, as Leguerre came to the brow 
of the hill. 

“M’sieur!” he cried, advancing. 
come from 3 

He had spoken in French, and Le- 
guerre, more at home in that tongue 
than in Spanish, replied in kind: 

“There is no need to say it, your 
highness. I bring a message which will 
speak for me.” 


“Vou 
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‘THE master of the villa opened the 

sealed envelope which Leguerre prof- 
fered him. Screwing a single glass into 
his eye, he proceeded straightway to a 
scrutiny of its contents. 

“But, no, Monsieur Leguerre!” he ex- 
claimed, when he had finished his read- 
ing. “I can tell you at once that it 
cannot be done—not that way!” 

“A million American dollars,” said Le- 
guerre, a little stiffly, ‘should go far al- 
most anywhere along the Mediterranean 
seaboard—off the Riviera. And, I be- 
lieve, you have read the pledge of them, 
your highness.” 

The tall man made a gesture of pro- 
test. 

“Oh, you misunderstand!” said he. 
“Tt is not that. The money would be 
enough. But Valoroff, the man on whom 
we depended—he can no longer be 
counted upon. He has been removed 
from the governorship—transferred to 
an obscure post in the mountain coun- 
try. Their spies have worked too well. 
If they know little, they have yet sus- 
pected much. And with Valoroff gone 
to” 

“J am authorized privately,” inter- 
rupted Leguerre, ‘“‘to raise the pledge to 
two millions—three, if necessary. Even 
that is by no means all that would be 
available for the purpose.” 

They had walked together onto the gal- 
lery, and Leguerre, at a motion of in- 
vitation, had seated himself in a broad, 
low chair beside the chaise longue. 

“Gold is nothing now,” his host said 
bitterly. ‘The new governor is General 
Borzak himself—Borzak, who, before 
many more months have passed, sees 
himself clothed with absolute authority 
as dictator. He is power mad—war mad. 
There is no room in his soul for a money 


madness. What is needed is force— 
overwhelming force—nothing less will 
serve.” 


Leguerre nodded. 

“Tye had certain instructions along 
that line as well,” said he. 

The other straightened and lifted his 
monocle. 

“Your country will—go to lengths?” he 
asked eagerly. “It is at last decided?” 

“As a last resort, only.” 
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Again the dark face showed disap- 
pointment. 

“But you must act at once. The date 
of the court-martial has already been set, 
I have heard. It will be at the end of 
this month. There will be only a trav- 
esty of a trial, followed by a swift execu- 
tion of sentence. Then, whatever is 
done, will be too late.” 

“There can only be a reckoning in 
that event,” said Leguerre. 

“Vou say, though, that you have in- 
structions for action. If you will reveal 
—explain zu 

“I am sorry, your highness,” Leguerre 
inrerrupted brusquely. “I am bound not 
to repeat my instructions, even to you. I 
can only say that if the original plans 
fail, I am commanded to go on.” 

The dark eyes narrowed. For an in- 
stant they had gleamed with a sudden 
hopeful light. 

“May I infer, m’sieur, that you bear 
an ultimatum—or its equivalent?” ° 

“T am afraid not, your highness,” said 


Leguerre. “I have letters of credit, and, 
shall I say, sealed orders! Nothing 
more.” 


The tall man’s ejaculation of despair 
awoke an echo within the villa—a softer 
voice. 

Light steps nearer. Leguerre leaped 
to his feet as, behind him, a girl came 
out onto the gallery. His host was as 
quickly up. 

“Tt is the princess,” he whispered. He 
bowed toward the girl. “Haidi, I present 
Monsieur Leguerre. He comes in your 
interest—in the interest of us all.” 

The girl was dark, too; fragile, beau- 
tiful, curiously pale. Her eyes had been 
shadowed, but the shadows fled as, with 
her hand gone to her throat, she gazed 
breathless at Leguerre. 

“I would not need to be told you were 
American,” she said, with a glance of 
apology toward the prince for her use of 
English. “That I would know any- 
where. And you bring good news? Oh, 
tell me quickly!” 

It was Prince Karl who answered, swift 
to Leguerre’s rescue. 

“We have every reason to rejoice, 
Haidi,” he said quietly. ‘We are assured 
of the fullest measure of support by the 
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most powerful of nations. Monsieur Le- 
guerre has brought the promise of it. In 
deed, I may tell you that he comes him- 
self to be active in our cause—the first 
of a legion that no Power, no group of 
Powers, could long stand against. For 
a time, I think, he will remain as our 
guest.” ; 

“For only a little time—a few hours,” 
said Leguerre. “I must speak with your 
highness further. But to-night I must be 
on. Time is too short, and I can serve 
no good purpose by lingering.” 

So it came to pass that the absurd 
spendthrift charterer of the million-dol- 
lar Claimant, having landed at Santa 
Bella to stretch his legs, tarried on the 
glamorous isle to dine with a prince, who 
might have been a king, and with a prin- 
cess who, but for one of America’s mir- 
acles, might have been a peasant. 

But it never came to his knowledge 
that, as he walked down the silvered path 
toward the quay, the princess, looking 
after him, with eyes suddenly misty, paid 
him one of the prettiest compliments of 
his not unflattered career. 

“Oh, I’ve faith in him, my dear!” she 
cried. “He’s adequate. Do you see how 
he carries himself down that steep way, 
Karl? Like—like a young god, riding a 
moonbeam!”’ 

A couple of minutes after that, alas for 
poesy, the young god was fashioning 
speech in a most energetically ungodly 
fashion. Three of his old-fashioned, 
deep-sea sailors from the Georgia Cross 
had been waiting for him for hours with 
the yacht’s gig, and they had found a 
bottle. 

“Spill the boat, and I’ll certainly break 
your heads,” he was telling them. “You 
rum-soaked, giddy, fourth-rate barna- 
cles!” 

It was a kind of conversation he’d dis- 
covered that they liked. 


FROM Nugent Leguerre, the ship re- 

porters in New York had the truth, 
but not the whole truth, when he told 
them later that he had looked in at 
Prayd-Amah. 

That port, for centuries the commer- 
cial capital of Zanolia and, since the revo- 
lution which had driven the dying king 
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and the Crown Prince Karl into exile, the 
political capital as well, was the second 
call of the Claimant, after she had 
weighed anchor at Santa Bella. 

Before the visit to Prayd-Amah, Le- 
guerre had directed a call at an obscure 
village, whose little harbor, as his sailing 
master was at pains to inform him, sel- 
dom sheltered any craft other than the 
native feluccas. 

Here, again, the Claimant’s charterer 
permitted it to be seen that there might, 
after all, be method underlying his mad- 
ness and point to his seeming aimlessness. 

“It’s just possible, captain,” he had 
said in that uncertain way of his—“just 
barely possible that I may pick up a 
friend here.” 

And, quite to Hopkins’ astonishment, 
the friend had appeared no sooner than 
the Claimant’s hook was down. He came 
off from shore in a harbor bumboat, with- 
out waiting for the yacht’s gig to be sent 
in for him—a very elegant sort of per- 
son, with a splendid watch chain and a 
habit of plucking at an end of his mus- 
tache, waxed to needle fineness. Hopkins 
thought, privately, that the guest bore a 
most striking resemblance to newspaper 
photographs he had seen of a recent 
youngish governor of his native Maine, 
still more recently appointed to be am- 
bassador to—was it Rome? 

But Leguerre saw no necessity for in- 
troductions, and the skipper was left to 
wonder, while the two, locked off to them- 
selves in the owner’s quarters, talked and 
smoked far into the night. The last thing 
Hopkins heard before he dropped off to 
sleep was the murmur of their voices; and 
when he turned out in the morning, the 
Claimant no longer had a guest. 

“My friend,” Leguerre casually ex- 
plained, ‘“‘is a man of mercurial tempera- 
ment. At three o’clock this morning he 
decided that a yachting trip would be a 
bore, and fifteen minutes afterward he 
was on the beach. We go on alone.” 

“On?” queried Hopkins. 

“Oh, almost anywhere,” said Leguerre, 
yawning. “But I s’pose that’ll hardly 
do for sailing orders. Let’s see. There’s 
a place called Prayd-Amah along the 
line, isn’t there? I’m sure I’ve seen it 
on the chart. The name rather interests 
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me. What do you say if we give the 
town a look-over?” 

It was rather as an empty formality 
that Hopkins, when the Claimant came 
to anchor in the harbor of Prayd-Amah 
on the afternoon of the day following, 
put the question: 

“Shore leave for all hands as usual, 
sir?” 

But Leguerre had yet another surprise 
for the skipper. 

“No,” he said briefly. ‘Hold every- 
body aboard. I count on doing Prayd- 
Amah alone.” 

In solitary state, in the stern sheets 
of the tossing yawl, Leguerre went 
ashore; and he stayed ashore, sending 
no word to relieve the rising worriment 
of the Claimant’s sailing master, through 
that day and night, and through all the 
second day and the second night. 

It was early on the morning of the 
third day in Prayd-Amah harbor when 
Leguerre returned to the yacht. The sun 
was hardly risen, but Hopkins was al- 
ready on deck. 

“T’ve been a bit uneasy about you, 
sir,” he said. “I thought you might have 
sent me a message, at least, to let me 
know you’d come to no harm.” 

“Yd certainly have got word to you, 
captain,” said Leguerre, “if I’d merely 
been amusing myself in the port. But 
I’ve been inland—and upland. As a 
matter of fact, there was a man I wanted 
to see who used to be stationed in Prayd- 
Amah, but who lately’s been shunted 
back into the mountains.” 

“T hope you found him, sir,” said the 
skipper politely. 

Leguerre smiled grimly. 

“T found his grave. He’d lost a cer- 
tain degree of his popularity with the 
Zanolian government, and some one in a 
position to have the final word had him 
shot a few days ago.” 

“A heathen people!” cried the sailing 
master. “I could have told you, sir!” 

“T’d already heard it—somewhere,” 
said Leguerre. “Save your sympathy, 
captain. The poor fellow was no close 
friend of mine. In fact, I’d never met 
him. Just had a small reason for look- 
ing him up. Well, we might have comé 
ahead faster. That’s all.” 
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“You'll be sailing to-day, then, Mr. Le- 
guerre? I’d like to know as soon as 
you’ve decided, for I haven’t watered 
ship. Took your instructions by the let- 
ter, you see, to permit no one ashore. We 
haven’t stirred from the anchorage, and 
there’s been no boat dropped since the 
yawl came back. But I would remark, 
sir, that the men have been acting up a 
little restless—especially, your zoo.” 

Leguerre grinned. 

“Ts it astonishing?” he asked. “Let’s 
be human, captain. We'll give ’em a 
night in port. You may prepare to steam 
on the early tide to-morrow, but we'll 
hold over until then.” 


(ASHORE in Prayd-Amah, the men of 

the Claimant divided into separate 
groups, with separate ways that evening, 
as ships’ companies will. Off the quay, 
the Frenchmen of the galley and the 
steward’s room found a compatriot es- 
tablished in a small restaurant, who 
hailed them with ecstatic cries and folded 
them severally to his wide waistcoat. The 
Svensk and the English traveled farther 
afield in search of shoreside adventure; 
but the Yankees, who had tamed the 
bucko mates of the Georgia Cross, gave 
their exclusive attention, as one who 
knew the fearsome reputation of the place 
might well conjecture, to the sailor trap 
which is called the Café of the Seventh 
Daughter, and faces the Penguin Line 
docks. 

It was in the Café of the Seventh 
Daughter that the trouble started, along 
toward midnight. High spirits, arak, 
and a stupid error in the making of 
change may each have had something to 
do with it; but the specific cause of the 
outbreak, beyond question, was a bottle 
that went flying across the dance floor 
and smashed the highly prized mirror— 
the only one on all the Prayd-Amah wa- 
ter front—behind the Seventh Daughter’s 
saloon bar. 

Who threw the bottle did not appear, 
then or subsequently. But the sailors 
from the American yacht had been de- 
claiming loudly against overcharges, and 
it had come from the corner where they 
sat. 

In the Café of the Seventh Daughter, 
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where tempers are quick, resources 
strong, and the shrift of the inimical 
patron short, that was quite enough. 

There was a second of dead, shocked 
silence after the mirror crashed. Then 
a wild yell arose, and a rush began for 
the corner. Joyously the hangers-on of 
the injured Daughter piled to the scrim- 
mage, riffraff of the wharves, beach 
combers of a dozen races, and soldiers of 
the Zanolian Republic, drunk upon arak 
and the pride of arms. 

It might have been over in a couple 
of minutes, for there were no less than 
half a hundred actively and enthusias- 
tically engaged against a dozen; and the 
half hundred, moreover, were habituated 
to and zestfully accomplished in public 
strife. But so also, as they well demon- 
strated, were the dozen. 

Bottles, glasses, feet, and fists, chair 
legs and whole chairs and tables, were 
the weapons, and all flew at once. 

Gradually the terrain shifted. The 
battle moved from the corner to the cen- 
ter of the dance floor. Not only were 
the low-rated yacht sailors quite able to 
hold their own, but they had the ability 
to mill steadily over space held by su- 
perior numbers. 

It became a question presently, in- 
deed, of who was attacking whom; and 
that, it began to dawn on the minute 
men of the Café of the Seventh Daugh- 
ter, was a question to give one pause. 

On their side, at least, pause was had. 
But the Claimant’s men were of no mind 
to enter into a gentlemanly understand- 
ing. So far as they were concerned, there 
was no truce—no rest between rounds. 
Busily, earnestly they continued to mop 
up. 
The attention of the police was first 
commanded by the shouts of running 
men, intent on departure from the vicin- 
ity of the Penguin docks. It appears 
from their outcry that pestilence was 
loose in the Café of the Seventh Daughter 
and threatened to spread through the 
city. 

The first policeman to venture a peep 
into the afflicted café saw that the re- 
ports had been scarcely exaggerated. The 
saloon bar was now not recognizable as 
the place it had been. Not only the 
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-mirror was smashed, but the great crystal 
chandeliers, that through generations had 
thrown a prismatic glow upon the dance. 
Curtains were down, floor coverings up, 
furniture ripped into segments. 

Something of consequence plainly had 
happened. Indeed, it still was happen- 
ing; for, as the petrified officer stared, 
a man who had a deep cut across his 
nose, and yet could sing cheerily through 
salt; raced along behind the bar, sweeping 
hottles from the shelves. 

The policeman did not enter. But 
presently, after bugles had sounded 
through the city, their sweet notes rising 
clear above the din in the Café of the 
Seventh Daughter, many policemen did. 

That was the end. In Prayd-Amah 
sailors from American ships had not 
theretofore been distinguished for re- 
specting Zanolian laws and their sworn 
upholders, but these men whose business 
was the sailing of yachts were of another 
stock. They deferred to authority. 
Havoc ceased, as soon as the bright-blue 
uniforms of the Prayd-Amah police were 
apparent. With an unexpected but 
thrice-welcome, most highly commend- 
able docility, the erstwhile wild men per- 
mitted themselves to be surrounded and 
placed under arrest. They even drooped, 
as the captain of the Zanolian police 
strutted along the file of them. 

He issued a command of which only 
the general purport was plain. The pris- 
oners were to be taken forthwith to the 
mud-walled castle on the eminence at the 
harbor mouth and there incarcerated. 
That, at least, was a valid deduction. 
The castle was called Fort Grijlik, and 
its name had been unmistakably pro- 
nounced by the police officer. Further, 
and notoriously, it was the one strong 
place of forced detainment in all the city 
of Prayd-Amah. 

Lagging, as if their efforts of destruc- 
tion had utterly exhausted them, the 
offenders were marched along the docks 
and out upon the rocky point that broke 
the sea to the east of the roads. 


‘T HEY came at length to the ancient 

moated fortress, were prodded across 
the bridge that was lowered to span it, 
filed through a gate of stout bronze bars, 
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and lined up in a courtyard whose walls 
were pierced on three sides by embrasures 
for anachronistically modern guns. 

And there, or so it seemed, a diabolic 
second wind came to them. There was a 
sound, as if a sigh or a whisper had 
passed along their rank. They breathed 
deeply, straightened, threw back their 
shoulders, began to look boldly about. 
At one end of the line a giant yawned 
lazily and stretched out prodigious arms. 
At the other, some one raised his voice. 

“Let’s go, lads!” he shouted. “Round 
two!” 

They went—went, in the opinion of 
the company of Zanolian artillerymen 
who formed the peace-time skeleton gar- 
rison of the Castle Grijlik, quite unop- 
posedly mad. 

Early in the mélée a gun or two 
popped; but after that, because there 
was no telling who was friend and who 
was foe in the blackness of the court, and 
an exclamation of pain, unquestionably 
Zanolian, told of a bullet gone wrong, 
firing ceased. 

That simplified matters. Except with 
firearms, the revived Americans, mer- 
rily bashing heads right and left with 
the butts of borrowed rifles, were uncon- 
querable. - Presently cheers, a little 
maudlin, but given with the proper will, 
told that Grijlik was theirs. 

One of them, just then, was seated on 
the bemedaled chest of the chief of the 
fallen garrison, his hands rapidly explor- 
ing the prostrate warrior’s pockets. The 
treasure he sought and found was a ring 
from which three vast keys of brass were 
suspended. 

He took them and fled, and at once 
he found a use for his prize. 

The first key opened a metal door set 
into a wall of the castle court; a second 
fitted another gate at the end of a long, 
stone corridor, and the third threw back 
the lock in the grating of a dungeon cell, 
appreciably below the harbor level. 

“Flullo! Come out! It’s a friend!” 
called the sailor who had stolen the keys. 

He had a flash light. Along its beam, 
out of the dank cell, a small, dark man, 
who managed to look unimportant, de- 
spite the deep lines of suffering etched 
into his face, advanced uncertainly. 
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“I—I dream!” he stammered. 

“Come awake quickly, then!” snapped 
the man with the keys. ‘We've got to 
get out of this inside two minutes. My 
name’s Leguerre. I’m an American. I’ve 
got a yacht. Other explanations in our 
next.” 

For a moment the small man was in- 
capable of motion. He placed a bracing 
hand against the side of the opened 
gate. 

“Lord!” he whispered. 
ever de 

“Don’t bother now,” said the man in 
the corridor. “I really owe you more 
than you know, Mr. Kuraffis!” 

The stealer of keys and liberator of 
the imprisoned seemed to have an un- 
canny instinct for time. Within the two 
minutes prescribed, Castle Grijlik had 
gone back to Zanolia. Its quondam 
stormers by then had swarmed over the 
west wall and piled into a bumboat which, 
possibly by accident, and possibly not, 
had been made fast to the little pier. 
With eight of them pulling at the sweeps, 
the boat shot off toward the distant 
Claimant. 

After a time the lurid tongue of a 
searchlight shot forth from the castle 
tower. It picked up the rowers, as they 
came under the yacht’s side, and held 
steadily upon them while they were 
climbing over the rail. Nor did it leave 
the Claimant even then. Slowly it swept 
her from bow to stern, back and forth, 
menacing as a pointed gun and, like a 
peaceable citizen under a highwayman’s 
threat to stand and deliver, the yacht 
stayed put. 


“How can I 


[t was perhaps a half hour later, when 

a launch put out importantly from 
the quay. It made for the Claimant, and 
up her boarding ladder in due course 
came an official of the military, all epau- 
lets and gold and glare. 

Tersely, in crackling but comprehen- 
sible English, the official introduced him- 
self to Captain Simon Hopkins. 

_ “T am General Borzak. Me governor 
from Prayd-Amah.” 

There was a queer light in the sailing 
master’s china-blue eyes, but his voice 
was hearty. 
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“Pleased t’meetcha, general,” said he. 
“Come aboard.” 

In the governor’s manner, as he crossed 
the deck, there was that which indicated 
he was one who needed neither invitation 
nor permission. 

“To-night bad things have happen,” 
he said. ‘Men from this boat have com- 
mit many crimes in Prayd-Amah. They 
have wreck a ’otel, and disturb the gar- 
rison in the castle, and run away with 
a mans who have conspire against this 
Zanolia gover’ment. For this they must 
pay.” 

Hopkins shrugged. 

“Maybe there’s a mistake, general,” he 
said, with placating geniality. “All my 
men are aboard.” 

The governor snorted impatiently. 

“T know—I know! They have been 
seen to come on the ship. They must 
come back with me to the city.” 

“Well,” drawled the sailing master, 
“T’m sure I can’t say as to that. You'll 
have to speak with the owner. Here he is 
now, general.” 

Leguerre, immaculate in ducks, had 
sauntered onto the deck out of the smok- 
ing-room door. 

“Oh, I say, captain,” he exclaimed, 
“what’s the row?” 

“This man says he’s the governor of 
the town,” replied Hopkins, turning a 
coldly suspicious eye on the soldier. “He 
says some of our men have raised a rum- 
pus ashore, and he wants to take them 
back to see the judge.” 

“Oh, but we can’t have that, you 
know,” said Leguerre. “We really can’t 
be detained. Is every one aboard?” 

‘“‘All hands,” said the sailing master. 

“Then up anchor,” directed Leguerre. 
“We'll leave now.” 

A mighty shout escaped Borzak. 

“Hold! These men will not go! 
the yacht, too.” 

Leguerre took a step closer to him. 

“Rasy, general,” he urged. “The deck 
you’re standing on is all the same as 
American soil.” : 

“Devils!” cried the governor. ‘“Dev- 
ils, with soil Americain! If the boat 
is moved, my orders to the castle will 
be ‘Fire!’ Into all this we shall see in 
the to-morrow morning.” 


Not 
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And then General Borsak, military gov- 
ernor of Prayd-Amah and dictator pros- 
pective of Republican Zanolia, found 
eee looking into the barrel of a pis- 
tol. 

It was the “insane” Leguerre who 
held the automatic. 

“I don’t think the fort will fire, gen- 
eral—really, I don’t,” he said gently. 
“For you'll be coming with us until we’re 
out of Grijlik’s range. Now, don’t you 
think you’d better tell those people in 
your boat?” 


AS has been earlier recounted, Leguerre 

was an obscure passenger aboard the 
Samaria, on the voyage on which Nikolai 
Kuraffis and the ambassador to Rome 
elected to sail for home. 

Although New York was officially his 
residence, the temporary yachtsman spent 
only a few hours in the city before tak- 
ing train for Washington. And there, on 
the evening of the day of his debarking, 


he held certain lengthy conversations with . 


a shabby man in a shabby library—the 
shabby man being by name Judge Gun- 
ther, and by occupation chief of Amer- 
ica’s Intelligence Control Division, some- 
times, because of its later state of in- 
nocuous desuetude, known as the “Lost 
Division.” 

When they had talked for some hours, 
Leguerre yawned. Indeed, he had 
yawned earlier. In fact, if one carefully 
observed him, he seemed to spend a very 
considerable part of his time yawning. 
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“Tt was the lark of my life, chief,” he 
said. “That’s the truth of it. I don’t 
know when I’ve extracted more genuine 
satisfaction from a chore.” 

There was reproof for his levity in the 
older man’s grave eyes. 

“You might leave it for me to sur- 
mise, Nugent,” he said. ‘You have ac- 
quitted yourself beyond my highest ex- 
pectations. What would have been the 
consequences of an ultimatum to Zanolia, 
you know as well as I. All Washington 
knows it. You have cleared the situation 
—risked your life, knowing that if you 
had fallen into the hands of the Zanolian 
authorities, you could have had no re- 
course to your own government, no hope 
of protection. Your country and my 
countr es 

Leguerre was flushing painfully. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that sort of thing!” 
he protested. “I mean, for the man’s 
own sake——” 

He dropped a long ash onto the tray 
at his elbow, puffed, inhaled deeply, and 
sighed gratefully, as with his cigarette 
held up before him, he studied its golden 
monogram. 

“Not the nation, not the principle— 
the man!” he repeated earnestly. 

Gunther regarded him earnestly. 

“Eh?” he demanded. ‘What’s this?” 

Leguerre inhaled again, exhaled, re- 
laxed. 

“This Kuraffis,’ he murmured com- 
fortably; ‘by gad, he makes a fine ciga- 
rette!” 


Another story in this series will appear in a forthcoming issue of THE POPULAR. 
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ANCIENT STATUE UNEARTHED 
Me: and more we are coming to revise our estimates of the length and type 


of civilization which obtained in ancient Mexico. 


Excavations are being 


made in Mexico and Central America which tend to show a high degree of 

social life in these regions. Agriculture has always gone hand in hand with 

social advance, for it insures a permanency of land and home which are necessary 
before even a primitive culture can spread among a people. 

A statue to the Goddess of Agriculture was recently unearthed in Mexico City 


by workmen who were rebuilding the National Palace. 
corn are carved on the block which supports the figure. 


Four snakes and ears of 
It is supposed that the 


statue was buried on the spot where it once stood. 


A Humble 


Hall Mark 


By L. P. Holmes 


You never can tell by appearances. 


Now take the case of Henry Durfee, 


the little cockney who wanted to be a log driver, away up there in the 


Northwest. 


That little cuss looked like poor material, if ever a man 


did. Why, everybody laughed at him. But in a crucial moment—Gos!:! 


interests, Henry Marshall, looked 

up from the slip of paper he had 

glanced over, and now he fixed his 
gaze upon the shrinking object that had 
just been delivered him from the sleigh 
of Edwards, the camp freighter. 

His eyes were cold and openly con- 
temptuous. A trace of a sneer—the kind 
ef sneer to which a strong man sometimes 
yields in the face of timidity and weak- 
ness—held his grim lips. 

“Ho! ‘Scotty!’ ” he called, beckoning 
to a bearded giant who was lounging in 
the doorway of one of the near-by cabins. 
“Come here and get the latest from Dun- 
lop. 

“T can’t figure just what Dunlop is up 
to,” he explained further, as Scotty ar- 
rived at his shoulder. “I’m getting to 
the point where I’ve got to have a little 
codperation from the city office at Star- 
ett, or we might just as well throw up our 
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hands and quit. I’ve sent Dunlop seven 
suggestions in the past two weeks, and 
he’s turned down every one of them. 
Last Friday I got him on the wire at 
Camp Four and asked for a dozen more 
white watermen—dyed-in-the-wool river 
hogs—men who could give us the extra 
push we need at the Trap. I asked for 
a dozen men, mind you—men—and he 
sends me this! Hell!” 

Without another look at the hunched- 
up, cold-shaken figure before him, Mar- 
shall stamped back to the roaring, pot- 
bellied stove which graced the center of 
his office floor. Scotty, left alone with 
the object of his employer’s wrath, hesi- 
tated a moment and then thrust forth 
one mighty paw. 

“Scotty they calls me,” he rumbled 
pleasantly. ‘And who might you be, 
may 1 ask?” 

“Enry Durfee Hi was christened,” 
piped the stranger. “Me friends call me 
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‘Duke.’ Hi say—can you show me the 
cook’ouse?” : 

“Tt stands yonder,” replied Scotty, 
pointing with the stem of his pipe. 
“Cookie can feed you and maybe put 
you to work. I heard him say last night 
he needed another helper.” 

Nodding his thanks, the stranger 
picked up his meager roll of belongings 
and shuffled off to the cookhouse, his 
shabby coat pulled tight across his 
hunched shoulders, his thin shoes, up- 
turned at the points, offering the scanti- 
est of protection against the snow. 

Henry Marshall, watching from a win- 
dow, cursed again. 

“Dunlop—boss or no boss—you’re a 
fool,” he muttered. ‘Here you’ve given 
me orders to put my drive into the main 
river ahead of Ryan’s and, instead of 
giving me help to do it, you send a thing 
like that. If that is your idea of a joke, 
it’s a ghastly one.” 

Marshall’s rancor was not without ap- 
parent justification. Twenty-two years 
he had spent with the Hartlow interests, 
beginning back in the old days when Tom 
Hartlow had planted the first foundation 
for the now tremendous holdings which 
bore his name. In those days Marshall 
was king of Hartlow’s river camps and 
his slightest suggestion was heeded with- 
out delay. 

But a cold winter had got Hartlow, 
and with his death came reorganization. 
Marshall’s position was no longer what 
it had been. No longer could he hire 
and fire, order and reorder, as had been 
possible under the old régime. New and 
more modern ideas had crept into the 
accounting end of the business, and there 
were such things as costs and overhead 
and dividends to worry about. At the 
same time competition had grown Keener, 
and market conditions were such that it 
was imperative that the year’s cut be. 
early at the mills at Starett. 

Marshall had a letter under the pil- 
low of his bunk. It was a long letter, 
full of many details, and with it was a 
blue print. The print was an exception- 
ally accurate drawing of the immediate 
country and showed how the Tulsa River, 
upon which Marshall was making his cut, 
flowed into the Niponitche River at a 
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point some two miles up from where the 
Deep River reached the parent stream. 

Joe Ryan, who with his army of men 
represented the competition, was cutting 
along the Deep River and would start 
his drive down that stream. It was ob-. 
vious that the first of the two drives to 
reach the Niponitche would be the one 
whose logs would first be turned into 
merchantable lumber. This, in brief, 
was Marshall’s task—to put his drive 
into the Niponitche ahead of Ryan. 

The break-up -would be earlier on the 
Tulsa; it had always been, owing no 
doubt to topographical reasons. On the 
other hand, the course of the Deep River 
was singularly free from obstructions, and 
driving on it could be done with a very 
minimum of delay. Marshall, on the 
Tulsa, had to contend with the Trap. 
And the Trap was a big task. Each year 
its hungry rocks had ground up many 
precious logs and, at intervals, more pre- 
cious lives. Always a bugaboo to Mar- 
shall, this year it had become an opses- 
sion or a nightmare. Ordered to make 
time through the Trap, and then refused 
help to accomplish the task! Marshall 
shook his head wearily and reached for 
his pipe. 


[t was early the next morning, as Mar- 
shall was bent over some miscellaneous 
paper work, that a timid knock sounded 
against his door. He sighed in annoy- 
ance. and looked up. 

“Come in!” he growled. 


-* Slowly the door swung back, and 


Henry Durfee sidled into the room, with 

an air not unlike that of a yellow pup 

who yearns to ingratiate himself, yet is in 

pep ett fear of the punishing effect of a 
oot. 

“Well?” snapped Marshall. 

“Beg pardon, sir. Hi’m ’Enery Dur- 
fee, sir, and Hi wants a job, sir—a real 
job on the river. Hi wasn’t cut out to 
be 2 bloomin’ flunky to a ’arf-carst cook. 
Hi carn’t stand the beggar’s language, sir, 
and that’s the truth of it.” 

Marshall stared at the little man in 
amazement. Here was something with- 
out precedent. To complain about any- 
thing in a Hartlow camp was tacit admis- 
sion of dissatisfaction, and in the past 
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it had resulted in but one thing—the 
kicker got his time. It was bad enough 
. to tender a kick to one of the under or 
straw bosses, but to face Marshall, the 
big boss, with such a complaint was un- 
thinkable. 

Perhaps it was the incongruity of the 
thing which saved Durfee, or, again, it 
may have been the hint of wistfulness 
about his pale, apologetic eyes. Marshall 
dropped his gaze to the work before 
him. : 

“River work is hard, Durfee,” he ex- 
plained, not unkindly; “devilishly hard 
and dangerous. It takes men who are 
born and bred to the game to make good 
at it. You better stick to the kitchen. 
Don’t mind Moskowite’s language. He’s 
not as bad as he sounds.” 

“But—but Hi came clear from Lun- 
non, sir, to be a riverman. Hi—Hi 
would like the charnce to try, sir.” 

“Very well,” snapped Marshall, his pa- 
tience short. “Go hunt up ‘Big Leon.’ 
Tell him I sent you. If you don’t drown 
inside of an hour, you'll probably be glad 
to get back to Moskowite’s pots and 
pans.” ; 

Big Leon Francois, Marshall’s river 
boss, leaned on a worn peavy and listened 
to the cockney’s message, with deceptive 
calm. His black eyes, deeply set and 
shrouded with the great tufts of his eye- 
brows, glinted with wicked humor. A 
long time he stood silent, then suddenly 
he broke into roaring guffaws of laughter. 
For the others who gathered around, 
wishing to share in the humor, he pointed 
one huge forefinger at the shrinking Dur- 
fee and explained between outbursts of 
laughter. 

“Bien,” he whooped. “Dat skinny lit- 
tle feller would be one river hog.” 

With this the laughter became general, 
while Durfee seemed more of a yellow 
pup in appearance than ever. Yet, while 
Big Leon and his men laughed on, a sus- 
picious hardness set about the cockney’s 
mouth, and he moved in closer to Leon. 

“See ’ere, you big oaf,” he snarled. 
“Hi bloomin’ well didn’t come down ’ere 
to be larfed at. Hi came down ’ere for 
a job. Mr. Marshall sent me—under- 
stand, Mr. Marshall!” 

Big Leon sobered slightly. 
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“Can you ride a log—birl it? 
m’sieur?” 

“°?Ow do Hi know when Hi ain’t ever 
had a charnce? Hi can try, carn’t Hi?” 

“Of a certainty m’sieur. See—there is 
a stray log in dat backwater! Take my 
peavy, and if m’sieur can ride the log to 
yonder cove, then I say dat you join my 
band of bully boys.” 


Eh, 


ID URFEE, wetting his lips with his 

tongue, lifted the heavy peavey. He 
was astonished with its weight. It was 
almost a job for him to carry it. With 
a gesture of resolution, he shouldered it 
and marched over to where the log jutted 
against the bank. Balancing on one foot, 
he placed the other gingerly against the 
rough-bark surface. With the first pres- 
sure the log rolled sluggishly, almost 
precipitating him into the pale depths of 
the water. 

That water was dim and green and icy. 
The spring break-up was at hand. In 
some of the more sheltered coves ice still 
rimmed the shore. Out in the main chan- 
nel, however, the freed waters were lash- 
ing by in foam-tipped ridges. Durfee 
marked their mad flight, and the fact 
that the backwater, in which rested his 
log, traveled in a continually circling 
movement, with the outer edge of the 
circle close to that icy chaos. If, by any 
chance, he should retain his balance on 
the log, and the log were sucked into the 
main current, his life would be extin- 
guished like a bubble. © 

The cockney’s face drained white at 
the thought. He slumped down on the 
bank, his head in his arms. 

“Hi carn’t,” he muttered hopelessly. 
“So ’elp me, Hi carn’t!” 

“Oh, he ‘carn’t,’” mocked one of the 
rougher men. “The bloomin’ Duke carn’t 
ride ’em. Well, let him go back to 
scourin’ pots for Moskie.” 

And Durfee went back, his wizened 
face hopeless and sullen. Moskowite, the 
burly, half-breed cook, cursed him fero- 
ciously and heaped work upon him. The 
cockney did not complain outwardly, but 
within him a rancor was storing up that 
boded an ill moment some time in the 
future for the cook, if the opportunity 
ever presented itself. 
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One day Marshall and Big Leon stood 
talking, when Durfee slouched past on 
some errand, and Marshall, for the sec- 
ond time since Durfee’s arrival, remem- 
bered that the cockney was in his em- 
ploy. 

“He wanted to be a river hog,” he re- 
marked to Leon, smiling. 

The big Frenchman nodded. 

“T gave him his chance, m’sieur. 
he lacks the courage—dat I know.” 

Which may, or may not, have been 
true. What Big Leon did not know, how- 
ever, no more than did Durfee himself, 
was that the fight the little cockney was 
putting up has been mankind’s oldest and 
most strenuous battle—the battle of her- 
itage. There were a thousand ancestors 
behind Durfee, bred to the squalor of the 
slums of a big city and the doubtful prin- 
ciples occasioned by such an origin. 
There were ignorance and puny health 
rampant in his own generation. The 
wonder of it was, not that Durfee ap- 
parently lacked the courage to become a 
riverman, but that he had such a desire 
at all. The metallurgist has yet to ap- 
pear who can manufacture gold from the 
baser metals. 


But 


HEN came the order for Marshall to 

move his camp down to Oroanoke. 
Half of his men he took with him. The 
remainder were sent upriver to where 
the winter’s cut of logs was stacked along 
the river bank, awaiting the twitch of a 
peavy to plunge them into the hungry 
waters. 

For Big Leon the move was one of 
joy. The big woodsman’s home was at 
Oroanoke, and during the long weeks in 
the woods he had hungered much for the 
comely matron and pair of lusty young- 
sters who waited his return. 

Durfee went with the down-river gang. 
He bore his cross uncomplainingly, and 
so self-effacing did he become, that the 
other men shortly paid no more attention 
to him, and he was spared the cutting 
gibes and witticisms which had been so 
largely his portion of late. 

Left thus to himself, some small atom 
of confidence sprouted into being, and 
one day be slipped unobserved into a 
small general store in Oroanoke and re- 
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appeared, jealously hugging a tightly 
wrapped bundle. 

That night, when the last pot had been 
scoured, and Moskowite had departed to 
sample the doubtful pleasures of the 
town, Durfee unwrapped his bundle and, 
in the privacy of the kitchen, tried on a 
brand-new pair of riverman’s boots. 
They had high tops and were water- 
proof. The heavy, stiff soles bristled 
with calks. The cockney’s shrewd, wist- 
ful eyes glistened with pride and pleas- 
ure. Here was a start! 

The next day he coaxed a worn, old 
peavy from Scotty, who of all the men in 
the camp had shown him the most con- 
sideration. Then at night, his duties 
completed and with the white blare of the 
moon to light his-way, Durfee sought out 
the still waters of the pond behind the 
town’s old-fashioned mill, and on one or 
two forgotten logs undertook his noviti- 
ate. 

Night after night he sfruggled through 
his thankless labors, always to come in 


_soaked to the skin and half frozen, for 


he was more often in the water than out. 
With characteristic British tenacity, he 
never thought of quitting, however, and 
in the end, as always, persistence tri- 
umphed. This night he came home as 
dry of skin as he had gone forth. He 
had learned, to some degree at least, to 
tide a log! 

Durfee was as a man new born. The 
following morning, while waiting on ta- 
ble, he hummed a sprightly tune and, to | 
one or two quips thrown at him, replied 
in kind. 

‘‘Wonder what’s come over the man?” 
rumbled Scotty to himself ruminatively. 
“The queer little devil seems almost 
happy.” 

Scotty’s answer was not long in devel- 
oping. 

Moskowite was in a particularly devil- 
ish mood, and the roll of blasphemy and 
abuse from the kitchen had been almost 
continuous. While Scotty was lighting 
his pipe, the interruption came. 

The cook’s river of tirade rose suddenly 
to a point of hectic shrillness, then broke 
off abruptly, like a stick snapped clean in 
half. It was replaced almost immediately 
by a more placating tone and a patter 
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of French-Canadian patois that held a 
strong note of fear. Scotty, who was 
a sort of straw boss, poked his head 
through the door. There he halted— 
open-mouthed! 

Moskowite was backed in a corner, his 
face a sickly gray, his hands half lifted, 
as though for protection. Poised before 
him, with an uplifted cleaver, Durfee, the 
cockney, was enjoying his great mo- 
ment. 

“Ye overgrown swab,” he shrilled. 
“For ’arf a quid Hi’d split your bloomin’ 
gizzard. No more of your guff—you hear 
me! If you ever curse me again, Hi’ll 
bleedin’ well bash your head in. Ye— 
ye ”? 

“That’s enough, Durfee,” broke in 
Scotty gruffly. “I’m not sayin’ he don’t 
deserve it, but we can’t start any fight- 
ing at this stage of the game. There is 
action enough ahead without any time 
wasted on private rows. You, Mosko- 
wite, don’t let me hear you cursing this 
man again. If you do, we'll be needin’ 
a new cook around here. So get along, 
you two.” 


THtr afternoon Marshall had a visi- 

tor. He gasped when he caught sight 
of the newcomer, and, if the truth be 
known, probably cursed to himself. His 
feeling did not show in his greeting, how- 
ever. 

“Glad to see you, Dunlop,” he said, 
with outstretched hand. “It’s somewhat 
of a surprise to see you up here at this 
time.” 

Dunlop, a large, aggressive, self-opin- 
ionated sort of an individual, with a thin, 
merciless mouth, smiled icily. 

“No doubt. The drive is about to 
start, isn’t it?” . 

“About four days yet. The water is 
in good shape, but I’ve a crew of men 
working in the Trap, doing what is pos- 
sible to clear up the channel. A single 
jam will defeat us, and I want to do 
everything possible to stave it off.” 

Dunlop shook his head. 

“Not so good, Marshall—not so good,” 
he stated brutally. ‘All wasted effort. 
We've had a jam at the Trap every year 
so far, haven’t we?” 

“Yes,” 
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“What made you think this year might 
prove an exception?” 

Marshall flushed. 

“Nothing; onl bs 

“Just taking a thousand-to-one shot, is 
that it? Marshall, let me tell you some- 
thing. Successful business is not founded 
on thousand-to-one shots. I’ve made ar- 
rangements with the mills to handle our 
drive on a date which renders it impera- 
tive that the logs be there before Ryan’s. 
Plainly your method of handling the tim- 
ber bears small promise of getting it 
there on time. I was afraid of such a 
contingency, so I thought I’d run up.” 

“Of course, if you have some better 
plan to offer, why——” 

Marshall finished his remark with a 
shrug. His anger was rising. 

“Yes,” answered Dunlop, “I have a 
better plan to offer. We will get to-work 
on it immediately.” 

An hour later Dunlop stood at Mar- 
shall’s desk and traced queer diagrams 
on a blue print for the edification of Mar- 
shall, Scotty, and Big Leon. 

“You all are familiar with the physical 
characteristics of the Trap. It would 
require six months and a good many 
thousand dollars to clear the channel at 
that point. But here, at the third curve 
above, we have the head of Caribou 
Gulch. By actual measurements, fur- 
nished me by a field man whom I have 
had looking over the project, only 
eighteen feet of the dirt and rubble, to- 
gether with a central supporting spine of 
granite, some three or four feet thick, 
keeps the water of the Tulsa from flow- 
ing down Caribou Gulch into the main 
channel again below the Trap. 

“Now, then,” and he paused to give 
his announcement more weight, “what I 
intend to do is to throw a chain boom 
across the Tulsa, just below the head of 
Caribou Gulch. Marshall tells me the 
drive is due to start in four days. It 
will take a day and a half, possibly two 
days, ‘before the first logs arrive. That 
gives us practically six days to work in. 
By that time we should have the head 
of the gulch cleared away to such an ex- 
tent that several big shots of dynamite 
will give us a new channel. The chain 
boom will back the logs up and raise the 
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water level to some extent, all of which 
should aid us. How does it sound?” 

“Good,” said Marshall crisply. “Pro- 
viding the excavation goes through as per 
_ Schedule.” 

“It will. 

mite. ” 

“Sacre!” muttered Big Leon. “Dat 
Caribou Gulch—she be one piece of fast 
water.” 

Scotty, sucking on a stubby, black 
brier, nodded slowly. 

“Tis a sound idea and well worth try- 
ing. ” 

“Very well,” stated Dunlop, gathering 
up his map and notes, “let us get to 
work.” 


WITHIN the short space of an hour 
Caribou Gulch had become a veri- 
table beehive for activity. 

On both sides of the wedge of rock 
and dirt at the head of the gulch, men 
flocked like ants, burrowing feverishly 
into the surfaces. Another crew were at 
work cutting logs and chaining them to- 
gether in a long line up the bank. When 
this line was long enough, its upper end 
was towed out far enough for the current 
to catch it, and thus it was swung across 
the river. Then its ends were anchored 
tight with heavy cables and chains. 

Down in the gulch still another crew 
were at work felling and clearing out the 
few trees that grew within its confines. 
Within twenty-four hours surprising 
progress had been made, and even Mar- 
shall, the doubtful, had to admit that the 
plan bore evidence of success. 

For Durfee the period was one of 
nightmare activity. The men, working 
in shifts and under pressure, consumed 
prodigious amounts ef food, and the big 
range in the cook shanty was never cool. 
Sleep became almost foreign to the little 
cockney, yet he found time to enjoy it 
all, The spirit of the undertaking had 
gripped him, and the same hidden flame 
that had driven him from the slams of 
London in search of mighty adventure, 
reacted magically te the fight. 

And no longer was Moskowite the driv- 
ing force in the kitchen. Surly under the 
overwork, the half-breed had several 
times threatened to quit. It was Durfee 


We'll use plenty of dyna- 
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who kept him at his task. Curses, ca- 
jolery, threats—all of them the cockney 
used—and one way or another he man- 
aged to keep the men fed. 

Day and night he was among them, 
carrying huge loads of bread and meat 
and equally huge pots of scalding coffee. 
The men noticed his spirit and muttered 
in approval. Marshall also noticed and 
marked it with approbation. Even Big 
Leon found time to lean on his ax for a 
moment and voice profanely his mistake 
in his estimation of the cockney’s quali- 
ties. 

“By gar,” he snorted, wiping his drip- 
ping brow with ene huge hand. “Dat 
leetle feller—he all right. He work as 
hard as any of us. Me—I’m sorry I 
laugh at him dat day.” 

Somehow Leon’s words got to Durfee. 
After that Leon became more or less of 
a divinity to the cockney. Leon’s family 
lived in a cabin perched on a high point 
above the gulch, and Durfee marked 
often the serene, buxom mother and the 
two black-eyed youngsters playing about 
the place, and he felt a queer ache within 
him at the sight of the scene. He won- 
dered vaguely if some day such a home 
as this might be his. 

The undertaking of Marshall and his 
men had stirred up considerable interest 
in the town of Oroanoke. Daily there 
were crowds of spectators on the scene, 
and bets on the outcome of the project 
were not infrequent. The toiling men 
were dirty, bearded, and half drugged 
with insufficient sleep, yet, to their credit, 
Moskewite was the only one who spoke 
of quitting, and even he was being held 
to his task by the remorseless little 
Durfee. 

The days slid by. The log boom was 
complete amd in place. The course of the 
gulch clear of trees and underbrush. 
Here and there a ‘stump jutted up some- 
what, but not enough seriously to impede 
the course of the waters nor the logs they 
were to carry. 

The excavation work had progressed 
to such an extent that only the backbone 
of rock remained between the placid 
slopes of Caribou Gulch and the hungry 
waters of the Tulsa. Now this face was 
being drilled cunningly, and box after 
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box of greasy, brown, paper-colored cyl- 
inders were being carefully packed into 
the holes. 

One evening, just as the first shadows 
of night came creeping out of the isles of 
the forest, the task was done. Dunlop 
waved his men to the kitchen and bunk 
houses, then turned to Marshall trium- 
phantly. 

“Tt’s done!” he ejaculated with satis- 
faction. 

Marshall nodded. 

“A good job.” 

“As soon as the logs arrive we'll blow 
it. The logs, backing up against the 
bocm, will give us a good head of wa- 
ter, and the men will be able to shunt 
them into the new channel easily. As 
the water piles up high enough, most of 
the logs will move themselves. Marshall, 
we've beaten the Trap!” 


HE following morning Durfee was the 

first man awake. His tasks about 
the cookhouse made his early rising 
necessary. As he stumbled, still half 
asleep, from the bunk house, he recog- 
nized a new note in the roaring of the 
river. Curiously he traced the sound 
and on the river’s edge halted in wonder. 
In the half light of the dawn he saw 
them—logs! Thousands of them! From 
bank to bank they stretched, great burly 
_ fellows, their gray, serrated backs not 
unlike huge saurians. 

Against the boom they had piled, rear- 
ing in stark, tangled ferocity, and the 
water, backing up against the tangle, was 
rising. Against this new obstacle the 
river raged, explaining the foreign note 
which had first attracted Durfee. 

The cockney raced back to Marshall’s 
cabin, where Dunlop had made his head- 
quarters since arriving at the camp. Here 
he beat excitedly on the door. 

“The logs—the logs!” he shrilled. 
“They’re ’ere—they’re ere!” 

Dunlop stuck a tousled head from the 
door. 

“What’s this—what’s this?” he de- 
manded testily. “Why the row at this 
time of morning?” 

“They’re ’ere, sir,” repeated Durfee, 
somewhat abashed. “The logs is ’ere.” 

Dunlop brushing the cobwebs of sleep 
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from his brain, suddenly comprehended. 
His eyes lighted. 

“The logs, you say?” 

“Yes, sir,” nodded Durfee eagerly. 
“Millions of the bloomin’ brutes!” 

“Get ’em up,” snapped Dunlop in 
quick decision. “Get everybody up. 
We've got to open the new channel be- 
fore the pressure on that boom gets too 
great. Fast now!” 

Broad daylight found them ready. 
Scotty and Big Leon, down before the 
face of the excavation, gripped a handful 
of fuse ends and waved torches of pitch 
pine to flame. Word had spread to the 
town, and knots of spectators were 
grouped at safe distances from flying - 
fragments. Booted rivermen, peavy in 
hand, swarmed over the face of the jam. 
Dunlop waved the others back. Cupping 
his hands he shouted the signal. 

Scotty and Big Leon bent to their 
task. Fuses began to sputter, and a 
cloud of white smoke crawled sluggishly 
up the face of the drift. 

Swiftly the two men worked, crouch- 
ing over one fuse, then leaping to an- 
other and yet another.. As the smoke 
thickened, the pair of them seemed like 
gigantic gnomes playing some strange 
game. 

Dunlop waited, watch in hand. 

“They should be through,” he re- 
marked anxiously. ; 

He looked up in relief, as a shout of 
applause swept over the watchers. Scotty, 
still smoking serenely, climbed up the 
crest of the bank, and at his heels came 
Leon, his black eyes snapping with ex- 
citement. 

“Sacre! She’s all lit!” panted the lat- 
ter. “In one minute she’s hell of a noise. 
And then we know if she’s turn dat 
trick.” 

A deep, pregnant silence settled down. 
People were holding their breath in ten- 
sion. Dunlop, his head bent, counted 
the ticks of his watch. 

“A matter of seconds now,” he mut- 
tered. “The fuses were timed carefully.” 

Then Durfee, the cockney, lurched to 
his feet from where he was crouching to 
avoid the impact of the blast and started 
in a stumbling run down the newly 
cleared sweep of the gulch. 
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“The nippers!” he shrieked over his 
shoulder. “My Gawd!—the nippers!” 

There was a stump down in the gulch, 
a stump large in diameter, with a smooth, 
flat surface that had proven especially in- 
viting for several days to Big Leon’s two 
youngsters. Seizing upon this oppor- 
tunity, when the usually watchful eye of 
their mother was anxiously bent upon the 
broad back of her man, as he played 
with his torch across the face of the dy- 
namited wall, they had scuttled joyously 
down to the spot of allurement and now 
stood, chortling gleefully, upon the broad 
surface. 

Durfee did not know why he was rac- 
ing down there. He knew, as he started, 
that he would be too late to avert this 
mocking tragedy. Seconds—and seconds 
only—marked the space of time before a 
wall of raging water would be thundering 
down the gulch, to sweep everything in 
its path to destruction. Yet something 
drove him on—forced him down to where 
his own life could not help but be the 
forfeit. 

Behind him he heard the shrill scream 
of a despairing mother—the great rumble 
of Big Leon. Then a blast of air buffeted 
him. Another—another! The thunder 
of explosions deafened him. It was like 
the steady roll of gigantic cannon. And 
a new note came to him, the snarl of the 
released river beast. He chanced a single 
backward glance. The head of the 
gulch was a wedge of speeding, foam- 
crested water. He screamed aloud, stark 
terror in his voice. But he kept his way 
unfalteringly. 

He reached the stump and was upon it, 
the youngsters in his arms. Then, with 
a gasping prayer, he turned and faced 
the onrushing doom. 

The first lip of the water passed him, 
hissing with terrific speed. Swiftly it 
mounted until the stump was buried, and 
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the water was foaming about his knees. 
A log shot by him; then another, half 
tumbling, crashed against the stump. 

A dim moment it seemed to pause, 
whirling, and Durfee, the cockney, saw 
in it the hand of a merciful God. Swiftly 
he leaped, the keen, polished spikes of 
his boots biting deep into the heavy bark. 
Then began the greatest ride of white 
water ever seen upon the Tulsa. 

‘One moment in water half to his waist, 
the next riding high on the back of the 
leaping log, Durfee turned sick with the 
speed and turmoil. Unconscious almost 
of the two small bundles of terror he 
clasped against him, he fought the whirl 
of his treacherous craft and somehow re- 
tained his balance. 

Such an inferno could not last long. 
Abruptly Durfee found his speed decreas- 
ing—found the log easier to ride. He 
had cleared the mouth of the gulch and 
was riding in a swiftly circling backwater 
formed by the convergence of the new 
waterway with the parent stream. 

Then it was Big Leon who waded to 
his shoulders and swept Durfee, with his 
precious freight, clear in one great arm- 
ful, and it was Big Leon who blubbered 
openly, as he handed the now wailing 
youngsters into the arms of their frantic 
mother. 

Unashamed of the tears on his great, 
bearded face, he hugged Durfee to him 
until the little cockney’s ribs cracked un- 
der the pressure. 

“Bien,” he growled, facing the crowd 
of men who were fighting for a grip at 
Durfee’s hand. “He’s one man—dat lit- 


tle feller. He’s greatest river hog in all 
dat North countree. I, Big Leon, say 
it!” 


Durfee, ~white of face and shaken, 
grinned up at him happily. 

“That being the case, ye big brute, 
let’s go and move those bloomin’ logs!” 


INDIANS NOT PROFANE 


from his white conqueror. According to James Smith, an early Ohio pioneer, who 


|: the modern Indian is given to profanity, it is but one more vice he has learned 


was held a prisoner among them for many years, the Indians of Ohio frowned 
upon the profanity common among the traders and other whites who were the first 


to come in close contact with the Indians. 


Old But Not Feeble 


By Frederick C. Davis 


Old Walt Ames, meteorological scout up in the Great Divide country, 


was getting beyond his time. 


By all the regulations, he should have 


been laid off long ago. Perhaps, though, he was retained for a reason. 


O a few men, a few of those who 
spend to-day foretelling what to- 
morrow’s weather will be, the 
United States is not composed of 
forty-eight States, but of two parts. The 
line which separates these. parts is not 
one which was decided on by statesmen 
and laid out by surveyors; it was put 
down by God. Generally speaking, it 
extends north and south, reaches beyond 
the Canadian and Mexican borders, and 
consists of ranges, peaks, crags, and spurs 
in cosmic confusion. It is called the 
‘Great Continental Divide, and it is 
brushed by the winds which blow be- 
tween the worlds. The water which 
streams off it is of vital importance to 
the lowland farmers and the “hill-billy 
punchers;” they talk of the Divide as so 
much territory “stood up on edge,” and 
they regard it as a giver of life. 
Men are hired by the department of 
meteorology of the United States govern- 
ment to observe the moods of the ele- 


ments over the Divide. One. of these 
men is Walt Ames. Though, to be sure, 
Walt was once young, his very name 
sounds old, and actually he is aged. He 
has, as a matter of fact, no business to 
be watching the weather at all, for he is 
past the age limit. He should get out of 
the service and let a younger man take 
his place. Not because Walt Ames is 
incompetent; on the contrary, he is one 
of the keenest observers ever listed in the 
service; but the regulations stipulate that 
he is too old, and the regulations, if they 
are to exist at all, ought to be enforced. 
The fact that Walt Ames is still measur- 
ing the snow, up in his little hut, fifteen 
miles from a town in Colorado, is not, 
however, his fault, really, but something 
ought to be done about it. If Walt is 
not relieved, he'll finally die on the job, 
and if some one else isn’t ready to take 
up his duties, nobody knows what will 
become of the station. 

You would have great difficulty finding 
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the station. A single unworn road leads 
up to it, a road covered by snow almost 
all the year and indistinguishable. A pair 
of telegraph wires, which Walt himself 
helped string up, lead to it from town, 
and you might find the station by fol- 
lowing these, but that would entail a 
hazardous climb over ice-covered ridges. 
It is a very small hut, scarcely twelve 
feet square, perched on the mountain- 
side, and Walt is there all alone. Mail 
comes once a week, or sometimes less 
often, to a box two miles down the ridge. 
One day Walt snowshoed down to the 
mail box and found a letter from head- 
quarters, saying that, in accordance with 
“28, Statute L, 727, 736,” a man named 
John Lester would be along soon to as- 
sume the duties of the station. 

Walt Ames climbed to his hut again, 
watched the clouds skimming over the 
Divide, and remade the log fire in the 
stone fireplace. He pulled off his sheep- 
skin and his top sweater and sat down 
to reread the letter. He disliked these 
letters. Even though he was over age 
and needed work no longer in the service, 
he had no desire to leave it. He had no 
wife, of course, and no relatives that 
knew of him, and not even a dog at the 
time, and he wanted to hold to the work 
because it was all in the world he had. 
A man who has only one interest in life 
doesn’t want to sacrifice that. Regula- 
tions and rules and others’ opinions not- 
withstanding, Walt Ames wanted to stay 
where he was. The John Lester who was 
due, however, was coming to take his 
place away from him. To judge from the 
letter, Lester ought to be right along now, 
too. He’d have to be brought, of course, 
in a two-runner. 

While he waited, Walt Ames read the 
only book he had in the hut. There 
were magazines about, which had col- 
lected through the years, with covers torn 
off and pages missing, but Walt liked 
the book best of all. It had been left 
there by a man who had a literary turn 
and wrote essays and it was, oddly 
enough, a book of synonyms. Walt read 
the words of like sense under any given 
head and ruminated long on the fine 
shades of their meanings. A day after 
the letter, John Lester arrived. 
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Walt heard the tinkling of the horse’s 
bells, and he opened the door to look 
out, for the window was completely cov- 
ered by snow. The horse and the two- 
runner came into view ibelow, and the 
driver hallowed up. Beside the driver, 
bundled in a long, new sheepskin, was 
another man, whose eyes blinked from 
beneath his cap, which had become cov- 
ered with hoar from his moist breath. 
The pair struggled up to the hut, and 
Walt welcomed them warmly. 


AS he put a pot of coffee in the fire- 

place, Walt studied the newcomer. 
Lester was a young man of about twenty- 
four, with a hatchet face and girlish lips, 
and a worried set of his eyebrows. He 
was plainly puzzled. and disconcerted by 
the. isolation of the hut, and his first 
question was to know if this was the sta- 
tion. On being assured that it was, his 
eyebrows set still lower, and he heaved 
his shoulders in resignment. The three 
of them had their coffee, and Walt bid 
good-by to the man from the ranch be- 
low. So he was left alone with Lester, 
and so began their days together. 

Walt explained that he would teach the 
newcomer all he knew about the winds 
and the clouds and the snows. 

“That’s about all you’ve got up here 
—winds and clouds and snow—isn’t it?” 
Lester asked. 

“Sometimes we have sleet,” said Walt 
amiably. 

“Exciting variety!” the young man 
commented sarcastically. “What is there 
to do around here?” 

“Use the gauge and telegraph the re- 
ports, information, messages, data in,” 
said Wait, showing the effect of the book 
of synonyms on his speech. 

“Any movies close to here?” Lester 
asked. 

“Retkon there must be one somewhere 
around—within a hundred miles—don’t 
know—couldn’t say,” answered Walt. 
“Where you from? What’s your last 
station?” 

“San Antonio. I didn’t know this 
wasn’t a regular station.” 

“All’s done here, son, is measure the 
snow. The rest of the regular work, the 
routine duties, the usual run of observa- 
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tions, is taken care of, handled, over at 
Wagon Wheel Gap.” 

“T don’t see any chances of excitement 
around here,” Lester complained. 

Walt pointed to the general westward. 
“Over there is the breedin’ ground of 
most of the hell-twistin’ storms of the 
Rockies,” he said. “That ought to be 
excitin’ enough for you. Anyways, 
you’ve come to take the place of a man 
who was killed on the job. Ain’t that 
givin’ you any excitement, thrill, antici- 
pation?” . 

“What you mean—take the place of a 
man who was killed on the job?” Lester 
demanded quickly. “Who was that? 
What happened to him?” 

“Man name Holmes,” Walt answered. 
“Man name Holmes. He come to re- 
lieve me. He was goin’ from A to B 
when a snowslide caught him. At least, 
it must ’a’, ’cause there came a slide, and 
Holmes didn’t show up again. Dunno. 
Never found him.” 

“Damnation!” Lester exclaimed. 

“T reckoned that’d give you somethin’ 
to ponder, think, ruminate about.” Walt 
smiled. 

Lester heaved a great sigh. “Well, I’m 
in for it, I see, but I don’t care. There’s 
no place to spend money around here, 
and so I'll be able to save one hundred 
per cent of my pay. That’ll count up 
in no time. Then I can count on bein’ 
transferred some place back ‘to civiliza- 
tion, and I’ll have enough to get married 
on and settle down. I’m engaged.” 

“Congratulations,” said Walt, without 
much zest, and added under his breath 
—“Felicitations, good wishes.” 

He could not interest Lester in the 
book of synonyms. Lester had read all 
the tattered magazines and rebelled at 
reading them a second time, and he ached 
for something to do. But he was at a 
loss to find an interest in words, as Walt 
did. 

“Take the word ‘save,’ since you're 
wantin’ to save,” Walt said, the thesaurus 
on his knee like a Bible. “Save is a little 
diff’rent from accumulate. 
cumulate without savin’. And it’s a little 
diff’rent from keep. You can keep with- 
out savin’, too, and you can save without 


keepin’.” 


You can ac- - 
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“What do I care?” Lester retorted. 

Walt gave it up and turned to the 
weather, their business, for a topic. He 
took up a recent map which was covered 
by his broad marks. 

“The ’mometer says it’s gettin’ colder,” 
he stated. “Well, you notice, now, these 
lows. They’re pretty well marked.” His 
information of conditions at distant 
points came to him over his telegraph. 
“These lows is movin’ eastward. Well, 
there’s distinct, well-marked highs movin’ 
to the northward at the same time. Know 
what that means?” 

“Snow,” said Lester. 

“That’s right,” Walt approved. “But 
it’s going to get colder—lots colder. 
Those northerly winds are pretty high. 
And the map says that there’s a high 
temperature over the Gulf. Know what 
that means—designates—indicates?” 

“Heavy snow,” Lester said. 

“Sleet,” corrected Walt and went on: 
“And the barometer has been ‘fallin’ fast.” 

“Barometric gradient steep,” para- 
phrased Lester, mimicking the old man. 

“Yep. Know what that means?” 

“More sleet.” 

“Worse ’n that. 

“Blizzard?” 

“Listen.” 


A norther.” 


N the roof of the hut, which was kept 
clean by the winds, could be heard 
a faint sound like the crinkling of tissue 


paper. 

“That’s the first of it,” said Walt. 

When he opened the door a gust of icy 
air rushed in and fluttered the flames in 
the fireplace. Already snow was falling 
thickly, and the flakes were intermixed 
with sleet. Evening was beginning to 
come, and over the broad vista of moun- 
tains beyond a purpleness was settling. 
The winds were rising and howling 
through the crags below. Walt Ames 
closed the door and noticed that Lester 
was shivering. 

“Day after to-morra,” he said, “we'll 
go down to A.” 

“‘Where’s that—and what?” 

‘“‘A’s another hut, down the mountain. 
We get a different reading of snow down 
there. The snow up here is blown a bit 
and packed by the winds, and its water 
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content is above normal. Down there 
it settles naturally, and it’s about right. 
Down in the woods, where B is, for in- 
stance, it’s lots lighter, finer, because of 
the shelter of the trees. I make the 
rounds every week. It takes about four 
days to do it. Two days at A and two 
days at B.” 

When seven o’clock was well past, the 
old man scampered out and came back, 
carrying a tin can containing a measure 
of snow and sleet. He placed it by the 
fireplace, allowed the snow to melt, and 
read the height of the water. He tele- 
graphed the result to town, over his tar- 
nished instrument. 

“How long you been here?” Lester 
asked curiously. 

“Seven year,” said Walt. 

“Good Lord! Seven years, here, 
alone? Where were you before you got 
sentenced to this place?” 

“All over the States—a dozen differ- 
ent stations. I like this one best. It 
gives me time to think about things, mull 
’em over, wonder about ’em.” 

“Too bad,” said Lester, ‘your day is 
done. You must be sour on the world. 
Give all your life to the service and get 
next to nothing out of it when you’re 
through. Pushed out of place by a 
younger man who knows less about it.” 

“Well!” was all Walt said. ‘“Well!” 

Lester, when he wasn’t eating or listen- 
ing to Walt’s instructions, slept. The 
whine of the wind outside increased 
steadily, and the sleet gave way to a 
lighter snow which covered the hardened 
crust. On the morning of the second 
day after, Walt bundled himself up and 
filled a pack with canned stuff and 
strapped it on. He made sure of his 
matches, also. Lester got into his long 
coat. Then the two started out and put 
on their snowshoes. 

Almost immediately Lester, being un- 
accustomed to the shoes, stumbled and 
went sliding in a cloud of snow dust on 
the coaming, a hundred yards down the 
slope. Walt’s huge guffaws followed him. 
Lester said nothing. Walt could see him 
thinking: “What you laughing about? 
If you’d taken that fall you’d be plumb 
dead now, you old mummy.” 

The snow driving in their faces, they 
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went down steep descents and along the 
edges of dangerous crags. Walt led, and 
Lester followed. They tramped for sev- 
eral hours. The white-covered mounds 
of the mountains loomed above them, as 
they drew to a halt. 

“Rest?” asked Lester through his 
muffler, seizing an opportunity to demon- 
strate his superior strength. 

“THis is A,” said Walt, indicating a 
heap of snow. 


HE trudged to the mound and, with 

sweepings of his arms, dislodged the 
snow and crust from the roof of the 
hut. Then he tugged on a ring and 
opened a door upward, disclosing a bare 
room below. He jumped in and Lester 
climbed gingerly down. 

“We stay in this place two days?” 
Lester snorted, staring. 

Hut A had no windows. It consisted 
of four bare wooden walls and a single 
bunk—nothing more. 

“How about a fire?’”’ Lester demanded, 
noting the lack of a fireplace. 

“Snow’ll keep us warm,” Walt said, 
shedding his pack. While Lester sat on 
a fbunk, he ripped the top off a can of 
beans and handed it, with a tarnished 
spoon, to the young man. 

“Lord, how can we stay in this hole 
like rabbits for two days?” 

“Vou can stand it,” Walt answered. 
“Vou’re young.” He added: “B is a 
little smaller.” 

Walt climbed through the roof, leaving 
the door open. Lester could see him 
pulling a long, graduated pole up from 
the snow near the corner of the hut. 
Walt read the depth and returned it to 
its place. 

“More ’n nine feet,” he said. 

Then he brought in a rain gauge and 
melted its contents over a small alcohol 
lamp. The time spent in the hut seemed 
interminable to Lester, who soon ex- 
hausted his supply of talk and took to 
staring at the four walls. Walt was 
content to be silent. They ate beans and 
crackers. They slept, both in the nar- 
row bunk. After years had passed, it 
seemed, Walt took readings of the depth 
of the snow and its water content again. 
Then he bundled himself’ up and ex- 


OLD BUT NOT FEEBLE 


plained to Lester that they would now 
proceed to B. 

They set out as before, Ames leading 
and Lester in the rear, struggling with his 
snowshoes. Walt, after they had trudged 
for an hour, abruptly brought himself to 
a stop. He signaled Lester to listen. A 
low musical note was singing through the 
air, sad and moaning, but rising and fall- 
ing in a smooth cadence. 

“What’s that?” Lester asked. 

“Snow groanin’,” Walt answered. “It’s 
the world, still bein’ made.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, the world ain’t finished yet,” 
Walt explained. “God ain’t done with it 
yet. Think of all them peaks around us, 
all the snow on ’em, ’way, far up from 
the ground below. What’s keepin’ ’em 
up? Every single minute, while we’re 
wakin’ and sleepin’, the pull of gravity 
is workin’ on ’em. It don’t let up fos a 
minute. All those mountains, now— 
gravity is pullin’ at ’em, attractin’ ’em, 
tryin’ to get ’em down. And sometimes 
it does get ’em down. It pulls hard 
enough, and the mountain comes down.” 

“What’re you talkin’ about?” Lester 
scoffed. 

“You know it as well as I do, son,” 
Walt persisted. ‘The mountain finally 
comes down. Not all at once, but a little 
at a time—slides. When the day comes 
when you and I are long forgot, and 
maybe even the race of man is forgot, 
too, those mountains ‘won’t be there any 
more, and the Divide’ll be smooth like a 
plain, and the world will be nearer dene, 
finished, more complete than it is now.” 

He paused and lifted his hand again, 
as a signal to listen to the continuing 
musical note in the air. 

. “Th? snow is bein’ pulled, too,” he 
added. ‘Every minute it’s bein’ pulled.” 

He had no more to say and went on. 
The tone in the air, the strange, ghostly 
crescendo continued, sometimes rising 
like a wail and again falling to a low 
moan, but never entirely disappearing. 
Whenever Lester stopped to listen, think- 
ing it had vanished, he could still dis- 
cern its soft continuance. He stumbled 
several times and fell because his atten- 
tion was gone from his feet to the tone, 
and Walt, at these times, pretended not 
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to notice Lester’s confusion and awk- 
wardness. 

They were progressing slowly under 
the frowning brow of a peak, when Walt 
stopped and pointed to something below. 
Lester looked and saw a small sphere of 
snow rolling smoothly down the slope. 
Its nucleus was probably a bit of ice 
started tumbling by the wind. The white 
ball gathered momentum and _ speed, 
whirling silently, until it struck a flat- 
faced ledge and burst with a dulled thud. 
Walt, without speaking, went on. 

They sloshed along for half an hour 
longer, with Lester falling slightly more 
in the rear. Walt kept eying the plane of 
the peak above him, as the musical note 
began to maintain a place higher in the 
scale. He paused again, alertly peering 
upward, shading his eyes. Lester looked 
in the same direction, but he no sooner 
had turned his head than a shout from 
Walt startled him. 

“Quick! Run! Run!” 

Seeing Walt hustling on at an alarming 
speed, Lester began to follow as fast as 
he could throw one cumbersome shoe in 
front of the other. He fell, struggled up, 
ran on. He glanced upward and saw 
that the white side of the mountain was 
moving. It could plainly be seen; the 
mountainside was humping up, like the 
back of a frightened white cat. This was 
happening somewhat to the rear of Les- 
ter; he understood vaguely that the snow 
of the mountainside, unable longer to 
support its own immense weight, had 
‘begun to avalanche, and that its gather- 
ing sweep might catch them if they did 
not hurry out of its path. Even as Lester 
watched, the white mass began to swell 
the roar, and an arm of it began to reach 
out straight for him. He propelled him- 
self forward at a crazy speed, with the 
voice of Walt bellowing in his ears. 

Deflected by a ridge of rock, which 
acted like a buffer and a guide, the pour- 
ing mass of snow turned slightly to the 
rear of Lester at a moment when it 
seemed inevitable that it should engulf 
him. He ran on desperately. Because 
he looked at the slide and not at his 
path, he stumbled and wavered wildly. 
He saw the flood of white begin to wash 
over the reflecting ledge, and he realized 
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that this rock had served to delay the 
edge of the avalanche slightly, but not, 
after all, to divert it. 

Walt was a good distance beyond Les- 
ter when he turned and saw the younger 
man racing with the slide. Its thick edge 
was shooting straight down, and Lester’s 
progress was too slow for any hope of his 
escaping it entirely. Ames shouted again, 
but, realizing the futility of warnings, 
turned back and raced toward Lester. 
As he reached the younger man, a huge 
wave of snow splashed upward, blotting 
out the sky, and covered them. Fling- 
ing his arms around Lester’s waist, while 
swirling flakes thickened the air, Walt 
pulled him wildly aside and struck him 
down into the snow under a sheltering 
boulder, wind-cleaned and vertical-faced. 
As they thumped against the rock, the 
slide poured over them—tons of rush- 
ing whiteness mixed with jagged rocks. 
They vanished—completely vanished. 


EVERAL weeks later the two-runner 

driver from the ranch below came up 
to Walt Ames’ hut in answer to a mes- 
sage relayed by phone from the tele- 
graph station in town. Walt’s shoulder 
was bandaged tightly, but he assisted 
the driver to load John Lester onto a 
makeshift litter, stretched across the back 
seat. Lester’s broken legs had set suffi- 
ciently that he might be moved, and, 
since he had written in his resignation 
to headquarters, effective immediately, he 
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wanted to get back to civilization as 
quickly as possible. 

The news of the accident had filtered 
through Walt’s telegraph some two weeks 
before, and so Walt did not need to re- 
late again how he had dug himself out of 
the snow, which the edge of the ava- 
lanche had thrown over them in passing, 
and how, after getting Lester back to 
the hut, he had set both the young man’s 
legs and his own shoulder. Their in- 
juries had been caused by falling rocks 
in the snow. 

Lester’s leave-taking gave signs of be- 
ing an entirely wordless affair until the 
driver observed laconically: 

“Lucky it didn’t kill him, like the last 
one!” 

Walt said nothing. 

“When do you suppose the next one 
will be along?” 

“Oh,” said -Walt, “before long, soon, 
shortly.” 

“He’s the fifth one, ain’t he?” 

“Seventh,” said Walt Ames softly. 

Walt is still measuring the snow in 
the little hut fifteen miles from the town. 
He has no business at all to be there, 
watching the weather. The regulations 
say he is too old, and the regulations, if 
they are to exist at all, ought to be 
uniformly enforced. If Walt Ames is 
not relieved he'll finally die on the job, 
and if some one else isn’t ready then to 
take up his duties, nobody knows what 
will become of the station. 


HOMEMADE CURRENT 


tricity. Observation shows that the wind blows more or less frequently in 


r YHE department of agriculture has been experimenting with home-brewed elec- 


the Great Plains region of the West. At present this wind is apparently blow- 
ing to no purpose beyond occasionally blowing out the kerosene lamps in 


some remote farmhouse. Reasoning from cause to effect, the department decided 
that the abandoned windmill could be revived, or in regions where this machine 
has too much water to pump, a wind motor could be set up. Either of these, it 
has been found, will charge storage batteries and provide enough current to electrify 
the farm. 

Experiments show that a minimum of ten miles an hour is necessary in order to 
charge the batteries. This rate is not required to be continuous; all that is required 
is about five hours’ charging power every two or three days. 

The comparative cost between the home-brewed and company power has not 
been estimated, but there must be thousands of remote farmhouses where this method 
of procuring electricity would prove a boon. 


, 


A HEADLINE in a recent paper an- 
nounces the fact that were Mr. 
Henry Ford to take his entire fortune 
and lend it out at five per cent, the in- 
come derived therefrom would be sev- 
enty-five million a year. Now, five per 
cent is not an exorbitant rate of inter- 
est. One might say that one could get 
good security for the principal at that 
rate. Many widows, advised by the most 
conservative of lawyers, are deriving 
that income from first mortgages on real 
property or on gilt-edged ‘bonds. 

Yet think what an income it is! Sev- 
enty-five millions a year would amount, 
according to our figuring, to almost a 
million and a half a week, since there are 
fifty-two weeks in the year. Of course 
there are the income taxes, the fees to 
lawyers and accountants who handle so 
great an estate. These all cut into the 
gross and make the net smaller. But, 
even so, there ought to be coming to Mr. 
Ford something like seven hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars every Saturday 
night. 


* * * * 


“THERE is the tale of the longshore- 

man, used to poverty and plain but 
hearty meals, who was taken by some 
misguided philanthropist into an ex- 
tremely fashionable and expensive res- 
taurant. 

He scanned the bill of fare looking 
for some familiar item. There was the 
good old stand-by, corned beef and cab- 
bage. But opposite were the figures 
$2.50. 

“No,” said the longshoreman, “‘that’s 
too big a portion. There isn’t a man 
living who can eat that much worth of 
corned beef and cabbage at one sitting.” 

We have a similar feeling that there is 
not a man living who can spend seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. a 
week and keep it up as a steady diet. 
Mr. Ford being a man of simple, almost 
ascetic habits, may well get by for his 


own, personal expenses with less money 
a year than many a gilded youth spends 
at college. He must, of course, have a 
force of competent secretaries to answer 
the begging letters, and the letters from 
salesmen of wildcat propositions which 
come in to him. But that is only a drop 
in the bucket. The money keeps coming 
in so fast that he can’t possibly keep it 
down to a tolerable level. His invest- 
ments are sound ones. And each invest- 
ment must so bring him in new riches. 
The snowball has grown so great that 
now it increases by leaps and bounds, 
and, do what he will, the owner of it 
cannot keep it down to moderate, or even 
tolerable, proportions. 


* * * * 


E know that there must be some- 

thing wrong about this. Not mor- 
ally or ethically wrong, but wrong in the 
sense that it is illogical and unreason- 
able. Were it to keep on for many years, 
Mr. Ford would one day own all the 
wealth of the world. And we know he 
won't. It can’t happen any more than 
water can flow uphill, though we cannot 
prove it with figures on a sheet of paper. 
Furthermore, Mr. Ford doesn’t want it 
to happen. He has no Napoleonic delu- 
sions about rising to be ruler of the 
world. He is contented to splurge now 
and then in the way of buying an old 
wayside inn and restoring it to the pleas- - 
amt condition it was in the days of our 
forefathers. He started life as a me- 
chanic. He has the shrewd and homely 
virtues, peculiarly American, that altered 
the whole social life of the world through 
invention, mechanical ingenuity, mass 
production, and a democratic view of 
things. 

* * * * 


FORD, Edison, Westinghouse, as well 
as the inventors of the marvelous 
agricultural machinery that the United 
States has given to the world, have set 
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in play other forces beside the material 
ones. Just as Columbus did, they have 
opened out a new continent full ‘of 
riches. They have made life easier and 
pleasanter, they have made the hours of 
work shorter, and the hours of pleasure 
longer. This is a splendid thing and 
good, but like every good it casts its 
shadow. It is easier for the criminal 
with the modern automatic and the mod- 
ern car to commit his depredations. It 
is easier for the waster to do nothing 
but harm with the money that careful 
and self-denying generations have accu- 
-Mulated. It is easier for the dispenser 
of intellectual and. moral poison to find 
fresh customers, released suddenly from 
hard toil and the pressure of want, with- 
out the discipline and knowledge only 
acquired through hard education, and 
ready for any fresh sensation. 


* * * * 


WE have crime waves; we have plays 

that in their implications would 
have been beyond the most terrified im- 
agination of a generation ago; we have 
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books and magazines that go the limit 
and then some. 

There is no time that we can think 
of when any one offering reading matter . 
to the public has a greater responsibility 
than at present. 

Kipling wrote a poem to the effect 
that “the copy book maxims” are always 
true in the long run. He meant the say- 
ings to the effect that honesty is-the best 
policy and other things like that. This 
is the time to remember them. Remem- 
bering them is not enough. They must 
be lived. Every man to have any kind 
of a successful life must have some per- 
sonal ideal. Fiction, at its best, gives 
that ideal. Boys like to read about men, 
and men like to read about heroes. That 
is to say, they like to read about the sort 
of men they would like to be at their 
best. 

We are trying to give you in this maga- 
zine, first of all, interest and entertain- 
ment, but beside that, straightforward- 
ness, decency, and now and then a pic- 
ture of that heroism and self-sacrifice 
that stir the heart. 
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amels add to the joy of living 


SMOKING is one of the keen plea- 
sures of life. 


The choice of a cigarette deserves 
your most careful judgment because 
it determines the degree of enjoyment 
you will have. 

Camels welcome comparison on 
every count. Compare their good- 
ness in every way. Each successive 
Camel brings a fresh pleasure no 
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matter how constantly you smoke. 

Such mellow mildness can come 
only from the world’s choicest to- 
baccos, supremely blended, with the 
sole purpose of giving you, the 
smoker, a cigarette which you can 
enjoy to the fullest. 

The verdict of the experienced 
smoker is— 


*Have a Camel!” 


REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


Thousands of Doctor 


Your friends may suggest trying 
this or that tonic. You do not 
know the ingredients or whether 
or not they may upset your en- 
tire system. 


But your doctor KNOWS. 
When he prescribes Gude’s Pepto- 
Mangan, you can have every con- 
fidence that it is the very best 
tonic made. 


For physicians are the most 
careful and skeptical persons on 
this earth. They must know not 
only ingredients but in what pro- 
portions. They insist on numer- 
ous scientific tests by experts. 


This conscientious care is of 
vital importance to YOU. When 
you know that Gude’s Pepto- 


because .... it is quick 
because .... itis efficient 


because .... its tremen- 
dous tonic power has been 
amply demonstrated by 
hundreds of scientific tests 
at the hands of experts 


because . . . doctorsknow 
the high value of its organic 
iron and manganese in this 
ideal form 


because... they know it 
will not disturb the weakest 


* stomach in young or old 


Mangan is ONE tonic that 
has been prescribed by thou- 
sands of the best doctors for 
over 34 years, there can be no 
question in your mind of its 
prompt and undoubted tonic 
power. 
Its quickness and efficiency 
have been abundantly demon- 
strated by hundreds of carefully 
conducted blood tests at the hands 
of experts. And here are a few 
examples of what well-known 
physicians have w.itten us:— 


What Doctors Write 


“I have used Gude’s Pepto- 
Mangan (liquid) for about 25 
years and I have recommended 
it professionally to scores of 
people in need of a good tonic, 
with very gratifying results.” 

“T have long known of Gude’s 
Pepto-Mangan and have pre- 
scribed it for a number of years. 
An excellent tonic.” 

“The results obtained with 
Gude’s Pepto-Mangan are very 
good and I highly recommend it.” 
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So if you need a good tonic, pre- 
scribe Gude’s Pepto-Mangan for 
yourself with full confidence that 
there is no better made. You can 
get Gude’s Pepto-Mangan in 
either liquid or tablet form at all 
druggists. 


Trial Package FREE 


Mail the coupon and we will 
gladly send you a generous pack- 
age of Gude’s Pepto-Mangan 
tablets entirely free. Send today 
to Gude’s Pepto-Mangan, Dept. 
145, 51 Warren St., N. Y. City. 


| GUDE’SPEPTO-MANGAN | 
i Dept. 145, 51 Warren St. i 
: New York : 
'Send me, free of all charges, | 
isample package of GUDE’S 
‘PEPTO-MANGAWN': 


TABLETS. 


Gude’s Pepto-Mangan 


“LO Prescribed by Physicians for 34 Years—” 


WARNING-THERE IS ONLY ONE PEPTO-MANGAN, THAT IS GUDE’S PEPTO-MANGAN 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Broadcasting calls for intense 
concentration and I find I am 
more comfortable and ‘‘at home’’ 
when enjoying a cigarette. I am 
fully convinced that there is noth- 
ing injurious to the voice in doing 
this—otherwise I wouldn’t do it 
—and I find the height of smok- 
ing enjoyment in Lucky Strikes. 


“This is WJZ”—A Voice Millions Hear 


Clear, resonant, appealing, J. Andrew White’s 
voice is constantly safeguarded 


S the dean of radio announcers, J. Andrew 

White’s voice is known to people throughout 
the land. Mr. White has won a large following of 
admirers because of the constant dependability of 
his voice, ever in perfect condition. He smokes 
Lucky Strikes, both for finer flavor and throat 
protection. 


Lucky Strikes have become the favorites of men 
whose priceless voices thrill their audiences, as they 
have with the millions because, first, they afford 
greater enjoyment, and, second, they are certain not 
to irritate even the most sensitive throat. 


Smoke Lucky Strikes. They give added 
pleasure—youw’ll like them. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


DELIGHTFUL 


Here is a new treat for you. 
As bracing as the wind—as 
exhilarating as a shower 
bath. 

Listerine after shaving. 


Simply douse on the face 
full strength. 


Immediately it sets you up. 
Your whole face feels cool, 
soothed, yet invigorated. 
There is an amazing sense 
of exhilaration you'll like. 


If the razor scrapes, Lis- 
terine stops the smarting. If 
the face burns, Listerine 
cools it. And you are left 
with a nice feeling of safety 
—for Listerine contains anti- 
septic ingredients that lessen 
the danger of infection. 


Just try Listerine this way 
the next time you shave. 
We'll wager you will be as 
delighted as those happy 
ones who have written us 
letters about it. -Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, U. S. A. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


INEXPENSIVE 


Here’s good news for any 
woman who has rebelled at 
paying the remarkable prices 
usually charged for as- 
tringents. 


Listerine is a natural as- 
tringent, neither too harsh 
nor too weak. One that 
is safe for all types of 
skin, yet ridiculously low in 
cost. 


After removing the cream 
you merely douse it on the 


face full strength. Dilute if 
you prefer. 

You can feel 
closing the pores. 
feel it draw up lazy, sagging 


it firmly 
You can 


muscles. Your entire face 
is stimulated. You -look— 
and feel—younger. 


So many women have told 
us how delighted they are 
with Listerine used this way 
that we want you to know 
about it. Lambert Pharma- 
cal Company, St. Louis, 
U. S.A. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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New Merriwell Stories 
By 


BURT L. STANDISH 


will begin in the April 8th issue of 


SPORT STORY 
MAGAZINE 


You remember how eagerly you used to follow 
Dick and Frank Merriwell in sports, and in all of 
their activities. 


Sport Story Magazine will again present them. 
The stories will be new, the activities different; but 
the characters will be the same thrilling, interesting, 
clean-cut Dick and Frank Merriwell. 


Don’t miss a single story! 


Sport Story Magazine is on the stands the 8th 
and 22nd of every month. 


Please mention this. magazine when answering advertisements 
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High in Quality 
Low in Price 
A Trusted Name 


and a 
Famous Guarantee 


Conquer that Cough! For quick relief 
take PISO’S —a pleasant, effective 
syrup used for over, 60 years. It 
. soothes— but contains no opiates. 


In conjunction with PISO’S Syrup use 
PISO’S Throat and Chest Salve. This 
ointment, applied externally, 
quickly penetrates. 35c. 


BUESCHE: 
True Tone Saxophone 


Ideal instrument for irl or boy. 
Buescher madeit easiest instrument 
to play. Simple lessons given with 
new instrument, teach you. Get gen- 
uine like big stars use. Send postal for 
beautiful free book and details of 
hometrial and easy payment plans. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. (9X) 
1882 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 


Please mention this magazine 
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Burgess Flashlight? 


. iS 

WX JHY buy fire, life, theft or auto- 0) 

mobile insurance? Or,whylock [© 

your doors? iy) 

Simply to guarantee that in emergencies 2 
you will receive definite assistance and | 
protection in one formor another which 7 

will overcome the immediate danger and i 


possible loss. 


ING 


Burgess Flashlights have for many years 
been a convenient and positive guarantee 
that will guard, guide and aid you against Ve 
the dangersandinconvenienceofdarkness. |G y 


Don’t buy just a flashlight. Ask for Bur-_ |@ 
foe Look for the distinctive package. 

he success of Burgess Radio Batteries [KX 
has proved conclusively the quality ofall |€ 
products ofthe Burgess BatteryCompany. |G 


A Laboratory Product 
Burcess BATTERY COMPANY Y 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: ts 

Niagara Falls and Winnipeg IN 

BURGESS % 
FLASHLIGHTS & al 


BATTERIES “% 


answering advertisements 
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The Quick Magic 


of Calcium! 


Do you want a beautiful complexion 
this week? A skin that fairly sparkles? 
And color that is all your own? Then 
give your system just a little calcium! 


Calcium clears away every impurity that keeps 


the skin sallow or dull. It keeps pores purged, 
and the cuticle clean, You’ll feel and see the 
difference from the very first day you take a tiny, 
sugar-coated Stuart calcium wafer! 


The most marvelous, and gentlest regulator in 
the whole world, and your druggist has the new 
purse or pocket size—for a dime! 


FREE: 


Stuart Co., 


A full box, and valuable 
book, if you write the F, A. 
Dept. C336, Marshall, Mich. 


STUART'S 


CALCIUM WAFERS 


MUDDY.OILY SKIN 
quickly improved and usually 
cleared entirely if properly treated with 


esinol 


Grow Taller 


Science has found the way to add 
inches to your height. No need 
to envy and look up to the big 
fellows. No need to have the dis- 
advantages of the little man. 
This course makes it possible for 
you to be on a level with your fel- 
low men. Course is easy, inex- 
pensive and results sure. Mail 
coupon for free information today ! 


1 L. GLOVER, 

1 Room 92, 70 Bulkley Ave. 

1 Sausalito, Calif. 

1 Without any obligation to me, send me 
| full information on how to grow taller. 

: NAMO sc cecvesccecccisiccsaccacccecasvovsee 
Rte cian enieuna vaniadmiecsammees 
1 

: GEES: 2s, sieve, SS cala tos Sereiis gin Siero geiainisis SRR BeOS 
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Stop Using a Truss 


ore Jakes PLAPAD + PADS 
different from the truss, 
feing medicine applicators 
made self-adhesive pur- 
posely to hold the distended 
muscles securely in place. 
No straps, buckles or spring 
attached— cannot slip, s 
eannot chafe orpress avainst 
the pubic bone. Thousands 
haye successfully treated 
themselves at home without 
hindrance from work—most 
obstinate cases conquered. 


Bodueat Fac-Simile 
Gold Medal, 


Soft as velvet—easy to apply—inexpensive; Awarded 


Grand Prize 


Gold Medal and Grand Prix. Process of recovery i is 

mal so afterwards no further use for trusses. 

prove it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutely FREE 
Write name en Coupon and send TODAY. 


Plspso Co. 633 Stuart Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Name..+....--vecccesccccccecrecsscccsooes 
Address .......sccccccccccccccccccccsecs 
Return mail will bring Free Trial Plapao.. 


DON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE= 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, the modern scien- 
tific invention which gives rupture sufferers 
immediate relief. It has no obnoxious springs 
or pads. Automatic Air Cushions bind and 
draw together the broken parts. No salves or 
plasters. Durable. Cheap. Sent on trial to MR. C. E. BROOKS 
prove its worth. Beware of imitations. Look for trade-mark 
bearing portrait and signature of C. E. Brooks which appears on 
every Appliance. None other genuine. Full information and book- 
let sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 159 State St., Marshali, Mich, 


PIMPLES 


Cleared up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you can be rid of Pimples, Blackheads, Acne 
Eruptions on the face or body, Barbers’ Itch, Eczema, En- 
larged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin, simply send me your name 
and address today—no cost—no obligation. CLEAR-TONE 
tried and tested in over 100,000 cases—used like toilet water— 
is simply magical in prompt results. You can repay the favor 
by telling your friends; if not, the lossis mine. WRITE TODAY, 


E. S. GIVENS, 413 Chemical Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


BUCHSTEIN’S FIBRE LIMB 


is soothing to your stump,—strong, 
cool, neat, light. Guaranteed 5 
years. Easy payments. Send 
for Catalog Today. 


B. Buchstein Co., 
610 3rd Ave., S. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Also fibre arms, and 
braces for all deformities 


N EW! GRAB THIS FREE 
= OUTFIT QUICK! 
STAY-PREST Trouser Presser—wonderful 


w invention—looks efficient, and it is, 
gee *s why 250,000 have been sold already. 


First Week # Made 
My ince then Thave earned over de 
8. L, Patterson, ct 


“EREE. ‘Selling € Outfit 


Your profits pald in advance. write orders, 
We deliver and collect. Test it ve out cost, full 
time or side line. Send postcard for offer of free 
demonstrator. Join the big money-makers. Write 


Foils SY: sue GETGEY-JUNG COMPANY 
C-117 G & J Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


inches) 
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The Old 

Reliable 
Credit 
Jewelers 


Dapr L222 


T! 


& COe 


Satisfaction Guaranteed, or money 
: back. Goods sent for your = 
free examination on 3 


Greon_ gold, 
Elgin Watch; 
pier quel: 
- ‘y case: 
Sed Eee: Cush ize qiltalals 
movement, fine leather $9 95 $30. $3 down 
Bass Seccee 


strap . . $1 a week 
No. 857 
Ladies’ wrist , 


$2.75 Down: i 
$2.75 a Month 


MustMenFear40? 


65% of all men past middle age, authorities say, have 
prostate gland disorder. Here is the known cause of frequent 
nightly risings, aches in the back and legs, sciatica, weak- 
ness and lack of vitality. Now a new scientific, drugless by i- 
ene usually restores this gland to rormal functioning with- 
out medicine or electric rays. 20,(00 men have found quick 
relief and grateful recovery, Send name for FREE book. 
Address Electro Thermal Company, 7667 Main St., 
Steubenville, Ohio. Western Address Suite 76-K, 

303 Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Match Your Coat and Vest 


With New Trousers. FREE SAMPLE 


DON’T DISCARD YOUR OLD SUIT. Wear the coat 
and vest another year by getting new trousers to match. 
Tailored to your measure. With 90,000 patterns to 
select from we can match almost any pattern. Send 
vest or sample of cloth today, and we will submit 
FREE best match obtainable. 


AMERICAN MATCH PANTS CO. 
Dept. G. B., 6 W. Randolph St., Chicago, III. 


NCES: 


New Model Boiler 
Made of EXTRA STRONG, 
heavy pure copper, with 8 
5-Inch Solid Brass Cap 
and Spout. 
Hasily cleaned. No Screw 
cap, no threads to get 
out of order. No burn- 
ing of hands, no trouble 
in taking off cover. Cap 
can be put on or taken 
off in a second by & 
simple twist of the thumb- 
Screw on the top. Safe, 
practical, simple and 
durable. No article of 
such quality and utility 
ever sold at such low 
price. It’s a low pressure 
boiler and _pasteurizer. 
An ideal cooker for the 
home. Nothing better for 
general usages. It lasts 
a lifetime and gives real 
servics and satisfaction. 
Above are strictly cash 
with order Factory prices, 
Bend money order or 
check. Prompt shipment 
in plain, strong box. 


{8 E, Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 


HOME MFG. CO., Dept. 2363, 


Please mention this magazine 


How proud 1 was to see Ray- 
mond coming home walking 
Slat down on the sole of his 
foot. Too bad I didn’t know 
about your sanitarium soon- 
er. Will never forget your 
wonderful institution and 
will advise others to take 
their cripples to you. 
MRS. ROSE RACZYK, 
50 Peck St., 
Buffalo, New York 


Raymond Raczyk came to McLain Sani- 
tarium 10 years after an attack of Infantile 
Paralysis crippled his left leg and foot. 
Photos and mother’s letter tell the rest. 
McLain Sanitarium (established 1898) is a pri- 
vate institution devoted to the treatment of 
crippled children and young adults. No surgi- 
eal operation requiring chloroform or general 
anaesthetics. Plaster Paris not used. Pa- 
tients received without delay. Parents retain 
full charge of children if desired. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKS “‘‘Deformities and Paralysis,’’ 
and ‘‘References,’’ which show and tell of McLain Sani- 
tarium’s facilities for treating Club Feet, 
ralysis, Spinal Diseases and Deformities, Hip and Knee 


Disease, Wry Neck, Etc. Also illustrated magazine, 
“Sanitarium News,’’ mailed free every 60 days. 


McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
954 Aubert Ave., St, Louis. Missouri, U.S.A. KR731 


Infantile Pa- 
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and fop $1.00! The balance fn easy 


monthly payments. You get the 


famous Studebaker 21 Jewel Watch 
direct from factory at a saving of 
80% to 50K. 
Your choice of 80 new Art Beauty 
cases and dials. Latest designs in 
steamed 


white gold, yellow gold and green 

gold effects. 8 adjustments in- 
DOWN cluding heat; cold, isochronism and 
. five positions. Insured for a lifetime. 

Ladies’ Bracelet Watches, Men’s Strap Watches, 
lamonds and Jewelry, too. All sold on easy 
monthly payments. Your credit is good! Write 


today for free book of Advance Watch Styles or 
Jewelry Catalog. 


Watch Chain FREE! 


For a limited time we ere offering a beautiful 
Watch Chain free. This special offer will be sent to every- 
one who writes at once. Don’t delay! Get this free chain 
offer today—while it lasts. 


STUDEBAKER WATCH COMPANY 
Directed by the Studebaker Family—known for 
three-quarters of a century of fair dealing. 


Dept. J-719 South Bend, Indiara 
Canadian Address: Windsor, Ont. 


$ 
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Strange, Wild Country 


On a quest of vengeance a man went down to the wilds of the back country 


, of Alabama where the natives led an isolated existence, cut off from the laws 
of God or man. 


There came into his life, however, a stronger motive than his desire for 


revenge. How the love for a maid by a man changed the whole course of events, 
is told in striking manner in 


Rainbow Landing 


By FRANK LILLIE POLLOCK 


There are thrills aplenty in every colorful chapter of this striking novel. Mr. 
Pollock’s style is one that holds the reader from the beginning to end of a story 
set against a most unusual background. 


This is a CHELSEA HOUSE publication, and that name CHELSEA 
HOUSE on a jacket of a cloth-bound novel, means the best of good reading 


at an absurdly low price to you. If your dealer has not the full list of CHELSEA 
HOUSE publications, write to-day to 


na PUBLISHERS «= 75 Cents 


79°89 SEVENTH AVE.» 
NEW YORK CITY 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


“Real Writing 
Mileage at Last” 


Cur man who invented this amazing pen con- 
sented to let us sell it only under one condition— 
that we work out a plan whereby the price would 
be within the reach of everyone, instead of sell- 
ing it at $7.00 or $8.75, the price of other pens 
of equal quality. 

Of course, it was impossible to sell this re- 
markable pen through the stores. Their profit 
alone on a $7.00 or $8.75 pen is more than what 
you actually pay for the POSTAL RESERVOIR 
PEN. And so we decided to let Uncle Sam do the 
selling for us—through the United States mails. 


The Pen That Says “Fill Me 
Up!’’ BEFORE It’s Empty! 


The POSTAL RESERVOIR PEN _ (named 
POSTAL because it is sold by mail only) .is dis- 
tinctive in design and contains features ‘which 
are not found in any other pen. It is transparent, 
so you can always see when it needs filling. It is 
self-filing—employs an entirely new method, the 
easiest ever devised. Holds 3 to 4 times more ink 


than any other self-filling pen. Manufactured 
from same materials as used in highest priced 
pens. Never before have so many improvements 


and refinements been combined in a single, hand- 
some, smooth-writing, never clogging-pen that you 
will be proud to own and delighted to use. 


Qe en me mem Ha sR GE I 


POSTAL PEN CO., INC. 
Desk 205, 41 Park Row, New York City 


You may send me a Postal Reservoir Pen on 5 days’ 
trial. If I am not entirely satisfied with it, I have the 


privilege of returning it and you are to refund the full 
purchase price. I am also to receiye 5 premium post 
cards, each worth 50c on the purchase price of a new 
I reserve the right to sell these cards at 50c 
I will pay 
Send me_ the 
O Men's Size [J] Women’s Size. 


Postal Pen. 
each or dispose of them in any way I wish. 
postman $2.50 upon receipt of my pen. 
model I have checked. 


-Name «, 


REY sare lei8, 0's jer aincslanjercioctaloleiate cial State ,..cezeces 


If you live outs‘de the United States send 
International Money Order with coupon. 
Ce ee ee he Um Um me me 
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You Can Get This 
Remarkable Pen 


You Must Try It 
Five Days Before You 
Can Keep It! 


Read These Amazing 
Features of the Postal Pen 


It is Transparent—You can always 
see exactly how much ink you've got. 
Can’t run unexpectedly dry. 

It is Unbreakable—You can even step 
on it without injuring it. A wonder- 
ful pen for red-blooded men. 


It’s the Smoothest Writing. Pen You 
Ever Saw— Big, Solid 14-Karat gold 
point, tipped with the finest iridium. 


It is Self-Filling—The easiest of all 
pens to fill. 


It Holds 3 to 4 Times More Ink 
Than Any Other Self-Filling Pen— 
Fill it once a month—and get real 
“writing mileage.” 

And Remember— The materials and 
workmanship are guaranteed to be 
equal or superior to those found in 
any other pen, whether sold at $7.00, 
$8.75 or more. 


How to Get the Postal Pen 
SEND NO MONEY 


Simply fill in and mail the coupon. Do 
not send a penny! When you get your 
Postal Pen, you will also receive 5 post 
cards, each worth 50¢ on the purchase 
price of another pen. nN 

Every Postal Pen owner finds that his 
friends admire his remarkable pen and 
ask where they can get others like it. 
You can easily sell your premium post 
eards for 50e each and earn back the full 
price of your pen. You do not have to 
sell the cards—-dispose of them any way 
you wish-——whatever you make on them is 
yours to keep. 


Five Days’ FREE Trial! 


Send for your POSTAL pen NOW. State whether 
you want men's or women’s model. Use it five days 
and if you are not delighted with it return it and 
your money will be promptly refunded. You are to 
be the sole judge. Compare it with any pen at any 
price. Remember the price is low only because our 
sales policy of manufacturer-to-user eliminates all in 
between profits, commissions and handling, Send the 
coupon NOW and learn what real fountain pen satis- 
faction is. 


Postal 


RESERVOIR PEN 


Desk 205 
41 Park Row New York City 


Actual 
Size 
Men’s 
Model 
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FOR TITLES TO THIS 
BLACK JACK PICTURE 
8 cash prizes willbe paid as follows 


1st Prize... $500 
2nd Prize ......2.2006 
3rd Prize .. 
4th Prize .. 50 


5th to 8th Prizes($25each) 100 
Here’s fun for every member of the fam- 


il. This picture needsatitle. Perhaps 
chewing Black Jack and enjoying its good 


ec ece eee ee 


old licorice flavor, although not a condi- 
tion of this contest, will help you to find 
the winning title that fully expresses the 
story this picture tells. Everybody resid- 
ing in the United States or Canada is 
eligible except employees of the manu- 
facturers of Black Jack Chewing Gum. 


« RULES « 
1: Each entry must contain a title sug- 
gestion in 10 words or less and the name 
and address of the sender. 2: Contes- 
tants may submit as many answers as they 
wish. In sending in suggested titles white 
paper or the reverse side of Black Jack 
wrappers may be used. 3: All entries 
for this contest must be sent to *‘Black 
Jack Titles’’, Dept. 1, American Chicle 
Company, Long Island City, New York, 


and must be in before midnight, May 
25th, 1927. Winners to be announced as 
soon thereafter as possible. 4: Each 
entry must be sent first class mail, post- 
age prepaid. 5: Originality of thought, 
cleverness of idea, and clearness of ex- 
pression and neatness will count. 6: The 
judges will be a committee appointed 
by the makers of Black Jack and their 
decisions will be final. If there are ties, 
each tying contestant will be awarded 
the prize tied for. 


Study the picture. Think of Black Jack’s 
delicious licorice flavor. Then send in 
your title or titles on plain white paper 
the size of a Black Jack wrapper (2%x3) 
or on a Black Jack wrapper. Contest 
closes at midnight, May 25th, 1927. 


